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THE 

OR I G IN 

OF 

LaWs, arts, and sciences, 

AND THEIR 

PR 6 G R ESS 

AMONG 

The most ANCIENT NATIONS. 

IN^T RODUCTION. 

THE more we advance towards the times which 
come near to the birth of Jefus Chrift, the 
more does ancient hiftory unfold itfelf and be- 
come "clear. Afia; in the ages on which we are going 
to enter, prefents us with the moft ftriking fpeftacles. 
In them we fee the fall of the four powerful empires, 
of the Aflyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and LydiansL. 

Egypt, that monarchy fp ancient and fo celebrated, 
begins to ftoop to its decline. We fliall not here, how- 
ever, fee the ruin of it completed. The point of time 
in which Egypt, expofed to the ravages of Cambyfes 
the fon of Cyrus, beheld the liibverfion of its throne. 
Vol. m. A and 
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4. I N T R O D U C T I isr. 

And became a province of the Perfian empire, belonggf 
to ages which are not the fubjeft of my inquire^. Of 
this time therefore I am not to fpeak. I only thought 
proper to announce it. 

Upon the ruins of all thefe different kingdoms arofe 
the Perfian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, 
there is no notice taken in antiguity. The rife of this 
new empire, more extended and more formidable than 
any of which we have had occafton to fpeak, is the term 
to which we fhall limit our difquifitions. 

During thefe ages, there is lefs of grandeur in the 
images which Europe prefents us. But the abolition of 
monarchical government in many of the Grecian cities, 
then formed into republics, Lycurgus and Solon giving 
laws, one at Laceda^mon, and the other at Athens, are 
objefls by fo much the more interefting, as this epocha 
is that of the greatnefs and renown which the Greeks 
acquired in ancient hiftory. 

In the number of famous events belonging to the 
ages we are going to run over, we ought alfo to reckon 
the foundation of Rome, a city which feems to have 
been deftined to fwailow up and abforb all the king- 
doms of the univerfe. Her feeble beginnings prefaged 
no fuch degree of power as (he afterwards attamed. It 
was by fteady policy and unlhaken courage that Rome 
triumphed over all the obftacles that appe'ared to oppofc 
her enlargement. Thi^ alfo is an objeft apart, and 
which we only indicate. The Ropians (enter not into 
the plan which we have laid down. 
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Taking of Jerufalem by 
Nbbtjchaonszzar* 
This city and the temple are 
burnt. The inhabitants of 
Jerufalem, and of almoft all 
Judah, are carried captives 
beyond the Euphrates. Thus 
ended the kingdom of Ju 
dah. 

Cyrus delivers the Jews 
from captivity. They return 
into Judea under the condudt 
of ZeroAabel, and form, 
with the permiffion. and un- 
der the protedHon of the king 
of Perfia, a kind of -republic, 
of which the high*prieft was 
the head, and chief gover 
nor. 
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PAR T III. 

From the Eftablifhmcnt of Monarchy a- 
mong the Ifraelitfes, to their Return from 
the Babylonifh Captivity, a Space of a- 
bout 560 years. 



B O O R I. 

Of Government. 

I Have referved, for this third and lad part of my 
work, fuch refleftions, and even fuch criticifms, as 
may be made upon the laws and government of the 
different people who diftinguifhed themfelves in ancient 
times. So that, after having given an account of all 
that ancient writers have been able to tranfmit to us in 
this view, I fhall propofe fome reflexions, as well on 
the particular laws, as on the fundamental principles of 
all the different forms of government of which 1 Ihall 
have had occafion to fpeak. 

Before I enter upon the fubjeft, it may be ufeful to 
fpeak a little of the flatc of the Hebrews in. the ages 
we are now furvcying. Although I never intended to 
treat particularly of the hiftory of this people, I think 
myfelf obliged to indicate at leafl the revolution "that 
was then made in the form of their government, and, 
in few words, to give a general idea of the character 
of moft of their fovereigns. 

The Jews, an unftcady and fickle people, were at 

length weary of having God for their head, and for 

their immediate monarch. They demanded to be go- 

A 2« vcrncd 
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veraed externally by a king, and to fprai a perceptible 
monarchy the fame as other nations •. It pleafcd the 
Supreme Being to cqnfent. It is remarkable, that this 
innovation happened nearly at the fame time that moft 
pf tlie towns of Greece, on motives not very clear to 
us, erefled themfelvcs into republics. Saul was aiipinte4 
King of Ifrael the fame year tjiat Mcdon was clewed 
archon of Athens^ 

The Jews hadTufficicnt reafon to repent of the novel- 
ty they had introduced into the fqrm of their govern- 
ment. The bad condufl: of their kings, the revolt of the 
ten tribes who founded the kingdqm of Samaria, and 
at laft the total ruin of the pation, were thcjuftpunifli- 
ments of their inconftancy. If the names of Payid, of 
Solomon, of Jeh^fhaphat, and Hezekiah, are reckoned 
among thofe of die greateft kings ; it is with horror 
that we read thofe of Rchoboam, of Athalia, of Jeho- 
ram, and Manaffeh. Theliiftory of the Jews throughout 
the whole aera on which we are now employed, is almoft 
one continued fcene of horrible fpefliacles, of bloody 
tragedies, and the moft unheard-of crimes. Impiety 
and idolatry triumphed at Samaria sdmpft always, often 
even at Jerufaleni. T^e total ^-uin of the kingdom of 
Samaria was the firft blow that this people; felt. Their 
iniquities at length drew down upon Jerufalem the ven- 
geance of the Mpft High. Nebuchadnezzar' was the 
inftrument of the Almighty to chaftifc an intraftable 
nation, relapfing at every moment into the fame faults. 

It is alfp proper to obferve, that the kingly govem- 
pient pf the chofen pepple began and ended in the fpace 
of time now under connder^tiori. Tlie captivity recal- 
led the Hebrews to theocracy. At their return fronx 
Babylon, they formed, by the confcnt and under the 
proteftion of the kings of Perfia, a fort of republic, of 
which the high-prieft was the head and the principal 
adminiftrator ^. • •• 

» 

^ X S: m. c. 8. V- 5. • b RCHrfham. fcciii. 13. p. jiC. 8c 340. 

<: i^(.c V. Calract, Uiflcit. fur la police ilcs Htbicux, t. 3. p. 10, &c. 

CHAP-, 
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CHAP. I. 

Of f/jf J0rians. 



THE Affyrians, of Mrhoin yi^ haye fp long loft fight, 
are at length about to ifluc frpm pbfcurity; yc^ 
jifter but juft appearing they wjU fall again info oblivion, 
never more to emerge. This empire is yet mpre famous 
by its £^11 than by its foundation. We are ahpoft as ig- 
norant pf the events ivhich occafioned th^ ruin of this 
yaft monarchy, as we arc of thofe which gaye it birth, 
I Ihall obfcrve the fame method with regard to it as I 
have fpliowed in the preceding books ; I mall relate on- 
ly what (hall h^ve appeared to me the moft probable. 

The AjGTyrians, after having held the empire of Afia 
for many ages, began to lofe ftrength by the revolt of 
fcveral nations, TThe Med^s, formerly fubjefted by 
Ninus^, were the firft to throw off the yoke ^ We find 
among the ancients fo little agreement upon thefe fafts, 
that I (hall fay nothing of the circumftances, nor of the 
particular coiifequcnces of that revolution. Two famous 
empires \v'ere formed out of the difmembered parts of 
the Aflyrian monafchy, that of the Babylonians and 
that of the Medes. Notwithftanding this blow, the 
throne pf Nineveh fubfifted ftill fome time with great 
luftre f. The names and aftions of the monarchs who 
filled it till its entire deftruftion, are handed down to 
pofterity. We know of their ravages in Judea. The 
facred books are not the only ones that make mention 
of it. Profane hiftorians inform us, that, cv^n after the 
revolt pf the Mpdes, the Aflyrian monarchs were ftill 
very powerful. 

Herodotus tells us, that Phraortes, king of the Mcdes, 
having declared war againft the Aflyrians, pcriftied. in 

4 Diod. 1. %. p, 114. c Hcrodot. 1. i. ik 9^. ; Dwcl. 1. %. p. 137.^ 

JtiUin. I. K c. 3. , ' 

i' Hcrodot. i. i. n. Z04. 

that 
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that entcrprife with the greateft, part of his troops ^. 
The fame author, fpeaking of Sennacherib, whom he in- 
titles King of the Arabians and Aflyrians, fays, that he 
marched to attack Egypt at the head of a formidable 
army**. It appears even that Aflaradon, the fon and 
fucceflbr of Sennachewb, took the advantage of an 
interregnum of eight years which happened at Babylon, 
(o reunite that kingdcnn to the throne of AiTyriaL This 
ftew empire fubfifted thus during 54 years It funk at 
feft never more to arife. 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, having drawn into his 
party Nabopolaffar, governor of Babylon, laid ficge to 
Nineveh, took and entirely demolifhed it*^. The de- 
deftrudion of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of 
Affyria. It was for ever deftfoyed. Even the name of 
it was loft. From this moment, hiftory makes no more 
Aicntion of the Affyrians. Their monarchy was divi- 
ded between the Babylonians and the Medes. This e- 
Veni happened in the year 626 before the Chriftian 
sera'* 



CHAP, n.- 

Of the Babjlonianu 

THE hiftory of the fovereigns of Babylon is not 
much better known to us than that of the mo* 
narchs of Aflyria. The example of the Medes, who 

8 Herod. 1. i. 95* ^ L* 2. n. 141. 

I Here ii the proof. Tt is certain, fr6m fcripiure, that Efarhaddon fuccccded 
^ennacherio his father, Kins; of AiTyria. 1 Kings, c. 19. v. 37. 

Again, we find Affaradin in the canon of Qabydon, compofed by Ptolomy. Wc 
fee moreover, that the reign of this Aflaradin had been preceded by an anarchy 
of eight years; from which I am led to fafpeA that the Aflaradin of Piolomy ia 
i\\t Efarhaddon of the fcripture, and that it was by right of cooqucft that he 
mounted the throne of Babylon, having without doubt taken advantage of the 
Cronbles which an interregnum of eight years had occafioned in that empire. 

k Tobit, c. 14. V. 14. edit, of the LXX. ; Nabum, c. ». v. 8, 10, 13. c. 3. v. 
7. ; Sophon. c. x. v. 13, if. ; Ezekiel, c. 31. v. 3, and following; Herod. 1. i- 
ji. 106. Stral>o, 1. 16. p. ibfi. ; Alex. Poly, hilh apud Synccl. p. 110. 

\ Se? thp J?iftQry of Judith, by f. Monlfaycon, p. 145. 

{hook 
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{hook off the yoke of the Aiiyrians, was toHoweJ by 
many other people dependcm upon that crow-n»» The 
Babylonians were not the la!l to take advaiuage of the 
(hock :|rhich the revolt ot the MeJes had given to the 
power of the AfTyrians. We fee tiiat foon after the 
time in which we c<Mveclure that revolution to have 
hsqppened, the Babylonians tbruied a leparate rnonardiT 
from that of the Amrians. Tlie founder of Uu$ new 
race of fovereigns was a prince nimed Nabonaifar*. 
He it is who occationed that famous epocha, known in 
antiquity by the name of the acra ot Nabo::adar. k 
anfwers to the year 747 before Jefus Chritl. 

From this time Babylon had ^dways its narticular 
kings, independent on ttiofe of Ad\Tia. I'h;^ iillindiou 
of the two monarchies is exprefely marked in theiacred 
records. We find a Berodach-Baladan, whom the lorip* 
ture intitles King of Babvion, fending ambailadors to 
Hezekiahy in the time of Sennacherib King of Affvria^, 
We have already related how Efarhaddon ibvcrcign of 
Nineveh, availed himfelf of an anarchy of eight ycar« 
into which Babylon had tallen, to repotlcrs himielf of 
the ancient domain of the monarchs of x^yria ?, and 
how fome time after, Nabopolailar, latrapa, or viceroy 
of Babylon, being in league with the King of the Medes, 
deftroycd Nineveh, and ovemimed the Aflyrian em- 
pire**. After that event, the Babylonians exalted thfin- 
felves to the higheft degree of power. Yet their giory 
was but tranfitory. After 83 years of fplendor, this 
empire was dcftroyed by Cyrus. Babylon i^-as then 
confounded in the vaft Periian monarchy to which Cy- 
rus gave birth. 

I have faid, and I repeat it, the hiftory of Affyria and 
of Babylon is known to us fcarce at alK Origi;iallv 
diftinft, afterwards united, then alternatively feparatc 
and reunited, thefe two empires proceed upon the fame 
line, ITie (iune events, the fame obfcurit}', almofl every 

"» Hcrod. !. 1. n. pf . a Canon. Prolcm. aftror.. 

«» X Kmgi c. zo. T. la.; a Chr?a. c. js. x. sx.* P Supn, p. 6. 

*' S jpra, xb:d. 

thin^^ 
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thing is comiTtioti to both people. We are ignorant of 
the grtateft part of their laws and of their cuftoms". 
We want thofe fafts^ thofe details, which alone canferve 
to charaderizc a people, 2lnd make known their politics, 
the genius and principles of their government. We muft 
content ourfelves therefore with a vagtic knowledge, too 
uncertain indeed to gratify our cilriofity fully, but which 
is nevertheltfs fufficient to give us a very great idea of 
the empires of Aflyria and Babylon. 

In eff(?a it is certain, that the Affyriatls arid the Ba- 
bylonians founded in Afia two the mdft extenfivc mo- 
narchies of antiquity. The holy fcripture arid profane 
hiftory always fpeak of-, them as of two formidable 
powers. Befides, what we read of the grandeur and 
opulence of Nineveh and Babylon, is a very folemil 
evidence of that degree of glory and exaltation to which 
thefe two empires had attained. Finally^ we fee, that a- 
mongft both thefe people, the arts were flourifliing, and 
the fciences greatly cultivated* All this is enough to 
affure us, that the Babylonians and Aflfyrians had made 
a great progrefs in politics, and in the art of government. 

CHAP. m. 

of the Medes^ 

W'E have a pretty juft knowledge of the manner in 
which political government was eftabliflied among 
the Medes. Thefe people, after their revolt from the 
kings of Aflyria, did not immediately form a monarchical 
body. They remained fome years in a ftate of autono- 
my, as Herodotus calls it^. Harrafled all this time 
with diflenfions and domeftic miferies, they were foon 
obliged to call a general council to deliberate on the 
means of reducing their ftate to order, and introducing 
civil government. They could think of no better way 

r Sec part x. b. x. c. x. art. 3. <* L, x. n. 9^. 

than 
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than defliing a king» The choice fell upon Dqoces^ a 
perfon greatly diftinguifticd by his prudence, his equity, 
and the integrity of his manners *. 

This new fovereign conducted himfelf fo as to juftify 
the choice of the Medes. His firft care was to anneic 
to the dignity of king whatever external marks might 
heighten the luftre of it, and to fecure his perfon from in- 
fult aiid from outrage. He began by commanding that 
they fliould build hima houfe worthy of a fovereign. 
He himfelf laid out the ground, and caufed it to be li- 
ned with good fortifications He then demanded guards 
for the fafety of his perfon. The Medes obeyed, the 
palace was raifed upt)n the fpot, and in the manner that 
Dejoces had ordered, and his guards were chofen by 
himfclf". 

After having taken all proper meafures for the fafety 
of his perfon, and the maintenance of his dignity, De- 
joces next applied himfelf to the provifion of civil poli- 
cy. Till his acceffion to the crown, the Medes had lived 
difperfed in fmall towns anc| villages, remote and fepa- 
rate from each other *• Dejoces commanded them to 
build a city which fhould be large enough to contain 
a confiderable number of families. In order to engage 
them to this, he made them fenfible of the advantage of 
dwelling in a place fortified and fecured from the infulte 
of an enemy. They chofe a fit nation in which art had 
only to aflift nature. The city was foon built It is 
that which was known among the ancients by the name 
of Ecbatana. It was encompaffed with feven walls. 
The innermoft inclofcd the palace of the king, and there 
his treafurcs were depofited ^. 

As foon as the city was fit to receiYC inhabitants, De- 
joces obliged a part of the Medes to fettle in it. He 
then gave all his attention to draw up laws and to main- 
tain order and civil policy throughout his dominions^ 
As he had to deal with a ferocious people, from whom 

t Ibid, and following. u Herod. I. i. a. 9t. 

X Ibid. n. 96. T Ibi4. A. pS. 

Vol. m. B he 
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he had every thing to fear, he thought no precaution 
too much to infpire them with fear and the reverence due 
to the throne. Perfuaded that the more fubjeflsarekeptat 
a diftance, the more refpeft they will pay their fovereigns *, 
he raifed, fo to fpeak, a wall of feparation between him 
and his people. He ordered, that none fliould prefent 
themfclvcs before the king, without being introduced 
by officers appointed for that purpofe, and no perfon 
was allowed to look him in the face. Thofd even who 
had the privilege of approaching him, were not to laugh 
or to fpit in, his prefence *. All aflfairs were managed 
by the interpofition of third perfons. It was from the 
centre of his palace that Dejoces faw all that pafled in 
his dominions. Law-fuits were difcuffed before him by 
writings only; and when he had given judgment, it 
was alfo in that manner that he notified it to the parties. 
Above ajl, he applied himfelf ftcadily to the ftrift ad- 
miniftration of juftice. He afferted the authority of the 
laws by the moft fcvere and moft rigorous punimments. 
Judging nothing more effential to the fupport of an in- 
fant ftate. As foon as he was informed of any injury 
done, he caufed the aggreffor to be brought before him, 
and impofed a penalty proportioned to his fault. For 
this purpofe, he had perfons of confidence appointed in 
all his provinces, who had their eyes upon the great, 
and made their reports to him when the weaker fort 
were oppreffed ^. 

It appears by what we have faid, that the government 
of the Medes was purely monarchical. The condufl: of 
Dejoces gives us the idea of a great politician. I do not 
know, however, that every part of it deferves approba- 
tion. We cannot but commend the meafurcs he had 
taken to give to rpyalty an exterior appearance capable 
of ftriking the imagination, and proper to infpire his 
new fubjefts with an idea, that their fovereign was a 

« Majore longlnquo yettit reverentta. Tacit. 

» Herod. I. 1. n. 99\ In the Indies it U not permitted to fpit in the Palace 
of the King. Voyage of Lc.Blzuic. p. xBa* 
' J^. Hcrud. 1. J. n» xcs. 

being 
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being different from other men. ,It was to be feared, 
that too great familiarity might have drawn him into 
contempt, and have given room for plots againft an au- 
thority yet in its infancy. But can we equally approve 
the affeftation of keeping himfclf always fhut up in his 
palace, and rendering himfelf in fome fort invifible? a 
condud which has been but too much imitatdff by the 
caftcrn monarchs. It was, as is faid by afublime genius 
of our times, the very worft courfe thefe monarchs , 
could have taken. They wanted to procure reverential 
awe to themfelves, but they procured it to the royal dig- 
nity, and not to the king. They fixed the- attention of 
their fubjeds to a certain throne, and not to a certain 
perfon. That invifible power which governs, is always 
t^c fame for the people. Let ten kings be dethroned 
and murdered, one after another, they are fenfible of 
no difference. It is as if they had been governed fuc- 
ceffively by fpirits ^. 

I know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces 
one of the mod capital defefts ^hich can be objefted to 
the principles of the government eftablifhed among the 
Medes. The power of a legiflator is imperfed when he 
has not the power of abrogating a law which he had 
the power of making. Such, however, were.the bounds 
of the fovereign authority among the Medes. Having 
once publiflied an edift, it was not in the power of the 
king to change or to revoke it ^. I ccnfure equally ano- 
ther cuftom of thefe people, that of confiding the edu- 
cation of their monarchs to women only, and to eu- 
nuchs*; a cuftonpi always pra£lifed, and ftill in ufc in 
the eaft. 

For two hundred years, the Median throne fubfifted 
with confiders^le fplendor. It then fubmitted to the 
fortune of Cyrus, and was abforbed in the vaft monaar- 
chy of the Perfians. 

<^ Lettres PerTaiies, let. too. d Dan. d; tf. v. if. 

« Pkto de leg. 1. 3. p. Sis. . 
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C HAP. IV^ 

Of the Egyptians. 

FROM tte time oF Scfbftris to that of Bocchoris, that 
is to fay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt fur- 
nifties nothing for the prefent objeft of our refearches. 
Not that in that time it had fuffcred any fatal blow or 
diminution. We fee by Jiomer and by Herodotus, 
that, in the time pf the Trojan war, Egypt was very 
flourifliing '. The holy fcripture gives us the fame ide«t 
of it in the time of Solomon and his fucceflbrs «. But 
we have no particulars remaining, either of the events 
which happened in Egypt during thefe nine ages, or of 
the aftions of the monarchs who occupied that throne 
during this long interval ^ 

The reign oi Bocchoris puts an end to this obfcurity. 
This prince has deferved an honourable place in hiftory 
firom the wifdom of his inftitutiona* The Egyptians 
have put hiin into the number of their legiflators K This 
is snaking a grand elogium ; for in all that long luccefSon 
of kings which occupied the throne from the deluge to 
the time that Egypt fell under the dominion of the 
Perfians, there are only five whom the Egyptians have 
honoured with the title of legiflators, MncveSjSaziches, 
Sefoftris, Bocchoris, and Amafis*. Hiftory has pre- 
fcrved nothing relating to the laws of the two firft of 
thefe monarchs >, As for Sefoftris, I have elfew here 
given a very circumftantial account of the political in-» 

f Odyin L 4.; Herod- 1. x. R. is&. &C. S i Kings c. ^ v. i6, 

h We know only that ShlQiak pilbged the temple of JeruiUem ii^ the time of 
Itchoboam. 

i Diod. 1. z. p. zo5. % Diod. ibid. 

I Sec what we have faid of Mneves, part. i. b. 1. art. 4. p. 45. ^11 that we 
know of Saziches is, that he added foone particulars to the eOablifhcd laus, and 
that he applied himfelf to the improvement of the worfhip of the gods. Diod. 1. 
I . p. xo^.. Wc do not (q mu<;b ^s kfiow v^ what a^c this prince may have lived* 

ftitutions 
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ftitutions artributcd to this, prince *". It remains only 
therefore that I lay before the reader what I have beea 
able to colkft upon the laws of which Bocchoris and 
Amafi^ are fuppofed to be the authors. I ihaU fpeak 
alfo of fome other fovereign« whofc regulations have 
reached to us, although thefc princes have not been put 1 
into the number of thofe whom Egypt fpecial!y regard- 
ed as her legiflatots, 

Bocchoris, a wife and able prince », but of a harfli 
and fevere chara&er% mounted the throne about 762 
years before the birth of Jcfus Chrift. It is he who is 
ta:id to have reguUted the rights of- the fovcrcign, and 
all. that regards the form of contradis and of covenants p* 
To him alfo are attributed the firft laws on commerce «. 
They ordained that whoever fliould deny that he owed 
a fum of which the lender could produce no written 
proof, (houU be free from the debt upon taking an 
oath. As for thofe who lent their money upon fecuri- 
ty, they were not allowed to make the intercft amount 
higher than the principal. 

Till the time of Bocchoris the laws of Egypt im- 
powered a creditor to imprifon his debtor ^ Wc know 
thai Sefoltris, on his accefTion, paid the debts of a great 
number of people detained in prifon at the fuit of their 
creditors f, Bocchoris abrogated that cuftbm. He 
permitted the creditor to feizc only tiie goods of his 
debtor for paynient, but forbade perixmal arreftsj and 
aftions againfl the body of the debtor ^ So|on had this 
law in view when l^e eftablifhed at Athens what was 
called the Scifadhia; a law which took from the cre- 
ditor the power of compelling payment by feizing 
the body of the debtor ^ Diodorus Sicilieiifis adds, 
that the other legiflators of Greece were blamed, for 
that, having prohibited a man who had lent a fum of 
money to another from feizing his arms or his plough, 

ra Sec part x, I. i. chap, u " Diod. 1, i. p. 75. pint. t. ». p. 519. E. 
P Diou. 1. 1. p. lotf, « Dio«J. 1. I. p. 90. t D\q^, ibid, 

f Diod. I. I. p. <J3. t Ifiod. ibid. p. po. 

" pjpd. L I. p. 9c. ; Pint, ia Sobn. p. hC. D, 

they 
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thqr yet permitted Mm to fcize the man himfelf for 
payment of his debt*. 

Boccboris had fo much excelled in that part of go- 
Temment which regards the adminiftration of juftice, 
that many of his ordinances and deciiions fubfifted and 
were ftiU obfimred even when the Romans were mailers 
of Egypt n 

Next to Bocchoris I fhall place Afychis^ of whom 
Herodotus gives us a law refpcfting loans which is fin- 
gular enough. We have fpoke clfcwherc of the care 
which the Egjrptians took to embalm their dead, and of 
their general cuftom of prcferving them in apartmentg 
dcftined to that ufc *. To favour commerce by facili- 
tating credit, Afychis made a law which permitted them 
to give the bodies of their fathers in "pledge for money 
borro'\5fed •. But by the lame law it was provided, that 
the debtor fhould be deprived of the honours of fepul- 
ture, if he happened to die without having taken up 
this precious pledge ^. We fhall be fenfible of the ef- 
ficacy of this puniihment, if we call to mind what has 
been faid elfewhere of the light in which the funeral 
rights were confidered by the Egyptians *. 
' Soon after the time of thefe monarchs, Egypt expe- 
rienced one of thofe cataftrophes to which all ftates are 
expofed. It was invaded by Sabacos, King of Ethiopia, 
who poffeffed himfelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty 
years**. This rcvcflution was only tranfitory. That 



* DIod. p. 90. 

y Diod. p. lotf* 
' s' Diod, i. I. p. lox. Lucian. de lu£h], n. »x. t. a. Joan. Damafcen. orat. x. 
p. 93i. dcimag. p. 714. 

a Herod. 1. x. n. i jtf. b Herod, loco citato, *^ Part 1. b. i. 

d Herod* art. 4. p. S5- n. 137* I>iod. 1. i. p. 75* 

U we may believe Jnliiis Africanus, Sabacos fuccecded immediately to Boc- 
choris, whom he took and caufed to be burnt alive, ^^d Sync«ii. p. 74. Dio-^ 
donis places the reign of Sabacos a long time after that of Bocchoris, 1. i. p. 75. 
Herodotns, whofe iuiTrage is of fo great weight in all that concerns Egypt, 
makes no mention at all of Bocchoris, and makes Sabacos reign immediately 
after Anyfis the rncceHbr of Afychis, 1. ». n. 1 37. Some modern chronologies 
believe, that the Afychis of Herotiotos and thf Bocchoris of Diodorns are one and 
the fame perfon under two different denominations. This is one of thofe critical 
^vcdlons which I fiball not undertake to clear much lefs to drcide. 

* prince 
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. prince giving up his conqueft of his own accord, abdi- 
cated the throne, and returned into Ethiopia. Sabacos 
may with juftice be numbered among the legiflators of 
Egypt. Naturally of a mild and humane charafter, he 
abolilhed capital punifliments, and ordained that fuch 
criminals as were judged worthy of death, fliould be 
employed in the public works. He thought that Egypt 
would draw more profit and advantage from this kind 
of punifhment, which being impofcd for life appeared 
equally adapted to punifli crimes and to reprefs them \ 
Some time after Sabacos, Pfammetichus mounted 
the throne. This prince made a confiderable change 
in the ancient maxims of the government. Till that 
time other nations were barred accefs to Egypt^ . At the 
city of Naucrates only they were allowed to land and 
trade i. The Egyptians even, if we believe ancient writers, 
were accuftomed to kill or make flaves of all the ftran* 
gers they caught upon other parts of their coafts^ 
Pfammetichus laid down very diflferent maxims. He 
opened his ports to the commerce of all nations, fa- 
voured navigation in his feas, and granted all forts of 
privileges to all perfons who chofe to fettle in Egypt*. 
This prince was fond of the Greeks, and protected them 
in a particular manner. He owed his prefervation and 
re-eftablifliment to the lonians and the Carians'^. Not 
content with rccon^penfmg them liberally, he determi- 
ned to fettle them in his dominions; and for their en- 
couragemcnt, he diftributed among them confiderable 
heritages of land». He even gave them young Egyptian 
children to be brought up under their tuition, with or- 
ders to teacli them the Grecian language*. Pfammeti- 
chus went ftill farther; he would have the princes his 
chiMren educated in the Grecian manner ", and even 
allied himfelf by treaty with the Athenians and other 
ftates of Greece \ 

« Herod. Diod. locis ciM. 

f Herod. I. %. n. 154* Diod. K f . p. 7S. Straho^ 1. 17. p. xx4t. 

S Herod. I. x. u. 179.: ^ Diod. p. 78. & 80. \ Diod. ibid. 

k Herod. I. x. n. isx, 153. Diod. I. i. p. 7 7- 

1 Herod, n. 1$% Diod. p. 78. ^Diod. ibid. '^ Diod. ibid. 

^ Herod. 1. u n. 154. Diod. U if p. 79. 

. Amafis, 
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Amafis, one of the fucccffors of Pfammetichus, con- 
duced himfelf upon the fame principles. He conferred 
m^ny benefits upon the Greeks, and gave them an efta- 
blifliment in the city of Naucratcs. Such of them even 
as came to Egypt only to traffic, were in certain places 
allowed to ered altars and temples p. 

By the wifdom of his government, Amafis merited a 
place in the number of the Egyptian legiflators ''. He 
is laid to have made new regulations for the repartition 
of the provinces, and even to have given the finifiiing 
ilroke to the form of the government ^ Under his 
reign Egypt was perfedly happy, and was reckoned to 
contain twenty thoufand cities, all very populous f. To 
maintain order among fuch a prodigious number of in- 
habitants, Amafis made a law of which we cannot too 
much admire the wifdom. This law obliged every in- 
dividual to make a declaration every year before the 
governor of the province, of his name, his profeiiion ^ 
and the means of his fubfiftence. Whoever failed in 
the latisfadion of this law, or made a falfe declaration^ 
turhocver could not make it appear that he fupported 
himfelf by honeft means, was punifhcd with death*. 
Herodotus and Diodorus lay, that Solon borrowed this 
law from the Egyptians, and eftablilhed it at Athens «; 
where, in the time of Herodotus, it ftili fubfifted in all 
its force. But other authors with more jufticc, and on 
better grounds, attribute the cftablifliment of this law to 
Draco *, anterior to Solon by Ibme years. This law was 
alfo in ufe among feveral other nations ^. 

Amafis oughj to be confidered as the laft fovereign 
of the ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay, if we believe 
Xenophon, he was himfelf fubjefted by Cyrus *. But 
it was not till the reign of Pfammenitus, his fon, that 
Cambyfes overturned the throne of the kmg of Egypt, 

P Herod. K a. n» 1 78. 

^ I>iod. I. X, p. 106. «• Died. Ibid. f Herod. 1. 1. n. 177. 

This faO appears to ixiie much exaggerated. See the memoirs de TrCTOVf, 
January 175*, p. 30. & 3t.» 
' Herod. 1. 1. n. 177. Diod. 1. x. p. 8S. v Loco cit* 

X Sec Marfii. p. 594, 595- 
f Set Fertson. sd JSilta, Ttf. bUR t. 4, c f . f .' |x8. * Marlh. p. 588. 

and 
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and that this renowned and flourifliing country became^ 
only a province of the vaft Perfian empire. Egypt ne- 
ver retrieved this mortal blow. That kingdom paflcd 
fucceflively under the dominion of the Greeks and Ro^ 
mans. Thefc events are only pointed at here. Tlieir 
recital belongs to ages beyond the limits that I have 
prefcribed myfelf. 

In fpeaking of the feveral inftitutions and politics of 
the Egyptians, 1 have hitherto contented myfelf with re- 
lating tafts fimply as I found them in ancient hiftorians. 
Now that I think I have already laid before the reader 
every thing belonging properly to that obje£l, it is time 
to propofe fome reflexions on the political conftitution 
and laws of that monarchy. 

All antiquity is agreed in heaping eulogies on the 
Egyptians for the wifdom of their governiftent. The 
nioft renowned 'perfonages of Greece, thofc whofe parts 
and prudence are the moft boafted, travelled into Egypt, 
to inftrud themfelyes in the laws and cuftoms of that 
nation *. The Grecian legiflators drew from that fource 
their rules and principles of government «>. Modem 
writers have not only adopted the fufFrage of the an- 
cients; they have even gone beyond them in the matter s 
nothing can equal the idea they give us of Egypt. Ac- 
cording to them, this country feems to have been once 
inhabited only by fages. We could not receive a more 
pleafing image from a republic of philofophers. But is 
not this pidure rather tbo highly finiflicd? Ought we 
not to bate a little of the high opinion commonly en- 
tertained of the politics of the Egyptians^ and of the 
wifdom of their laws ? Wc fhould examine into this 
without partiality and without prejudice. 

Among the number of laws for which the Egyptians 
have deferved fo much praife, I certainly Ihall not place 
that concerning thieves. They were ordered to enrol 
(heir names under a chief, and to carry dire£Uy to hinx 

* Diod. I. I. p. 79, 80, 107. 

b Ibid. & p. ICO.; Ifocrtt. ia Bafirid. p. 3x9 $traba,J..to. p. 738. D. ; Plat. 
f. I. p. 41. F. 

Vol.. lU. G . , whatever 
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whatever they (hould fteal. Every one was fure to re- 
cover the goods he had loft, provided he could dcfcribc 
the number artd quality of them, and fix upon the time 
and place where the theft was committed. A fourth of 
the value was left with the corps by way of ranfom*^. 
This regulation, which does no great honour to the wit 
dom of the Egyptians, has been attempted to be excu- 
fed. The legiflator, fay they, finding that he could not 
prevent ftealing, wanted to furnifh his countrymen with 
an eafy expedient for recovering what had been ftole 
from them *. But if we cannot entirely root out that 
wicked propenfity of mankind to appropriate the goods 
of their neighbour, at leaft we ought not to authorife 
it; and furely this law had a direft tendency to it. 
Thieves were not only fecure of impunity, but of reward 
alfo. 

The Egyptian. policy may be taxed upon a better 
foundation with the exorbitant power they had fuffered 
to fall into the hands of their prieffis. Judges of the na^^ 
tion and matters of all affairs *, they pofleffed both tem- 
poral and fpiritual authority. The fovereign himfelf was 
in fomc fort fubordinate to them. His conduft fromt 
day to day was fubjeft to their cenfure ; and they had 
alfo the right of giving him advice ', and of directing all 
his aftions. This is not all: by the primitive conftitu- 
tion of the monarchy, the throne of Egypt was heredi- 
tary ; but it fomctimes happened that the reigning family 
became cxtinft, and in that cafe the crown was made 
cleftive. The choice of the new monarch was limited } 
they were obliged to take him either from the body of 
priefts, or from the ftate military : if the choice fell up- 
on one of the laft, he was obliged immediately to pro- 
cure admiffion into the facerdotal order «. But a prieft 
in the like circumftance bad no fuch obligation to the 
military order; ifo great a veneration had the Egyptians 
for their priefts, the fole dfcpofitaries of the laws and of 
the fciences of the nation. 

c Diod. 1. x: p. 90.; A. GeiUus, I. n. c. 18. p. J40, ^41. d 0iod. 1* 1. p. 9i. 
« See part i. b. x. art. 4. f Diod. l. x. p. 8j, 84* 

''/S-'flattitlnpolit. p. 550. Z.\ l^iut. t#i. p. SS4* * 

We 
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Wc mud be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if 
we do not perceive the inconveniencies of fuch a maxim* 
So much power, fuch flattering dillinftions, could not 
but encroach upon the fovereign authority, and infpirc 
the priefts with contempt for the reft of the nation, ^ 
contempt which muft neceffarily prove detrimental to 
the ftate. Herodotus gives us a very ftriking example 
of it in the reign of Scthon, prieft ot Vulcan, who was 
cleAed king fome time after Sabacos «. 

Sethon was fcarce well fettled on the throne, whei\ 
he began his ill treatment of the military, as if he fliould 
never have occafion for their fcrvice, and even went lb 
far as to deprive them of the heritages of land granted 
them by the kings his predeceffors *». Scthon had foon 
caufe to repent a condud fo imprudent. Sennacherib, 
King of Affyria, turning his arm« againft Egypt, there 
was not found a msfn among the nobles or the military 
ftate who would take arms. Sethon faw himfelf re^ 
d^iced to make head againft the enemy with an artny 
raifed in haftc, and compofed of artilans, workmen, and 
people of the meaneft profeflions *. He had been ruined, 
if Sennacherib had not got news of the approach of 
Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, who was marching to the 
fuccour of Egypt at the head of a powerful army ^. The 
priefts, whofe intereft it was to make the moft of au 
event which fcemed to juftify the conduft of Sethon, 
did not fail to give out, that Sennacherib was repulfed 
by a miraculous voice. They even invented a fable 
which attributed all the glory of it to Sethon *i but which 
is not worth examining. Thi* example is fufficient to 
ihew the bad cffefts of the too great privileges and di*' 
ftinctions enjoyed by the priefts in Egypt, 

I go on to the moft important article of the Egyptian 
politics.. The whole people was divided into a certain 
number of claffes ». Profeflions were hereditary in every 



C Herod. I. :^. n. 14. . » I J. ibid. . I Id. iSid. 

k Jof. antiq. I. i o. c I. ; 1 Kings c. 19. v. p. > Hrrod. I. a. n. j^t, 
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family; the fon being obliged to embrace that of his fa- 
ther"*. The two principal bodies of the ftate, the mi- 
litary and feccrdotal, were kept fo feparate and diftinft, 
that a perfon of the facerdotal race could not enter into 
the military ftate, and reciprocally np perfon of a mi- 
litary family could be admitted into the order of 
the priefts **. This inftitution has been much praifed. I 
am very far from paffing fuch a judgment on it; on the 
contrary, I think it one of the moft blameable and mod 
pernicious. As we have here under confideration an 
eflential point, a principle highly interefting to the hap- 
pinefs and fupport of ftates, it were good to examine 
and difcufs with attention the advantages and inconve- 
liiencies which may refult from the eftabliihmtnt of 
profeffions hereditary in families. 

It may be alledged in favour of hereditary profeflions> 
that we make that beft which we have always fecn made, 
and which has employed us folely from our infancy; we 
acquire, of confequence, a much greater facility of ex- 
celling in an art ; every one adds his own proper expe* 
riencc to that of his anceftors; by which means every 
art and every fcience muft certainly be carried to the 
higheft degree of perfcdion. Befides, this cuftom cx- 
tinguifhes all inordinate ambition; every one remains 
content in his ftation, and never defires to quit it by a- 
fpiring to a rank of more elevation. Thefe arc nearly 
all the advantages of hereditary profeffions ; at the firll 
glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, ne- 
verthclcfs, that thefe reafonings are more fpecious than 
folid. Placing the matter in a truer, light, we (hall fay, 
that fucb an inftitution is entirely contrary to found po- 
litics, and to the fundamental maxims of fociety. 

That noble ambition which is the animating foul and 
fubfifling principle of ftates, can never be found in 
countries where profeffions are hereditary* This is the, 
way to deftroy all emulation. Let it not be faid, that 
every man will exeicife his own profeffion the better, for 
that he cannot leave it to embrace Another. I affcrt, 

m Ibid. n. Dk(k 1. X. p. 84, H* 

that 
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that he will cxcrcifc his profcffion the better, when by 
excelling in it he may hope to attain to anpther more 
elevated. Befides, who does not fee that genius and 
talents are fettered by this maxim? Such a one may be 
naturally unqualified for the profeffion to which he is 
doomed, who perhaps would have excelled in another 
had the choice been referred to his difpofition. Thefc 
rcfleftions might be carried much further; but as, in 
fuch fort of queftions, experience proves more than 
reafoning, let us caft our eyes upon thofe nations who 
have diftinguiflied themfclvcs the moft by the lights of 
their mind, and by the extent of their knowledge. We 
ihall fee, that it is not among the nations where profefc 
fions were hereditary, that the arts and fcicnces have 
made the created progrefs. 

This cuftom did not prevail in Greece; yet what a 
diflference there is between the produftions of the Greeks 
and thofe of the Egyptians? Let the admirers of ancient 
Egypt extol as much as they pleafe, thofe enormoflt 
maifes for which it is flill famous* I fhall do juftice to 
the grandeur of thofe undertakings, and to the folidity 
of their execution. I admire the pyramids and obeliiks^ ' 
when I confider the expenfe, the patience, and the in* 
defatigable labour which the conftruftion of thefe mo^ 
numents muft have coft; but I am not equally touched 
with the tafte and genius of the artifts. I ihall fay the 
fame thing of the fciences of which the Egyptians may 
have given the firft tindture to the Greeks, but which 
thefc laft carried to a point at which they never arrived 
in Egypt. A parallel between the Romans and Egyp- 
tians IS not lefs unfavourable to the latter, although the 
arts and fciences are by no means the moft iliining part 
of the Roman charafter *. 

- Let us take a view of the nations that fubfift at pre- 
fent, and make the fame comparifon among them. Two 
famous ftates prefent themfelves in Afia; the Indians and 

• Orahuni caufas melius >• cttP^qve meatus 
Defcrihciit radio, et fur^entia fidcra dicent: 
Tu rfj^it-e tmperio populos, Komnne, memento^ 
(litf tihi cruHt arttij, f.ici/qrtf hnfcnerc morcm, iru JbieTd. I. tf. 

the 
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the Chincfc. In the Indies, the fon is obliged to follow 
the profeffion of his father ®. In China it is otherwife p. 
I ani not more a parti&n of the Chinefe than another, 
and I am very far from looking upon them in the hght 
in which fome authors would place them. Ncverthe- 
lefs, we muft allow, that none of the Afiatics can be 
compared with them; and that the arts and fciencesarc 
far enough from being as flourifliing in the Indies as 
they are in China. I might bring in the Arabians in 
fupport of my affertioni it I wanted to enlarge upon the 
matter; but I fhall clofe it with affirming, that not one 
nation can be cited, who kept their profcflions heredi- 
tary, and at the fame time diftinguiihed themftlves by 
talents and by knowledge.. I fay, on the contrary, that 
this inftitution is only fit to contraft the genius, and to 
arrcft it in the progrefs it would otherwife make. This 
is moreover the leaft of the grievances which refult from 
hereditary profeflions. We (hall make it appear, that 
Ibclike maxim muft infallibly draw- on the ruin, of a 
ftate where it has place. 

Daily experience proves, that families multiply une* 
qually in all countries. It may happen, that one tribe 
may multiply to infinity. In that cafe, thofe who com- 
pofc it having only one and the lame trade to fubfift by^ 
will fall into poverty, and will become not only ufelefs, 
but even chargeable to the ftate. On the other hand, 
tnany ufeful and cffential arts are in danger of being loft 
by the decay of the tribes who are the depofitaries of 
them. Befides, new ncceffities and, new difcoveries arc 
conftantly giving birth to new arts. How fhall tbefe arts 
be cultivated in ftates where every family is attached to 
a certain profeffion?; It will be necefiary then at every 
turn to create new tribes, and affign new ranks r Finally^ 
there are arts which abolifh themfelves by our being 
experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 
will then become of the families which were the depor 
fitaries of them ? and how will they be able to fubfift and 
maintain rhemfelves? 

However 
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However great thefe inconveniencies may .be, there 
are ftill others of much more dangerous confequence. 

What is the principal end of fociety ? It is union and 
concord amongft its members Thefe ineftimable ad- 
vantages can never be found in ftates where profeflions 
are hereditary, and attached to certain families. This 
fort of divifion produces invincible averfion, very dif- 
ferent from fuch fentiments as fpring from difference of 
rank only, a difference which excludes not reciprocal 
attachments between inferiors and fupcriors. A body of 
men united and attached from their infancy to one cer- 
tain profeffion, know and efteem only that profeffion, 
and regard all others with a fovereign contempt. From 
whence arife innate hatred, indelible jealouly, and mu- 
tual difdain among all the members of the ft ate. Mu- 
tual good-will, mutual deference, and one common in- 
tereft, are the prop and bafis of every kind of govern- 
ment ; all motives to which are deftroyed by this wretch- 
ed policy. It renders the greater part of the citizens 
ufelcfs to each other. It ads in direft contradiftion to 
the intention of fociety; the end of which is to unite the 
minds of the perfons compofing the ftate, and to bring 
them to regard each other as brethren, and as members 
of one and the fame body. It fuppreffes the m6ft falu- 
tary effects which men ought to draw from the neceffity 
and habitude of living together. In fuch ftates every 
one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man of 
another tribe than his own. Let us take one example 
more, and judge of the paft by the prefent. 

In all times, the people of the Greater India have 
been divided into different cajtes or tribes. In all times 
profcffions have xhtxt been hereditary in families, and 
the tribes have never been permitted to contraft allian- 
ces with each other *>. What is the effeft of this fatal^ 
policy ? Every tribe has its own language, its own reli- 
gion, ufages, cuftoms, and particular laws '. There arc 

<» Diod. 1. a. p. 153, 154- ; Strabo, 1. 15. p. loaj^, 1033. ; Arrian. dc Ind. p,. 
53o, 533. 

^ Voyacc de la Boulayc Ic Gouz. p. if 9, \Cc, ii%. ; Voyage of Ov in -ton, t. J. 

P- ip2 ; Let. edif. t. 12. p. 67. • ' , ^ • .\ ' ^ ' 
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as many temples or pagods as there are tribes; no com- 
munication, no relation, all is feparate and peculiar. 
Each pagod is ferved by the miniftersof its own tribe '^Z 
Every trade is confined to its own cade, and can be ex- 
crcifcd only by thofc whofe parents profeffcd it ^ A man 
of an inferior cafte, whatever merit he may have, can 
never rife to one fuperior ". The fciences are ii\accef- 
fiblcto every tribe but that of the Bramins and the Ra- 
jas *. Two men of different caftes may not eat toge- 
ther, approach each other, nor converfe familiarly r. 
They often come to blows on the fubjed of precedency ''. 
One cannot conceive to what excelTes the hupian mind 
may be carried by firch prejudices and fuch infatuation *. 
There is fuch a cafte held fo low and contemptible, that 
thofc belonging to it dare not look a man in the face 
who is of a cafte fuperior. If they did take that liberty, 
he would have a right to kill them on the fpot^. I dare 
not affirm, that the divifion of the people into different 
claffes, and the hereditary profeffions, produced as bad 
cffeds in Fgypt; but if ihe confequence was the fame, 
as is very probable *^, what ftiall we think of the wifdom 
and forefight of their firft legiflators? 

There was a fault ftill more effential in the conftitu- 
tion o§ the Egyptian government. Marriages were 
permitted between brothers and fifters **• That cuftom 
is entirely contrary to the rules and principles of good 
policy. It could be neceffary only when the earth was 
void of inhabitants and needed peopling; but ought to 
have been aboliflied as foon as mankind began to mul- 
tiply, and political focieties to Jbe formed. By the light 
of rcafon alone, moft legiflators perceived the inconve- 
nicncics which muft refult from marriages between 
brothers and fifters. They were fenfible, that, without 
intermarriages, each family would form a feparate and 

f La Banlaye, p. 159. ; Voystge 6c Pirar4, p. 177. « I-ctt. t^ilt^t, s, p. 18. 
u Lett. id\(. t. 14. p. ao4. 

> Ibid. t. itf. p. »2i. ; Mcmpires de Trer. Mars, 1701. p. 17. 
y Lett. edif. t. i». p. 61 i VoyngQ de Pirard, p. 17^ &c. ^ Anc. reUt. dt% la- 
dies et d^ la Chine, p. t»3, 1*4. "* IsCtt. edif. t« i». p. ^. 
« Ibid. p. 9^t &c. k Lett ^dif. t. ix. p. 68. 
c See Herod. I 4. a. 47* itfr* . ^ Bee part i. book i. art. 4. 
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independent body in the ftate, by which means all ties of 
common interefl muft ncceflarily be loofened. The 
Chinefe proceed upon much wifcr maxims than did the 
Egyptians. The laws of China not only forbid the 
marriage of brothers and fiftersj they do not even, per- 
mit alliances in the fame family, be the affinity ever fo 
diftant ^ This is a very prudent law, and founded on 
the trueft policy. It was eftabliihed not only to unite 
all the fubje£ts in one common intereft, but alfo to pre- 
vent any particular family from combining and forming 
confederacies, a fort of union which is always prejudicial 
to a ftate. 

What the partifans of the Egyptians moft efte^m in 
the charaftcr and genius of that people, is their attach* 
ment to their cufl:oms and their refpeft for their laws. 
They have beftowed the greateft praifes on their con- 
ftancy in obferving them, and their ftridncfs in permit- 
ting no deviation from the primitive ufages of the mo- 
narchy. The introduftion of a novelty was, fey th^^ 
a prodigy in Egypt. All was done by precedent ^ . The 
Egyptians difdained to borrow any thing from other na- 
tions «. 

Certain however it is, that the Egyptians can ^crve 
no peculiar eulogium on this account. It is a prtifciple 
common to all the eaftern nations. We know, that the 
Orientals are ftriftly attached to their proper cuft:oms, 
and never change them. Their ways of thinking and 
ading are the fame they ever were. Befides, it is a- 
greed, that the temperature of the air and the pofition of 
climates have a confiderable influence on the charafte- 
riftic humour of a people. The always uniform tem- 
perature of Egypt is the caufe of the folidity and con- 
ftancy of the inhabitants. It remains to inquire whether 
this virtue puftied to excefs, may not become a vice. 

We cannot relteft too much, nor take too many pre- 
cautions before we tamper with the ancient conftitu- 
tions of a fliate, and attempt any alterations ; tliis fcruple, 
however, ought to have its bounds. It is certain, from 

c Martini, 1. i. p. 31. f Plato dc leg. ], a. pj. 780, 1. 7. p. 886. 5 Diod. 

1. 1. p. 74. J Porphyr. dcabftin, 1. 4. p. 370, 37.1. < Herod. I. x. n. 91. > 
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experience, that a law may have been very good at one, 
time, yet ceafe to be fo at another, and even become a, 
grievance. It is equally true, that there are laws whofe 
bad tendencies time only can difcpver. Circumftances 
change, and it then becomes ncceffary to change the. 
political fyftem alfo, to abolifh the iaucicnt laws, and to 
fubftitute new ones in their places. It is impoflible that 
the firft legiflator fhould have forefeen every thing. 
Why (hould we not avail ourfelves of ufeful difcoyeries^ 
made in other climates? Is an inftitution of lefs value 
becaufe it is not our work?. Ox ought that motive to. 
prevent our appropriating it, when the advantages which, 
may refult from it are evident? Irt a word, a rigid at- 
tention to the obfervation of ancient laws, and refpeffc 
for antique cuftoms, ought' never to extend fo far as to 
rcftrain the efforts of genius and imaginatioft. Time on- 
ly can give perfeftion to arts and fciences. New lights 
are acquired every day, and every day bur views are, 
^ei3.ified and extended. Experience lays open the er- 
rors and abfurdities of ancient praftices. It is then the 
j)art of good policy to reform the old and erroneous 
ufages, and to invent and eftablifh more fuitable me- 
thods in their room/ This lieverthelefs is what could 
not ttl done in Egypt. Cpnftantly tied to the obfer- 
vance of primitive cuftoms, they were not permitted to 
deviate from them oh any occafion: the laws exprefsly 
forbade it ^. 

The effect of this pernicious manner of thinking has 
been fuch, that, generally fpeaking, the oriental nations 
have made no proficiency in any kind whatfoever. They 
liavc drawn no improvement or advantage from their 
frequent commerce with the Europeans, but always li- 
mited and bound to their ancient ufages, they are the 
fame juft now that they were 3000 years ago. I think 
the rcafon of this may be found in what I. have former- 
ly faid on the eftablilhment of hereditary profeflions in 
families. If they, had permitted the introdutlion of new 
arts, they muft have created new tribes, and fuffered the 

k Pl^tD, Diod. Porphyr. Icdsfu^ra ciU 
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dqxjfitarics of their ancient knowledge to perifh with 
want. 

Notwithftanding the defefts which we have here ta- 
ken notice of ill the Egyptian politics^ we muft, how- 
ever, do juftice to thefe people, and acknowledge that 
thefe imperfcftions are made Amends for by many ex- 
cellent maxims, and admirable principles, fuch, in a 
word, as are fufficient to make us conceive a very ad- 
vantageous idea of their legiflators. 

The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many 
of the trueft maxims of government. This grave and 
fcrious nation eafily comprehended, that the trueft end 
of politics is to ihake the people happy, and that they 
can only be fo in proportion as they are infpired with 
fentiments of virtue and gratitude. With this view, 
the attention of the legiflature was turned to conciliate 
mutual refpcft among the citizens, and to imprefs them 
with a juft and ready knowledge of their relative duties. 
Hence thofe fevere laws againft murder, adultery,"' and 
rapes, and all thofe regulations invented and eftablifhed 
fbr the fecurity of the citizens againft each other u 
Hence that infinite refpeft they paid to old men. The 
youths were obliged to rife at their approach and yield 
them every where the fir ft placed In fine, the legifla- 
ture took care to carry the rules of civility to the great- 
^ eft extent '. Thefe were fo many civil and political ties 
invented to reftrain licentioufnefs, and maintain peace 
and good order among the citizens ; they were fo many 
expedients adapted to inculcate fweetnefs of temper, and 
capable of preserving union, by banifhing all the vices 
which proceed from harfli and unpoliftied charafters. 

From the fame principle are derived the laws relating 
to the burial of the dead, the cuftom of embalming and 
dcpofiting them in magnificent fepulchres, and that of 
regarding the dead body of a father as the fureft pledge. 
for the debt oif his fon °». All thefe inftitutions tended 
to nourifli filial love and veneration for parents. They 

i See part t. book i. art. %» 
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who had fo great a refpcft for their fathers when dead, 
mufl certainly have treated them with deference when 
alive. That glory which is allowed the Egyptians of 
being the moft grateful of all men °, demonftrates the 
juftnefe of the meafures which the legiflators had taken 
to ingrave that virtue in the hearts of their people. 

But there is one cuftom of the Egyptians which de- 
ferves all the praifes we can poffibly beftow; it is that of 
bringing the memory of the dead into judgment, and 
making the lives of the deceafed pafs a rigorous exa- 
mination before the honours of fepulture were decreed 
them. The trial was held in public. It was the people 
who decided and pronounced fentence^} and certainly 
there could not on fuch occafions be a more competent 
judge. This was an excellent method for keeping the 
whole nation in their duty, the kings ' themfelves not 
being exempt from it. Hiftory prefents us with no 
cuftom more prudent or more politic, tending to infpire 
the citizens with the nobleft fentiments of honour and 
virtue. Maxims like this have always been the foun- 
dation of fuch empires as are known to have fubfifted 
the longeft time, and with the greateft glory. 



C H A P- V. 

Of Greece. 

I Have already indicated in the preceding volume a 
part of the revolutions which Greece underwent in 
the beginning of the ages which are now under confi- 
deratiou. There we faw how the return of the Hera- 
clidce into Peloponnefus had produced an entire change 
in the different principalities of that part of Europe ^ It 
muft be remembered alfo, that about the fame time 
Thebes and Athens, whofe government had hitherto 
been monarchical, changed it into the republican ^. There 
were ftill other commotions in Greece. Some king- 

n Diod. 1. 1. jy. loi. . o Ibid. p. 84. 103. 

P Sec part X, book i. c. 3. art. 6. ^ Ibid. 
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doms which had been formed originally came to an 
end, and fome new ones were raifed. Many cities, sJtcr 
the example of Thebes and Athens, creded thenifelvcs 
alfo into republics '. The hiftory of all thefe different 
fiates is not equally interefting. 

We may affirm, that the knowledge of that of Athens 
and of Lacedaemon only is of any importance. Thcfc 
two cities, by means of the afcendant and fuperiority 
they acquired in Greece, diredcd the motions, and 
even modelled the genius of the whole nation. Ajthens 
and Lacedsemon were the leaders in all the prindpal 
events in which the Greeks were concerned : inlbmiurh 
that if we carefully ftudy the hiftory of thefe two cities, 
we fliall be perfcdly well acquainted with the charafter, 
genius, and politics of the Greeks. I fliall therefore 
content myfelf with laying open the Athenian and Spar- 
tan principles of government, witii examimng the form 
of it, and pointing out the differences between the go* 
vernuig maxims of thefe two republics. 

ARTICLE I. 

Athens* 

A Lthough the Athenians, like all the other dates 
J^ of Greece, were originally governed by kings, ne- 
ver any people were more lirongly inclined to democra- 
cy, llie power of their kings, rcftrained nearly to the 
mere command of the armies, was nothing in time of 
peace ^. Plutarch obfervcs, that in Homer's catalogue ci 
the Grecian forces at the fiegc of Troy, the poet di- 
fiinguiflies the Athenians by the name People ^ Yet at 
that time they were governed by a king *. Homer, by 
this dillinfticn, undoubtedly intended to make known 
the bent of the Athenians towards democracy, and give 
us to underlland that the principal authority refidcd in 

*■ Paufan. L i. c- 43. p. 103, 
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the j^ople. Upon the death of Codrus, a difference 
'which arofe among his children^ furnifhed thb Atheni- 
ans, weary of monarchia'cl government, with a pretext 
to abolifli it. ' 

Codrus, the prince who fo generoufly facrificed him- 
felf for his people, left two children, Medon and Ni- 
Icus «. Medon was the eldeft, and in that right ought 
to hare fucceeded to the crown; but Nileus^ oppofed it^ 
imder pretence that Medon being a cripple, fucha de-- 
formity degraded the majefty of the throne *. The A- 
thenians referred the decifion of this difference to the 
oracle of Delphos. The Pythian prieftefs pronounced 
in favour of Medon, and adjudged him the crown ^. 

This decifion, which confirmed the right of Medon ^ 
ought to have removed all obftacles ; but either the peo- 
ple had no regard for it, or, which is moft likdy, the 
fenfe of the oracle had an ambiguity, which the Athe-^ 
nians interpreted fo.as to favour their inclination to a- 
bolifh monarchy '. Be that as it will, they took occa- 
fion firom thence to change the form of their govern- 
ment, and fupprefs the royal authority; Jupiter was de- 
clared fole monarch of Athens *• For the government 
of the ftate they chofe magiftrates to whom they gave 
the name of Archontes. Medon had no. advantage but 
that of being honoured with that dignity. The firft: 
Archontes were perpetual. He who was invefted with 
that office, held it for life \ 

This new form of government fubfifted 331 years. 
But the Athenian people, who were fond to excefs of 
liberty whhout bounds, looked upon the perpetual ar- 
chontate as too lively an image of royalty. Refolved to 
abolifh even the fliadow of it, they reduced thq pxercifc 
of the archontate to ten years ^. 

This reduftion, however, did not produce tranquilli- 
ty. Jealoufy and the natural inquietude of the Atheni- 
ans reprefented that fpace of ten years as too Ipng and 

« Paufan. 1. 7. c. ». iniU * Ibid. T Ibid. 

z 8ec MaHham p. 34. * !*»«*• * Ibid. « Ibid. 
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dangerous. With a view of oftcncr refuming the au- 
thority which they reluftantly intrufted to tncir ma-» 
giftrates, this diftruflful people thought fit to abridge 
the time of their fun6iions, and at lall they reduced 
the term of the archontate to one year only «*. 

Thefe revolutions expofed Athens to the greateft ca- 
lamities. A power fo limited as^ tha,t of the ^rchontes 
was infufScient to reftrain reftlefs fpirits, become jealous 
to excefs of liberty and independence. Fadions and 
broils arofe every day, and all concord was at an, end «• 
it would bq difficult to determine exadly what was the 
form of government at Athens till the tiipc of Solon, 
Ancient authors have not explained thcmiclves prccife- 
ly on this fubjefl:^ '\Ve find nothing in their writings 
which can give us a clear idea of it. It is very probable, 
that, for the internal goyernment and prefervation of the 
ftate, they q.bferyed nxoft of the laws by which Athcfns 
was governed in the time of their kings ^ . 

Athens was in fuch a fitua^tion as muft have drawn on 
its total ruin. Misfortunes inftrufl:. The Athenians 
perceived that th^ ftate cpuld nqt fubfift amidll the 
troubles and differ\fions which diftrafted it. They then 
confidered h9w to check that fpirit of independence 
which polTefled the citizens. For thi§ important work 
they catt their eyes on Draco, an illuftrious perfonage, 
of known wifdom and probity, and well verfed in divine 
and human laws «. They intrufted hiih with authority 
neceflary to reform the ftate, and to publilh fuch laws 
as might remedy grievances which it was high time to 
put an end to. As the name of Draco is found in the 
li^ of the arcliontes^ we may believe, that it was du* 
ting his magiftracy that he undertook to refbrm the re- 
public. 

We do not find that before Draco the Athenian? had 
any body of laws reduced into writing ^\ They might 
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Indeed have had wtitten laws ', but they had not com-, 
piled them, nor formed a code of them. The admini-* 
ftration of the laws was fo uncertain, that almoft all the 
judgments were arbitrary. They had not even fpecificd 
what actions were criminal, and what punifhment fhould 
be inflifted on thofe who committed them K Draco 
inavbe regarded as the firft legiflator of Athens '. 

He was of a hard and auftere charafter. His feverity 
was extreme, and making no diftinclion between ofFenceSj 
he panifhed with death the flighteft fault, equally with 
the moft enormous crime ". Draco renewed alfo the 
law whieh ordered prol^cutions againft things in- 
animate, when they had occafioned the death of any 
one ». Being alked why he decreed capital punifhment 
for all forts of faults; becaufe, anfwered he, the fmal- 
left appears to me worthy of death, and I have been able 
to find no other punifhment for the greatefl «. Herodi* 
cus faid of the laws of Draco, that they feemed lefs the 
work of a man than of adragon, alluding to the name of 
the legiflator^. Demades, a famous orator charafteri- 
fed them very well, when he faid they were not written 
with ink, but with blood **. Ariflotle docs not appear 
to have made a great account of them, fince he fays 
that they were remarkable for nothing but their cruel- 
ty ^ There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept fome fcattercd fragments in different authors *". Wc 
da not find that this legiflator changed any thing in the 
form of government ^ He only conflituted a new court 
called the Ephetes ". This tribunal compofed of fifty-one 
judges, chofen amongfl thofe of the greatefl diftinftion 
in the ftate^ became the chief tribunal of Athens. They 
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appealed to them from the declfions of all the other 
jurifdiftions, as the fole judges in the laft refort. This 
great luftre of the Ephetes was not of long duration. 
The Areopagus humbled by Draco, refumed its ancient 
fplendor under Solon. 

The laws of Draco were too violent to fublift long, 
if they bad been ftriftly executed; the law would have 
dcftroyed more citizens than the fcourges of heaven, or 
the fword of the enemy. They were obliged therefore 
to foften the rigour of them ; and the extreme feverity 
of thefe laws led into the oppofite exccfs, ficentioufnefs 
and impunity. FadUons and divifions were renewed 
with greater force than ever. They relapfed into their 
firft troubles. The republic fplk into as many parties 
as there were different forts of inhabitants in Attica ^. 
They were ready to come to the worft extremities. In 
this danger they had recourfe to Solon, who, by his rare 
cjuaKties, and particularly by his great moderation, had 
acquired the affedion and veneration of the whole city ^, 
They preffed him to labour the ceflation of 4ifcQrd, by 
taking upon himfclf the management of public ^iffairs. 

Solon hefitated long before he would charge himfelf 
with a commiflion of fo much, difficulty * ; at length he 
was eleded Archon, without the form of drawing lots 
as in other eleftions ♦, and with unanimous confent they 
named him fovereign arbiter and legiflator of Athens b^. 

Solon, invefted with abfolute authority, and mafter 
of the hearts of his fellow-citizens, applied hiipfelf ftre- 
nuoufly to reform the government of Athens. He cour 
dufted himfelf with all the firmnefs ^nd prudence requi* 
fite in a ftatefman. Although he knew perfeftly the 
>^hole extent of the tvil, yet he did not tfxink if expe- 
dient to correft certain abufes which appeared too ftrong 
to be remedied. He undertook no changes, butfuchas 
he hoped to make the Athenians relifli by means of 
rcafim, or force them to accept by the weight of au- 

3f Plut. in Sol. p. 8f . y Plur.'ibia. « Pint. ibid. 

• JEiAui. var. bift: 1. 8^ c. xo, l> Herod. I. x. n^ ap. ; yiut. p. 67. E. 
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thority, wifely tempering, as he faid himfelf, force with 
lenity. Thus being afked, whether the laws which h^ 
had given the Athenians were the bed which coul4 
have been prefcribed them? yes, fays he, the beft that 
they were capable of receiving *^. 

Solon began with repealing all the laws of Drado, ex-. 
G^pt thofe which regarded murderers **• He then pro-^ 
ceeded to the police 0i the ftate, that is to fay, to thq 
diftribution of offices, dignities, and magiftracies. He 
left them all in the hands of the rich, whom he diftri- 
bated into three different claffes relative to their differ-: 
cnt abilities. Thofe whofe revenue amounted annual- 
\y to five hundred mcafures, as well of grain as of dried 
fruits and drinks, CQmpofed the firft clafs. In the fe-j ^ 
cond were ranked fuch citizens as had thr^e hundred, * 
and could maintain ^ horfe in time of war. In the third 
were placed thofe who had two hundred «. The fourth 
^d laft clafs comprehended all hirelings, and fuch aa 
lived by their labour f . 

The citizens of this clafs were never admitted into 
offices. Solon gave them only the right of voting in 
the public affemblies. This privilege, which at the be- 
ginning appeared of little confequence, became in the 
end very confidcrable, and rendered the people abfplute 
matters of affairs, feeing the greater part of the law-fuits 
and differences were brought back to the people by- 
right of appeal from all the fentences of the magiflrates. 
Befides, as the laws of Solon had the defeft of being 
written with much qbfcurity, they perpetually wanted 
explanation^, and jhe public affembhes h?id the fole 
right of determining what fenfe ought to be given 
them/. It was alfo in thefe affembljes, that the great- 
eft affairs of the ftate were decided, fuch as peace and 
war, treaties, the regulation of the finances, Zcq., 

Thus the conftitutiqn of the gpvernment pf Athens 
was purely democratical; that is, all the authority wa$ 
yp. the hands of the people K It appears, that Solon was 

c rim. in Sol. p. 8tf. C. d ^lian..var. hift, I. 8. c. jq. ; Plut. p. 87. E. 

^ AriH, poHt. 1. » t. i». • f Pint. p. 87. E. 8 Arift. Plut. loch cit, . 

i l^lito in ^Jcncx. p. 519, ; Dcmofth?^. in'NcsBram, p, 87;. C, 
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fenfible of the inconvcniencics of the exceflive jpowct 
which he had trufted to the multitude. He confidere4 
how to give it a check ; and, in this view, he chofe out 
of every tribe a hundred perfons of merit, of whom hd 
compofed a new council called the fenate. As in the 
time of this Icgiflator there were only four tribes, thd 
number of the fcnators was 400. The people could on* 
ly make decrees on what had been debated and propo^ 
fed in the fenate ^ Before the fehate could aflemble, the 
fiibjeft on which they were to deliberate was to |be pu- 
blicly notified *". After the afiair had been examined^ 
they read to' the people what had been concluded in the 
fenate. Thofe who had a mind to fpeak, then mount- 
ed the tribunal of harangues. When afterwards they 
came to vote, the public crier begian with calling with 
a loud voice the citizens who had pafled the age of fifty 
years ', and proceeded to thofe of thirty ; for that age 
muft have been attained before any one could havd 
right of fuffrage in the public affemblies. In the firfl: 
place, they decided whether the affair fhould be put lin* 
der deliberation. In effeft, the people had the power 
either purely and fimply to rejeft the decree of the fe-^ 
nate, or to order the execution of it after examination **• 
It is on this fubieft, that Anacharfis faid one day tc> , 
Solon: " I wonder, that, among you, fages Ihould only 
*' have the right of deliberating, while that of deciding 
*' is referved for fools'*.'* 

To re-eftablifh the authority of the Areopagus de- 
prefled by Draco, had been one of the firft cares of So-^ 
Ion. To this auguft court he committed the general in-' 
fpeftion over the whole ftate, and the care of feeing the 
laws obfervcd, of which he made them the guardians °» 
It is unneceffary to enter into any detail of the civil re* 
gulation^ of this legiflator, they are fufficiently known. 
We know the homage paid by the Romans to the laws 
of Solonj fome of which fubfift to this day, feeing they 
were the foundation of the Roman law iadopted by al- 

i Plut. p. 88. D. Jt, Pottcric areheol. I. x. c. »tf. p. xii. 

I Plat. t. >. p. 784. C. ffl Sec Sigon de rep. A then. 1. 1. c. 34. 

» Pint in SoL p. 81. B. « Plut. p. 88. F.; Athcn* I 4, c. ip. p.i.tfS. 
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moft all Europe. It appears, that Sjolon had borrowed 
many of them from the Egyptians p. They engraved 
them upon rolls of wood fet into frames, in fuch a man- 
ner as to be eafily turned round *. Thefe monuments 
were firft depofited in the citadel, and afterwards in the 
Prytaneum, to the end that all the world might have 
accefs to confult them \ Some of thefe frames and 
rolls fubfifted ftill in the time of Plutarch ^ 

To explain the conftitution of the government of A* 
thens, is to make known its defcfts. Every flate where 
the people judges and decides, is effentially vitious. HoW 
in effeft is it poffible to debate affairs in affemblics fo 
tiumerous? How is it poffible even to be heard? We 
tnay judge of the multitude of auditors compoling the 
affemblies at Athens, by the number of fuffrages which 
the law exaded when a citizen was to be baniihed by 
the oftracifm, or a ftranger to be adopted. In either 
cafe, fix thoufand votes at Icaft were neceflary *. What 
troubles moreover muft not have been occasioned by 
party-divifions, and the diverfity of opinions, interefts^ 
and private views? 

Solon, to make ufe of an expreiSon of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and fecu- 
red by the Areopagus and the fenate of four hundred, as 
by two firm and immoveable anchors, would ceafe to be 
agitated and tormented "*. The fiiccefs however did not 
anfwcr his expectation. Never Hate was . more agi- 

P Solon fenfcntiss adjutus JEgypti factrdotum^ Utis jufto moder amine fegihus Ro' 
wano quoquejuri maxtrnvm addiclu firmamentttm^ Amm. Marcel. 1. xx. c. t6. p. 

Ic is true, that, according to Herodotus, 1. 1. n. tp. and Plut. p. px. Solon 
xvis not in Egypt till after he had publilhed his laws ; but this tegidatcp either 
tindcrdood the laws of Egypt before liss voyage, or elfe he added to thofe laws, 
and correfted them by the knowledge he had acquired in Egypt ; for it is certaip, 
even by the tedimony 6f Herodotus, Diodorns, and Ammianus Marcellinus,. 
that Solon had borrowed many taws from the Egyptians. See Herod. 1. a. n. 
177. ; Diod. 1. x. p. 88, 90. j Amm. Marcell. 1. xz. c. 16.. p. 845. 

Q Plut. t. I. p. px. B. t. X. p. 79. ; A G'eiUus, I. z. c. ix. $ Suid in A^ovt^p 
t. 1. p. 140. in KvfijoUi* t. X. p. 400. 

r Poll. 1. 8. c. 10. fegm. 1x8, f Plut. fupra. 

t Demofth. in Neaeram, p. 875. E. ; Pollux, 1. 8. c. 5, fegm. xo. ; Plat, ia , 
Arirtide, p. 3ix. F. * ' - 

w In Sol. p. 88. Er 
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tated, or torn by jmore cruel diffenfions^ The caufe cail 
only be attributed to the too great authority poflcffed 
by the people. " The raflmefs and licentioufnefs of the 
*' popular aflemblies have ruined the republics of 
" Greece," fiiys Cicero *• I add, and particularly that 
of Athens. i 

Solon had indeed forefeen the abufe which the pco* 
pie would make of the power which he had intrufted to 
them, and had therefore devifcdacheck to reftrainthcm j 
but this check was not fufficient. The Areopagus had 
no part in the government ; and the fenate depending 
itfelf upon the people, could not repair a conftitution of 
ftatc effentially bad and defeftive. There was even a 
radicals vice in the conftitution pf this fenate defigned 
for a reftraint upon the people. It was too numerous. 
Compofed in its original of 400 perfons, it afterwards 
confifted of 600. Experience has always manifefted^ 
that the talents of the greateft men are cramped when 
they are affembled; and that where there is the greateft 
number of fages, there is alfo the leaft wifdom ^ 

We commonly view the Athenians on their favoura- 
ble and advantageous fide. We are ftruck with the 
jhining images of the hiftory of Athens, and impofed 
upon by its luftre. We are dazzled by the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, by the pomp of the fpefta- 
cles, by tlic tafte and magnificence of the public monu- 
ments, bv that crowd of great men excellent in every 
way, which will render the name of Athens for ever 
precious and memorable. Neverthelefs, if we would 
examine the interior ftate of this republic, very different 
fcenes would prefent themfelves *. We Ihould fee a 
ftate in inceffant combuftion, affemblies always tumul- 
tuous, a people perpetually agitated by brigues and 
fadlions, and abandoned to the impetuofity of the vileft 
haranguer; the moft illuftrious citizens perfecuted, ba- 
niflied, and continually expofed to violence and in- 
juftice *. Virtue was profcribed at Athens, and fervices 






Flacco, n. 7. t. 5. p. 144. T Pcrfian letters, let. ixS. 
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done their country forgot, n^y often punifhed by the 
oftracifm. What a government was that where the 
fight of fuch. citizens as had bed ferved the ftate was o- ^ 
dious and infupportablc! Valerius Maximus had reafon 
to exclaim, " Happy Athens, after fuch unjuft treat- 
" ment, , ftill to have found citizens who loved theii: 
** country ^J* The hiftory of all the other people of 
Greece cannotfurnifli nearfo many examples of injuftice 
and ingratitude towards the benefaftors of the ftate, as 
does the fingle city of Athens. * 

It cannot, however, be denied^ that good-nature, ge- 
nerofity, and even greatnefs of foul, formed the gene- 
ral and predominant charafter of the Athenians. We 
might cite a thoufand examples. I (hall relate no other 
than the law which ordained the conducing into the 
right road whofoever had happened to lofe it*^. But 
the populace will always be populace; every where 
•fickle, capricious, unjuft, cruel, and hurried away by 
the firft impreffions. Every individual Athenian waaf 
naturally good-natured, affable, obliging; but in the 
public affemblies it was no longer the fame man ^. A-* 
riftophanes reprefents the people of Athens under the 
emblem of an old man, very fenfible at home, but who 
£ills into dotagft^in the public affemblies *. The une- 
qual conduft of the Athenians difgufted their alhes, and 
at length entirely alienated them. It was ftill more in- 
fupportablc to the cities of their dependence. They 
treated them with the utqaoft rigour f» Thofe cities were 
forced to endure the caprice of a people flattered and 
perpetually feduced by their orators ; that is to fay, ac- 
cording to Plato, fomethin^ more dangerous and more 
terrible than the caprices of a prince fpoiled by the flat- 
tery and homage of a, few inconfiderable courtiers. > 

t» L, 5. c, 3. * Cicero dc offic. 1. 3. n. 13. 

d See Placo de lejr. 1. 3. ^ Xeaophon de rep. AtheQ.j Po\yb. 1. 6. c. 8. ; 
^lian. Var. hid. 1. a. c. 19. 1. j^. c. 18. 1. 5. c. 13. 

c In j&quit. z€t. %, fceu, ju.' ' , ^ See Cafaabon in Athen. p. 114, 17 S. 
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Laced^mon. 

T 17E have feen in the fecond part of this work, that 
^^ 80 years after the taking of Troy, the defcen- 
dents of Herpulcs retook poflcflion of Peloponnefus. 
They then marched under the conduct of three princi- ' 
pal chiefs, Ariftodemus, Teniencs, and Ctefiphon, 
Tliefe conquerors parted amongft them the countries of 
which they had made themfclves matters. Temenes had 
the Argolis. Meffenia fell to Ctefiphon. Arjftodemus 
dying in the courfe of this expedition, his two fons 
Eurifthenes and Procles took bis place, and had for 
their fhare LacJonia *. 

Thefe two princes did not think fit to divide the do- 
main adjudged to thera. Neither did they reign alter- 
nately, as Eteocles and Poliniccs had formerly agreed 
to do at Thebes ; but whether in virtue of their father*^ 
orders, or from fome other motives which we are ig- 
norant of, they governed conjunftly and with equal au- 
thority, each of them bearing the title of King of Lace- 
damon, and being acknowledged in that quality. What 
is the moft aftonifliing, is, that thefe two brothers had 
the ftrongeft antipathy for each other. They never a- 
grecd, and all their life was paflfed in continual difcords: 
pven their defcendents inherited that fatal mifunder- 
ftanding K For this form of government did not end 
with them. The fceptre remained cpnjunAly in thefe 
two branches which fubfifted about 900 years, during 
which time they gave kings to Sparta from father to 
fon without interruption. Thirty are reckoned in the 
line of Eurifthenes, and twenty-feven in that of Procles. 
Thefe two families became extinfl: .nearly about the 
fame time: remarkable fmgularlties thefe, and of 

B Supra, part a. 1. |. c. ^. art. 6. 
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vrhich I believe no example is to be found in any other 
nation. 

The revolution which had ravifhed the fccptre from 
the defcendents of Pclops to reftore it to the Heraclida, 
had caufed all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
ncfus. ' ITie inhabitants driven from their heritages had 
been conftrained to fly, and to feek an afylum in the 
neighbouring provinces ^ The country was left a de-. 
fert. The firft care of Eurifthenes and Pi-ocles was tp 
think of means to repeople Laconia. The more readi- 
ly to attain this end, they determined to receive all 
ftrangers who fliould'comc, let their rcafons for retiring 
thither be what they would; and, in order to fix them, 
they granted them the rights and privileges of nativea 
and citizens ^. 

The two kings then divided all Laconia into fix parts. 
They chofe Sparta for their capital, and eftabhfhed there 
their refidence. From this feat of government, they 
fent rulers into the cities of their dependence to fignify 
their orders to the people '. We are ignorant as to the 
reft, what were then the laws and maxims of govern^ 
ment. From this epocha till the reform of Lycurgus^ 
the hiftory of Sparta • is very obfcure. We (hall pafs 
over thefe times of darknefs, and proceed to the age of 
this famous legiflator. 

Although the regal power was eflabUftied, and con-^ 
ftantly fubfifted in the two branches of the reigning fa- 
mily, the ftate felt at laft the effefts of the difcords which 
this divided authority could not fail to occafion. The 
two kings formed each a party to which every one at- 
tached himfelf according to his intcrefts or particular in- 
clination. Thefe inteftine divifions forced the fovereigns 
to feek, in emulation of each other, means to gain the 
affeftion of their fubjtfts. They had rccourfe to fuch 
relaxations of authority as infenfibly became very preju- 
dicial to the maintenance and tranquillity of the ttate. 

i Supra, part x. 1. i. c 3. art. tf. k Strabo, I, 8. p. jffo, 5(5i, 561^ 

1 Arift. polit. I. z. c. p. p. 319. E; j Strabo, p. 5 (So, 
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Eurypont or Eurithion, grandfon of Procles, was the 
firft who, to pleafc the people, remitted fomething of 
the abfolute authority which the kings of Sparta had 
always enjoyed : a condefcenfion which produced hor- 
rible confufion and unbridled licentioufnefs : a fource of 
an infinity of mifchiefs which long afflifted the ftatc. 
The people, inftead of growing more traftable, became 
©nly ,thc more infolent Liberty degenerated into inde- 
pendence The kings had no longer' any authority^ 
They even dared to attempt their facred pcrfons. Eu- 
nomes, the father of Lycurgus, loft his life in a fedi- 
tion ». In the midft of thcfe troubles and anarchy ap* 
peared Lycurgus, whofe prudence and firmnefs wrought 
an entire change in the government of Lacedaemon. 

This famous legiflator might eafily have mounted the 
throne upon the death of liis elder brother, who had 
left no male-iflue: he even reigned fome months. But 
having learned that the queen his fifter-in -law was preg- 
nant, he declared that the crown belonged to the child 
which fhould be born, if it were a fon. He kept his 
word; and the queen being delivered of a prince^ Ly- 
curgus declared him king, and from that inftant divert-- 
ed himfelf of the fovereign power ". 

A conduft fo generous did not lay the fufpicions 
which fome enemies of Lycurgus had defigned to raiie 
of the uprightnefs of his intentions. To calm thefe and 
diflipate them entirely, this great man condemned him- 
felf to a voluntary exile. He undertook many voyages, 
with a view of confulting the moft able and experienced 
fages in the art of governing. He went firft to Crete ; 
then pafled into Afia ; and laftly travelled into Egypt, 
then the abode of feience and politics **. 

Lycurgus had governed the ftate but three months, 
but that time was fufficient to make known his abilities. 
His virtues had attraftcd the cfteem and veneration of 



« Plat, in Lyairg. p. 40. « Plat. p. 40, 41. 

"^ Plut. p. 41, 4*. 
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:ill his fcllowrcitizens ^ His abfence made them jlill 
more fenfible of their value. Difprders had fo increafcd 
in Sparta, that thie ^^hole date fcnt deputies feyeral tirae^ 
to prefs his return '^. . Thi$ difpofitipn of the minds of 
the citizens <i.etern>ined Lycurgustprcvifitbis country. 
Jie immediately refolved to change the form of governor 
ment, perfuadcd that the eftabliihment of fpme particur 
iar laws could bring. |1Q relief to tjie evils be wanted tq ^ 
cure^ 

Before tie executed his defign, he went tp Delphos. 
to confult Apollo upon the defign he meditated. The 
god approved it. He received the moft favourable aur 
fwer» The priefteft faluted him the friend of the gods^ 
exclaiming that fhc knew not whether ftie ought not tq 
regard him ^s a diyinity rather than a mere mortal. 
Then Ihe afljired Lycurgus, that Apollo had granted hi$ 
petition, and that he flipuld form a ftate the moft exr 
cellent that had ever pxiftcd ^ 

We eafily conceive wjiat credit an4 authority Lycur* 
gusf acquired by fuch a fanftion, and how much it aflift- 
ed him in rismoviiig difficulties. On his return tp La- 
(:edaempn, he began by gaining the moft eminent of the 
city, by communicating tp tnem his defigns. Being 
aflurcd of their confent, hp engaged them to nieet , m 
arms in the public fquare, to aftonifli and intimidate 
thqfe whp ihould att^pt tp oppofe his projefts •. He 
.met with no obftacle$, and did whatever jie pleafed. 

I (haU pafs over in filence the detail of the inftitutions 
and ordinances of Lycurgus. I fhall only remark, that 
this legidatpt did not think fit tq commit his laws to 
writing: he even very esfprcfsly fprbadc it! He wanted 
tp imprint them into the minds and hearts of his fellow- 
citizens "*, and he fuccceded. It is obfervable alio, that 
this legiflator would make no civil Jaw *. / 

It would be difficult, as to the reft, tp give a juft and 
precife idea of the political government of Lacedcempn. 

P Plut. p. 41. A. <I Plu:. p.^xs f Ibid. 

1 Plut. in t.ycurg. p. 4*. ' IbiU. -» Ibid. p. 47. 
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Plato himfclf agrees, that it is not pbflible to defirid it r. 
In efFeft, the government of Sparta was, properly fpeak^ 
ing, neither moriarcliital, ntir ariftdcratical, nbr demo* 
fcratical} it was misted^ and participated df all thcfd 
different kinds of political conftitutiorig. 

There t;eere tSvo kings at Sparta, but their power was 
ti/'cak aiid greatly circumfcribcd. It does ncft apj^ear, 
that their will had inf cdnfidcrablc infliieritc in the ftate, 
or that they had an^ great cttdit in the public delibera* 
tions^i They wetc, properlj^ fpcaking, only the firft 
fcitizens of the Itatc^j they acknowledging a fupcrior 
authority in the Ephori and the peojile, to whom they 
were accountable for their conduft ^: However, they 
enjoyed great ptivileges, fufEcient to diftinguilji them 
honourably. Their perfons alfo were held in the great- 
eft refpeft andconfideration''. 

The fenate^ compofed of twenty^ight eledive memi- 
bers, was originally poiTeffcd of a very extenfive autho* 
iity. This body had been inftituted by Lycurgus t6 
maintain an equilibrium between the kings and the peo- 
ple i the fenate fiding with the kings when the people 
wanted to cngrofs too mucli power, andon the contrary 
fupporting the intercfts of the people, when the kings 
appeared too enterprifing *. The kings afSfted in the 
fenate when they thought proper, and had the privilege 
of a double rote «. The fenate alone had the right of 
examining affairs, and propofmg* them in the public 
affembly; but when they bad given their opinion, the 
people were the matters either to approve or rejeft it f. 
The fenators, as I have already laid, were eleftive. It 

7 De lt%. 1. 4. p. 8»9. D. See alio AM, polic. K 4. c. p. 

« See Thucyd. I. i. d. 79* Ss, 87.; Arift. polit. 1. 3. c. 14. 

« Sec Herodot. I. 6. n, 56. 

b Herod. 1. 6. n. 8x, 85* > Thuqrd. 1. $. n. 60. tfj.; Diod. 1. 11. p. 533.; 
Pint. t. I. p. S06, F. 

c Herod. 1. 6, n, 56,; Plut. t. i. p. 804. d Plot. t. i. p. 41. E. 

c Herod. 1. tf. o. 57. Thncydtdes pretends that sa^b J^mg had but one vote, 
L X. n. 10. 

i Plvc in Lycurg. p. 43* B* 
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was by vote and in their aiTembly, that the people pro- 
ceeded to that important choice «. 
. ITie power of the fenate appeared very foon too 
ftrong and abfolute. It was refolved to give it a check, 
by oppofing to it the power of the Ephori. This efta- 
blifliment took place about 130 years after Lycurgus *. 
ITie l4)hori were five in number*, and remained only 
a year in office 1. They were chofen by the people, and 
often taken from amongft thofe of the loweft condition"^. 
Eftabliflied to defend the rights of the nation ag^nft the 
cnterprifes of the kings and of the fenate, they had a 
good deal of refemblance with the tribunes of Rome. 
Although their magiftracy was limited to a year, they 
became fo powerful, that, in the end, the whole autho- 
rity refted in their hands. The Ephori had a power to 
expel the fenators, to put them in prifon, and even to 
punifh them with death ». The kings were obliged to 
obey them at the third fummons ■• They had a right 
to fine them, and put them under arreft ■. When the 
kings entered the fenate, the Ephori were difpenfed 
witn rifing at their approach*^; but the kings were 
obliged to pay them that mark of refpeft ^ Every 
month they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ftate, the 
Ephori in the name of the repubhc, and the kings in 
their own name. ITie kings obliged themfelvcs by oath, 
and promifcd to govern according to the laws and cuf- 
toms. The oath that the Ephori took in the name of 
the republic, was, that they would maintain the perfons 
and authority of the kings as long as they fhould exaftly 
©bferve their promifcs **. For anirther check upon the 
kings, thefe magiftrates had contrived a very lingular 
expedient founded on the ignorance and fuperftition of 
the people. 

8 Arift. poHt. I. z. c. 9. p. 330, 331.; Jtiftin. 1. 3. c. 3. * 

• The arcicnts arc not agreed upon the time of the inftitutfon of the EphorL 
The greatefl number, however, refer their origirwl to Thcopoinpus, who reigned 
1 30 years after Lycurgus. 

'» Pauf. 1. 3. c. II. i Cragius apud Gronov. thef. Gr, antiq, t. 5. p. 1570. 

k Arift.polit. 1. a. c. 9. p. 330. A. * Xenophon de rep. Lac. 

^ Plut. in Agid, &. Cleom. p. 800. E. ; Corn. Nepos in Agcfil. n. 4. 

n Corn. Nepos in Pauf. o. 3, & 5. ® Xenopli, dc rep. Laced, fub. fin. 

P Phit. t. a. p. 3 1 7' A. 9 Xrno^h. loco cit. 
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Every nine years the Ephori chofe a night with a very 
clear and ferene {ky. They fat down in the open fields, 
keeping a profound filence, and their eyes fixed upon 
the heavens. If they faw a ftar fall, that is to fay, if 
they perceived dne of thofe luminous exhalations which 
we often fee Ihoot along the Iky, they immediately ac- 
cufed the kings of having incurred the anger of the 
gods. They fufpended them from their funftions till 
they fliould receive from the oracle sin order for their 
re-eftablifliment ^ 1 

The Ephori had alfo the charge of watching the con- 
duct of the queens ^ Laftly, they had the keeping of 
the public treafure % and the general infpeftion over all 
the ftate ^. Ariflotle juftly blames the eftablifhment of 
thefe magiftrates *. They caufed the fame diforders at 
Sparta, as the tribunes of the people at Rome. 

The people alfo had great authority at Sparta, and a 
confiderable fhare in the government y. The public 
affemblies folely decided the affairs of the ftate *. It was 
alfo in thefe aifemblies that the eledlion of the magi- 
ftrates was' made •. 

The government of Lacedaemon, where the authority 
was divided by five different bodies, two kings, a fe- 
nate, five Ephori, and the affembly of the people, is a 
kind of political paradox. The oppofition of all thefe 
different powers which reciprocally thwarted eacli 
other, Ihould in all appearance have been a perpetual 
fource of inteftine troubles and diffenfions. Neverthelefs 
we meet in hiftory with no ftate which has been Icfs a-- 
gitated than that of Sparta; and Polybius fays, that of 
all the people known in hiftory, none had fo long pre- 
ferved their liberty *». This certainly was not the effeft 
of a government fo defeftive in its conftitution as was 
that of Lacedaemon. We can therefore afcribe the 
caufe only to the laws of Lycurgus. So long as they 

r Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. 800. B. 

f Plato in Aldbiad. i®. p. 441. A. c Xcnoph. dc rep. Laced, fub fin. 

u iElian. var. hift. 1. *. c. 5. x Polit. 1. 2. c. 9. p. 330. 

y Plato dc leg. I. 4. p. 8x9.. O. z Thucyd, 1. i. n. 79, 85, 87. 

• Piuc. in Lycurg. p. 43. B. , b. L. 6. c. 6. p. 491. 
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were exaftlyobfervedjthe intereft of the ftate prevailed 
over all private cionfidertitioiis, and Sparta was the ter-» 
ror of her neighbours. Her ruin followed lis foon as flid 
loft fight of them. 

In effeft, we Cannot but alloi^ that there was a great 
fund of wifdpiTi and prudence in the laws of Lycurgu^. 
They have been the admiration ot the moft faitious po^ 
liticians of antiquity, and juftly too, even though they 
were to be judged by the event. But let us take it a- 
long with us, that thefe regulations could only be pro- 
per for a ftate of fmall extent, and were I'eally praftica- 
ble only amongft a people who were not numerous, 
fuch as thofe of which Greece was compofed. In the 
time of Lycurgus, they reckoned in Sparta only nme 
thoufand inhabitants «, and tliirty thoufand in the coun- 
try <*. In fo fmall a ftate a people may be educated and 
governed like a fmgle family. From this principle, I 
Ihall fay with Polybius, that the form of the government 
of Sparta was well enough adapted to it, as long as the 
Lacedseinoniatis aimed not at extending the bounds of" 
their dominions. But this fame government became 
imperfedt and defective from the moment that Sparta 
fuffercd herfelf to be hurried away by views of ambi« 
tion, and conceived projefls of advancement *« 

, A R T I C L £ in. 

0/ the Greek Colonies* 

'"THE attention whic^h I hate given td the hiftory of 
* Athens and of Lacedasmon, has Occafioned the 
i>miffion of an event which ought ilot however to be 
forgoti I mean the number of Grecian colonies, wbich^ 
about the beginning df the ages we are going through^ 
quitted their mother-country, and went to form eftablifti- 
meats in many parts of Afia and Europe. In the pre- 
cedino volume I have indicated the caufe of thofe emU 
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grations. There we faw what had been the cffed and 
ponfcquences of the revolution which Greece under^ 
went when the HcTstclidae came and wrelkd the fceptre 
from the defccndents of Pclops, about 80 years after the 
taking of Troy. The molt renowned and celebrated of 
thefe colonies, were thpfe which were formed in Afia 
t>y the Ipnians, the* ^olians, and the Dorians. 

The Trojan war had given the Greeks an opportuni- 
ty of acquiring a prptty exad knowledge of the Leflcr 
Afia. The lonians anciently ciiablilhcd in Attica, but 
afterwards fettled in Peloponnefus, had remained there 
In tranquillity till fuch time as the He?-aclidi3S came to 
f etake pqAeffion of it. The Achjsans, at that time dri- 
ven from Laconia, fell upon the lonians and conitraintd 
them to quit Peloponriefus. Tl^e lonians took refuge in 
^ticaf; but having multiplied to fuch a, degree that 
the country could no longer maintain fo great a num- 
ber of inhabitants, Nileus, that fon of Codrus whom the 
Athenians had rejeded^, placed himfelf at their head, 
and condufted them ipto Afia. They tooH pofleffion 
pf a CQuntry which was then bounded by Caria and by 
Lydia. It is that which from ther^ was afterws^ds cal- 
led Ionia* There they built twelve cities, Ephcfus, Cot 
lophpn, Clazomena, &c.^ 

This colqny had been preceded by another emigra- 
tion, which is not leis famous in hiftory. Thofe of the 
Achaeans who defpended from ^olus, having beci^ 
driven from Laconia by the Dorians, who returned in* 
to Pelpponnefus with the Hcraglidae, fpund themfelves 
pbliged to fc^k for new lands \. They put themfelves 
under the cofidufit of Penthileus, that fon of Oreftes 
who had been dethroned by the Hcraclidae. After fomc 
rambling they fixed themfelves in the Leffer Afia, be- 
tween Ionia and Myfia, and gave that country the name 
of lioHa. Smyrna and .many other cities owe their 
foundation to that colony K ' 

f Sec^art x. 1. i. c. 3. art. ff. f Supra, p. jo, B^. 49. 

h M..rm. Arund. cp, x6\ Pauf. i. 7. c. i, i-iit j ^liai. var, hift. 1. 3. c. j. 
i See part 2. I. 1. c. 5. art. 6, • ■ 

|t $trabo, I. 13. p. S7Ai^ VtU. Pateit. 1. U n. »;4-. 
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The third colony, which paffcd about the fame time 
from Greece into Afia, was compofed of Dorians. They 
had accompanied the Heraclidae in their expedition a- 
gainfl the Athenians in the reign of Codrus. The He- 
racUdse were beaten ; but their defeat did not prevent 
their fcizing the country of Megara, and giving it to 
the Dorians. A part of this people remained in that 
country; fome of them paffed into Crete; but the far 
greateft number eftabUflied themfelves in that .part of 
the Leffer Afia which from them was called Doria. 
There they built Haliearnaffus, Cnidos, and other cities. 
They alfo fpread themfelves into the iflands of Rhodes, 
Cos, &c.' 

I fhall fay nothing of feveral other colonics which 
went from 'Greece about the fame time, and fhall pafs 
over in filence thofe confiderable fettlements which we 
know were made by the Greeks in Italy ", in Sicily °, 
on the borders of the Pontus Euxinus *", and as far as 
the coafts of Africa p. This detail would lead us too 
far. The colonies of the Leflcr Afia are without con* 
tradidion the moft famous of all thofe which were ever 
formed by the Greeks. They prove lufEciently to \vhat 
^ height this part of Europe was formerly peopled. We 
are aftonifhed, that fo inconfiderable a nation as the 
Greeks, ihut up in the compafs of a country not equal 
to a fourth part of France, fhould have been in a con- 
dition to fend out almolt at the fame time fo great a 
number of colonies. 

This perhaps would be the proper place Jo propofc 
fome refleftions on the facility and inclination which the 
ancients had to form and fend fo many colonies into 
countries often remote. Onq might dwell upon that 
ufage which Angularly characterizes the ages of wljich I 
am now fpeaking. One might alfo conclude with much 
probability, that families multiplied much more at that 
time than they appear to do now. There might be 
room for forming many reafonings on the caufe of that 

J Strabo, I. 14. p. 955. 

» Marfham, p. 510. n Id. p. 4(^3. « {d. p. ji(5. P Id. TbM 
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'reftlefs humour which rendered the ancients fo fubjeft 
to migrationr, and which led them to change their a- 
bod^e with a faciUty that always aftoniflies us at prefqpt. 
In efFeft, many ages paffed before the greateft part of 
the ancient nations were well eftablifhed or fixed for a 
continuance in the fame diftrift. All thcfe different 
objcfts which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly 
defervc to be examined with great attention; biit this 
difcuffion would divert us too much from the principal 
objeft which ought to employ us in the prefent article. 
I return therefore to the Grecian colonics. 

I fee nothing particular to fay on the form of govern- 
ment followed by the different colonies of which 1 have 
been fpeaking. As moft of thcfe tranfmigrations were 
made only about the time that the republican fpirit be- 
gan to be predominant in Greece, the colonies which 
went from it conformed themfclves to thofe ideas, and 
adopted, in cpnfequence, the republican^ government. 
As tO'the laws civil and political, that they eftablifhed 
originally, it is to be prefumed, that, in their begin- 
nings, they differed little from thofe of which I had oc- 
cafion to give an account in the fecond part of this 
work, in explaining the ancient government of Greece ''. 
In procefs of time only it became neccffary to make 
fuch alterations as were fuitable to the particular por- 
tion of each colony, 

I (hall carry no further my refearches into the Gre- 
cian hiftory. My intention is not to deliver^ all that 
may be found worth notice in a nation fo worthy of our 
ftudy and of our attention. ! fhall only fay a word on 
the revolution which was wrought in the government, 
manners, and genius of the different ftates of Greece, 
during the ages here under confideration. 

Greece in one fenfe comprehended but one and the 
fame people, and, till about the middle of the ages we 
are now going through, a pretty clofc uniformity of 
manners prevailed. But, from that epocha, there is to 

% See book i. c. 3. art. 8. . 
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be obfervcd a great variety and difagreement in the? 
manners and condufl of the different (ktes which coni^; 
pofed the Qreek nation. It is eafy to penetrate the 
<2laufe, if we re fle& but a little on the events of which 
this part of Europe was the theatre. 

government and manners had been originally the. 
JEime or nearly alike in the different flates of Greece, 
?ilthough founded by various colonies. Let us rua 
through the firft ages of the hiftory of Athens, of Ar». 
gos, of Sicyon, Thebes, Sparta, Corinth, Mycenae, we. 
Ihall obfervc np difference in the ^dminiftr^tion of thefe 
different ftat.s. We fee the fame uniformity fubfiftfor 
niany ages, and till after the rt^turn of the Heraclida& 
into Pcloponnefus. As yet the Greeks were very ig^ 
liorant in arts and fciences, in commerce, navigationj^- 
^the art military, and politics. This I have proved f^if^ 
liciently in the fecond part of this work, where I en- 
deavoured to make known the ftatp of the Greeks in 
relation to all thefe different objeds. That nation was 
then unenlightened and very poor, quiet of confequence, 
and without ambition. Som^ ages after the return of 
the Heraclidee, the appearance of things was changed. 
The Gnrks began to acquire knowledge; immediately 
a general revolution in genius was effefted, a univerfal 
impulfe \yas felt. Here begins the epocl>a of that vat-.' 
rlety, and of that oppofition which ev; r after reigned in 
the m^mners of the different people comprehended un^ 
der the name of Greeks : oppofitions which however 
did not become very perceptible till fome time after Ly-? 
curgus and Solon. Then all the different republics of 
Greece completed their form of government and con^ 
ititutions, and, by a ncceffary confequence of events of 
this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed alfoy 
Each ftate opened its eyes on its own interefts, and 
formed laws and maxims relative to its pofition and 
particular views. A gcner^^l attention was roufed to- 
the objeds of politics, arts, and commerce. Fadions 
^rofe along with ambition and luxury. Even the richea 
^f geiyus, with which tlij? nt\tion was fo abundantly 

provided,. 
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jprpvided, were made the beft of. Orators as well as 
philofophers acquired ' from this moment a degree of 
efteem, credit, and authority, beyond the example of 
any other country. 

. This change was not advantageous to Greece. The 
opulence of fome of the republics infpired them with 
thoughts of ambition and rivahty, Infenfibly a fpirit 
pf encroachment and domineering fcized the differc nt 
ftatcs of that part of Europe. Each of them afteft^ d 
fuperiority, and afpired to the diredion of the whole 
©ation. The general intereft difappeared, and was fa- 
crificed to particular views. Greece then was tori\ 
with faftions and inteftine divifions. In vain did the 
patriots attempt to raife their voice, and reprcfent the 
fatal confcquences of thc-fe quarrels; they were not li- 
ftened to. The i;epublics, feduced and led by fiery ora-^ 
tors, tore each other to pieces, and engaged continually 
\n the moft bloody and obftinate wars. The ifl'ue was 
moft fatal to the nation. The advantages which the 
Greeks alternately gained over each other, began by 
mutually weakening them, a^d ended by fowing in all 
hcajrts, fuch feeds of hatred and animofity, as rendered 
for ever irreconcileable all the different people compre« 
bended under the name of Greeks. It is thus that 
they paved themfelves the way to ruin by reciprocal 
lofles, and by a conduft which put them out of condi- 
tion of uniting to defend the common liberty. This 
mifunderftanding joined to the weaknefs occafioned by 
a train of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and 
forced her tp fubmit for ever to a foreign yoke. 
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Of A'ts and Manufaflures. 

TH E objefts which we are about to examine in 
this third part of our work, are of a kind fome- 
thing different from thofe which employed us in 
the preceding volume. There we examined the origin 
and progrefs of the arts among the moft ancient peo- 
ple. To fulfil this defign,"«^we were obliged to enter in- 
to many details which would now be fuperfluous. The 
ages which we are now furveying, offer us nothing new 
of this kind. With the exception of the Greeks, the 
other nations of whom I have had occafion to fpeak^ 
added nothing to the difcoveries they had been long in 
pofTeffion of- I (hall therefore attend only to fuch ftrokes 
as are capable of charadlerifingthe genius and taftc which, 
reigned in the entcrprifes, and in the motiuments of the 
Afiyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. Indeed the 
epocha which at prefcnt engages our attention, is that 
of the glory and fplendor of thefe people. After the 
conquefts of Cyrus, fucceflively fubjefted to the Per- 
fians, Greeks, and Romans, they fell into abfolute de« 
cay, and their genius feemed to be extinguifhed with 
their liberty. 

The hiftory of the arts among the Greeks m the 
fpace of time comprehended in this third part, does not 
prefent us with objefts worthy of much attention. The 
progrefs of thefe people was, in every kind, much 
flower than thofe of the Egyptians and Afiatic nations. 
The ages we are now going through arc not yet thofe 
which have immortalized Greece. But about 200 yearr 
after this epocha, the Greeks- took the moft fublimc 
flights. They then enriched the arts with all that ima* 
gination and tafle could furnifh. They caught the 
real beauties which neither the Egyptians nor the Afia- 

tic« 
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tics were ever acquainted with. We ftiall not however 
enjoy this magnificent fpeftacle; it would be neceflary 
for that purpofe to defcend to the time of Pericles, or 
even of Alexander., The bounds I have prefcribed my- 
felf will not permit it. Let us content ourfelves with 
contemplating the dawn which ulhered in fo fine a 
day. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the AJJyrians and Babylonians » 

WE have feen in the firft part of this work, that Ni-< 
neveh owed its foundation to Affur, and Baby- 
lon to Nimrod*. I faid there at the fame time, that 
the opinion of thofe among the writers of antiquity who 
attributed to the ancient Ninus and Semiramis the fu- 

' perb works which have rendered thefe two cities fo fa- 
mous, was not to be depended upon *>. In effefl: it ap- 
pears to me improbable, that in the earlieft times they 
fhould have executed fuch equally immenfe and magni- 
ficent ftrudtures as are fpoke of by thofe authors. I 
judge them to belong only to the ages which employ 
us at prefent. This opinion moreover is ftrengthened 
by the fufFrage of a number of hiftorians, who in all 
refpedts deferve infinitely more credit than Ctefias co- 
pied by Diodorus and by other writers modern enough*^. 
Caftor, whofe chronology appears to have been great- 
ly efteemed by Eufebius and many other writers of 
merit, reckoned two kings of Aflyria of the name of 
Ninus ; one who founded Nineveh, and another who 
mounted the throne in the latter times of that empire <*. 
Every thing leads me to believe that we ought to refer 

^ to the fecond Ninus the enlargement and magnificence 
of Nineveh, improperly attributed by Ctefias and his co- 
piers to the firft Ninus, the founder of the Aflyrian em- 
pire. 

» Bo6k T. c. I. art. 3. b-Ibid. b. 4, C..3. ^ Sice Marfliam, p. 477* 

^ 'Afui SynccU, p. »o;, xoC. A. 
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As to Babylon, it is beyond a doubt that we ought 
to plaee the conftruftion of all the works which have 
immortalized that capital, under the reign of its laft fo- 
vcreigns. Berofus ^, Megafthenes ^, Herodotus ^, and 
Abydenus ^5 afcribe the honour of all the embelliftiments 
ef Babylon to Nebuchadnezzar, and to Nitocris his 
fpoufe. Their teftimony is conformable to that of the 
holy fcripturei. I believe myfelf therefore fufficiently 
authorifed to refer to the ages treated of in this tliird 
part, all that tlic ancients have delivered to us upon the 
grandeur a^d magnificence of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Here no doubt is the place to make a particular de- 
fcription of thefc two cities. But, in the firft place, we 
have left us but very imperfedl notions of Nineveh. Of 
all the writers of antiquity who have reached down to 
us, not one had feen that capital. It had been deftroy^ 
ed, and that a long time, when Herodotus the moft 
ancient of thofe authors wrote. As to Babylon, the 
fubjeft has been treated fo often and in fo many works 
■which, are in the hands of all the world, that I deem it 
fupcrfluous to enlarge upon it. I Ihail therefore con- 
tent myfelf with propofing fome general refleftions up- 
on thcfe two cities. 

The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if we 
toke it upon the common opinion, was of a prodigious 
and incredible extent. The firft of thefe two cities 
formed, according to the ancients, an oblong fquare^ 
the two greater fides of which were each of 150 ftadia, 
and the tv/o lefler of 90. Its total circuit was confe-» 
quently 480 ftadia ''. We commonly eftimate thefe 
480 ftadia at 25, or even 30 of our common French 
leagues. But according to the opinion of Monfieur de 
L'Ifle, founded upon good authorities, the ftadia of re- 
mote antiquity ftiould be eftimated much lowers. Ac- 
cording then to the reduftion which I propofe, the 

« Afnid Jor. adverf. Appion. 1. i. c. 5. 

f Apud Etifcb. praep. cvang. 1. 9. c. 41. p. 457. B. 8 L. x. n. 185. 

I» Apud Eufeb. loco citat* p. 456. i Daniel, c. 4. v. »7. 

> Diod^ I. x.T^ lis,, ' Aica4. 4^^ fQfBfC^i ann. i^u M, pu 6p^^i^ 

** ' ^ ^rouai- 
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ground-plan of Nineveh could occupy only about fix 
fquare leagiies ^. That city muil have bt^cn confe- 
qucntly fomcthing more than fcven times greater than' 
Paris *. 

We read, it is true, in the prophet Jonah, that Nine- 
veh was a great city of three days journey "*• The 
greatell part of commentators have concluded froni 
thence, that Nineveh could not be furrounded in le& 
tfcan three days. That exprcflioti appears to me rather 
to fignify that three days at leaft were neceflary to tra- 
vel into every part of it. The explication that i pro- 
pofc, apprars to me exaftly conformable to the miifion 
of the prophet. He had in effeft been fcnt to Nineveh 
to preach repentence, and it was only by going through 
the interior parts of the city, that he could declare ta 
its inhabitants the menadeis of the Almiglity. -So the 
facred text fays, that Jonah' entered the city a day's 
journey, and cried '^. 

Niiicvch moreover was not peopled in proportion to 
the extent of its walls. We read in the fame prophet 
1 have jufl now quoted, that there were then in that 
city fix fcore thoufand perfans that could not difccra 
between their right hand and their left p; an expreffioa 
which is underllood, and rightly too, to mean children 
of the loweft age. It is to be prefumed from this paf- 
fage, that there could not be in Nineveh mote than fe- 
ven hundred thoufand fouls or thereabouts, the children 
commonly making but the fifth part of the inbabitisints 
of a city. Nineveh then contained not many more 
people than Paris, although its coitipafs was infinitely 
greater. Undoubtedly that city inclofed many verv 
Jpacious gardens ; a cuftom eftablifhed from the carlieft 
times, and which fl:iU continues in the eaftem cities ^. * 

1 (hall fay the fame thing of Babylon, and on a much 

« IMd. ann. 1715, p. 54. Tofpwic more exzCily s AHjir Tquare Icaguei, 
• The furfacc of Paris is |J^^g« J^ parts of a fquare league. Thns the 
flirt ire of Nineveh was more than fcvcn times 7 t^ greater than that of Park. 
^ C. 3. V. 3. 

« C. 3. V. 4. Sec Father Hardouin ad Plin. 1. <J. fea. 16, not. (15.) 
P Q. 4. T. II, . 1 Aca4. to icicnces, aqn, tyij, M, p. $4, ss. 
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better foundation; for the ancients fpeak in reality of 
gardens, and even of arable lands being inclofed within 
its walls ^ But otherwife they are by no means agreed 
upon the extent of that city. I thought the preference 
due to the meafures of Herodotus, whofe teftimony is 
much fuperior to that of all the other writers. He had 
been at Babylon at a time when that city was not en- 
tirely fallen from its ancient fplendor; an advantage 
which Clitarchus, Diodorus, Strabo, and the reft could 
not have had. According then to Herodotus, the com- 
pafs of Babylon was equal to that of Nineveh, that is to 
fay, 48o^ftadia <". But Babylon was a perfeft fquare, 
and confequently greater than Nineveh *• According 
to the proportion that I have already indicated, we 
ought to eftimate the ground-plan of Babylon at more 
than fix fquare leagues of furface f. That city was 
dierefore near eight times as big as Paris |. We can 
fay nothing of the number of the inhabitants it con- 
tained; only I prcfume, that Babylon might be peopled 
in the fame proportion as Nineveh. 

Authors have greatly extolled the public works and 
edifices which once rendered Babylon one of the 
wonders of the world. We may reduce all thefe ob- 
jefts. to five principal heads : i . the height of its walls, 
2. the temple of Bclus, 3. the hanging gardens, 4 the 
bridge built over the river Euphrates, and the quays 
which lined that river, 5. the lake and canals dug by 
• the hand t)f man to diftributc the waters of the Eu- 
phrates. 

' All thefe wdrks fo marvellous in the judgment of an- 
tiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exagge- 
Fated by the authors who have fpoke of them. How 
can we conceive in cffed, that the walls of Babylon 

» Diod. 1. ». p. ixi ; Q^Ciirt. I. 5. c. i. f L. i. n. 178. 

• Notwithftanding what Slwbo fays, I. x6. p. J071. C. 

f In ftri^tncfs fixiy^f "it fquare leagues. 
About 77 • If wc were to judge of the grcatncfs and extent of Baby Ion from 
^ izCt related by Ariftotlc, what an idea fhould wc form of it ? He fays, that 
when the city was taken, there was one quarter in it, where the news had not 
yet arrived three days after. Dc rep. 1. 3. c, 3. t. ». p. 346, 341. I 'lo not 
conceive how an author like Ariftotlc could fcrioufly relate fucK an abfurdity. 

could 
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unocT the n&BX cititttr^k' f /v,.^\ U >fc>A* xN^n^jSNstxN^ 
of Q^hc loiiirrs: pl;ict>i oj^t ^K^xr ^^v<mKn\ x^mku^hu\ii 
jdvaiTs as rfity went ujv Uciw^^m^k^ ^Kv55 iViNt u^U m* 
mtat ^a* the hcijpht ot' ihi$ «i\Mn^i>vn^t \ l>^.sW\t^ 
fiiys that it lurf^dcJ aII hclk t ""* SirAlv n\v^ « tw >Mh^ 
fiadium % a mcafurr \i hich antwr^ ih^^^vK t^N li\ lum* 
drcd of our fictt •. For in tl^ tuur oi th>s o,\\y,VAjNluM\ 
the ftadia were minrh monr ctMUKkMAhlo i)^a^> u\ Uu* 
firll ages t% ilic entire nuli of thi:^ b\uK)it\^ oouht ^^\ 
hare been anf\iTnible tx> iis exiYthvc heij^ht; ;uul ilUj^ 
is aUb the idea that the ancieiUx^ \U iu>iu^) un o.ixo \^h \\\ 
\u We may judjfc by the following irtvK \< iw* \\m\ 
entirely demolilht^ this tempU\ AlcNrtiuloi- \uuKmio<vK 
to rebuild it% He delij^ne^l to Ih j;ii^ l>v i'lr;uini|; \\w 
place, and removing the ruins. Vvw \h\\\\\{\\\\\ \\o\k 
men who wore cmploytil two inouth« in \\m \>oil\, 
were not, fay they, able to liuilh it •. 

The riches inclofcd in \W \v\\\\\\c i)\ l\ohin w rh* pnw 
portioned to its innncntity. Without (prukin^ ol lhi« 
tables and ccnfcrs, the cupH niul othrr lannl vull*rt| til 
malTy gold, there w«a(i u (lattir ^n Irrt \\\\{\\\ >vhli h tii 
lone >vcighcd a thouiand Hahylonilh tuUiitii« In Ihnili 
according to the inventory th;it the unrirntN havr uIvimi 
us of the riches contsuncd in tliiii trtnpic, the tniul liini 
would amount to two hundred and twenty millions mimI 
a half of French livrci. KKa/;/;rnitliin» likr ilirli! dr« 
itroy thcmfclvcs. 

As to the hanging gardrttfi, arrnrditi}); in it|| Mp|M)i»t. 
ancc they never cxiilcd* 'i'hr hlrnM' i/j ilrtMdoUia mm 
a work io lingular and fo rrnitirkahh', chf/ mkmm 4 im' 

f }^.crftd, \ I,*, tfH, ll'-ftttinlmnn thUhit titnu i 'hM nhif t^,»-p\- hnm th^ 
•rcounf of the inUitUt4tii%, W}«c#» >•#! ^dk4t tuU/t u, tU' ^-.lU *<.»* ftt>,t^^ t\i*n 
three ffAtr.h* 6eflrfty4f m% hf.ulU m% l$tmi' If, } | n / ;v 

^ lU only f*y* Ihu it w*% U^ir <l </li« n, tompth, I t h i'4i. 

> l.»%,p, f»t' ^ I' *^' \' t '1*^ 

■f W^: c*ntt'A re/. k//f» <?«/.!»( I^K ihsh »/% tt*^.t,tu t f ** if ,t,",t 

Vol. IIL Jl fir 
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to place in the rank of fables all that the other writers 
have delivered upon this pretended wonder. Herodo- 
tus had carefully vifited Babylon. He enters into fuch 
details as prove that he has omitted none of the rari- 
ties of that city. Can we prefume that he would have 
paffed over in filence fuch a work as the hanging gar-^ 
dens? All the authors who have fpoke of it are of 
much later date than this great hiftorian. None of 
them except Berofus * fpeaks on his ovm teftimony. 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had ex- 
trafted from Ctefias what he fays of thefe famous gar- 
dens. There is alfo great appearance, that Strabo had 
drawn from the fame fource. In a word, the manner 
in which Quintus Curtius expreffes himfelf, fufEciently 
ihews how much the exiftence of thefe gardens appear- 
ed tb him fufpicious. He judged they owed the grcatefl 
part of it to tlae imagination of the Greeks *. 

Let us now fpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which 
the ancients have placed in the number of the mofl: 
marvellous works of the eaft. It was near one hundred 
fathoms in length, and almoft four in breadth b. Wc 
cannot deny but that a great deal of art and labour was 
necefTary to lay the foundations, which it could not be 
eafy to fettle in the bed of an extremely deep and ra- 
pid river, which alfo rolls along a prodigious quantity 
of mud, and whofe bottom is entirely fandy. They had 
therefore taken many precautions to fecure the piers of 

• Wc know that BeroAis never ftuck at exaggerating when he had a mind t» 
exalt the wonders of his country. 

* ^u^er arcevulgatum Gracnrum fahulis miraculnm penjiles hortifunt, 1. 5. c. t. 
p. 314. There was probably at Babylon fomc hill lined with terraffts, and a» 
domed with trees. This kind of garden may have been enongh for a heated ima- 
gination to give birth to the defcriptioas which we read at this time in certain 
authors. 

b Diod. I. 2. p. III. According to that author, the bridge of Babylon wa» 
5 ftadia in length and 30 feet in breadth. Reducing thefe dimenfjons to our 
meafures, this bridge may have been 477 fathom z feet 7 inches long. This 
length, as we fee. is in no fort of proportion to the breadth. Befides, Diodorus 
fays, that the bridg:; was built in the narroweft place of the F.nphrates. Wc 
learn from Strabo,.!. i5. p. 1073. A. that at Babylon this river was only one 
ftadium in breadth. I have th«mght fit in confcqucnce to abandon the text of 
Dbdorus, and hx the length of the bridge at one Hadium. 

the 
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the bridge of Babylon. They were built of ftoncs joined 
and faftened together with cramps of iron, and their 
joints filled with melted lead "". The front of the piers, 
turned towards the current of the Euphrates, was de- 
fended by buttreffes extremely advanced, which dimi- 
niihcd the weight and force of the water, by cutting it 
at a great diftance <». Such was the bridge of Babylon, 

While we do juftice to the (kill of the Babylonians, 
in conducing thefe works, we cannot help remarking 
the bad tafte, which, at all times, reigned in the works 
of the eaftcrn nations. The bridge of Babylon fiimiflies 
a ftriking inftance of it. This edifice was abfolutely 
without grace, or any air of Majcfty, The breadth of 
it was in no fort of proportiop to its length *. The 
idiftance between the piers was alfo very ill contrived. 
They were diftant from each other only eleven feet and 
a half*. Finally, this bridge was not arched f. Wc 
may judge of its effeft on the view. 

The Babylonians, however, were not the only peo- 
^le who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. 
This fecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the 
people of remote antiquity, who, generally fpeaking, 
do not appear to have been very fkilful in ftone-cutting. 

As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may 
believe that they were grand and magnificent ; but I 
ihall not eafijy believe that they furpaffed thofe which 
we have daily under our eyes. In this refpeft, I believe, 
Paris may dlfpute it for magnificence, and for the ex-» 
tent of the work with all the cities of the univerfe. 

I fhall fpeak more particularly in the following book 
of the canals, and of the lake^ for the " difcharge and 

c Herod. 1. i. n. x8tf. d pbd, ibid. 

♦ Following the fame reduction that we have propofed, this bridge was 95 
fathoms x feet 11 inches in length, and 4 fathoms a feet 7 inches in breath. The 
length of the Pont Royal is only 7* fathoms ; yet its brcaUth is 8 fathoms 4 
feet f. 

« Diod. 1. 1. p. lai. f Herod. 1. i. n. i8tf. ; Diod. hco citato. 

t The extent 9f JVeftminJier lnil;re fj-mj feet from -wharf to vihnrf, and iu 
hreadth ivitbin tb^ battlements 44 feet, 

n 3 paHag^, 
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paffage of the waters of the Euphrates. We ihall fe© 
there whether there is not a good deal of abatement to 
he made in the account of the ancients, when they make 
the circumference of the lake of Babylon amount to 
1200 fquare ftadia*; that is to fay, to more than fifty 
leagues *, and the depth of it to about 120 feet**; ad- 
ding, that this lake was lined with (tones throughout *. 

1 do not, however, pretend by thefe refleftions to ex- 
tenuate altogether the grandeur and magnificence of 
Nineveh and of Babylon. I only think we ftiould make 
a confiderable allowance fqr exaggeration, in what the 
ancients have delivered to us concerning them. I think, 
moreover, that the Aflyrians and Babylonians had no 
idea of what we call the^rders of architecture. I judge 
fo from the little tafte which the Afiatics in all ages dif- 
f:overed in their buildings f . I believe then that the 
monuments which formerly rendered Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon fo famous, were more remarkable for their fin- 
gularity, and for the profufion of ornament, than by 
the fymm?try and grace of their aonftruftion. That 
elegance, and thofe beautiful proportions which charm 
and allure us in the Grecian architecture, were, arid ftiU 
are, unknown in the Indies, in China, in Perfia, and, 
generally fpeaking, in all the eaft. 

We can fpeak but very imperfeClly of the tafte of the 
Aflyrians and Babylonians in fculpture ; only we fee 
that this art muft have been very much praCtifed among 
thefe people. The fcripture fpeaks of a golden ftatue 
fixty cubits in height, and fix in breadth, fet up by the 
orders of Nebuchadnezzar '^, without reckoning many 
other reprefentations of divinities and princes which fil- 

% MegaClhen. apud. Eufeb. prxp. evang. i. 9. c. 41. p. 457. C. ; Diod. I. x. 

jp. ixz. 

♦ 50 lca<j[vcs TTTTT- 

h Mcgafthen. loco at. Thc/e uo feet make 114 feet 7 inches, Paris mearure, 
Diod. loco cit, makes the lake of Babylon only 35 feet in depth. It is ftill a 
great deal. 

i Herod. 1. i. it. i^i. Died. 1.2. p. ixx fay, that it was lined with a wall 
of bricks cemented with bitumen. 

f From this propofition we mull except the Greeks of Afw Minor^ 

\^ Dan.c. 3. Y. J. . ' 

led 
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Jed the temples andpalaccs of Babylon*. Itis certain then, 
that the Babylonians worked much in fculpturc; but is 
it certain alfo, that tafte and correftnefs diftinguiftied 
the works of their artifts ? This may very reafonably be 
doubted. In effeO:, we do not fee that the Afiatics 
ever knew how to defign with tafte and precifjpn. I 
judge fo, not only by the modern productions ii thefe 
nations, but even by fuch of their monuments as have 
efcaped the injuries of time. The figures which we fee 
on all that remains of the bas reliefs of the ancient 
orientals, are clumly and incorreft, without attitude, 
grace, or variety of expreflion. We fhall conceive ftill 
a worfe opinion of the artifts of Babylon, if we admit 
that the ruins, now known under the name of the ruins 
tf PerfepoHs^ are the remains of a palace built by the firft 
fovereigns of Perfia. The ftatues and bas reliefs which 
are yet to be feen there, are alfuredly of^the worft tafte 
gnd the meaneft execution »; yet it appears that thefe 
works, as indifferent as they are, would have been a- 
bove the hands of the ancient fculptors of Babylon. I 
fay it on the authority of Diodorus, who tells us, that 
the palaces of Perfcpolis and Sufa were built by artifts 
whom Cambyfes tranfported out of Egypt into Perfia, 
fifter he had fubjefted that entire''. Neverthelefs, 
when Cambyfes made himfelf mafter of Egypt, he was 
already fo of Babylon, and confequently had it eafily in 
his power to have taken thence whatever workmen he 
fhould have believed capable of executing the magnificent 
works he had refolved to ere^. If this prince then 
thought it neceffary to tranfport Egyptian artifts into 
Perfia, 1 think we may fairly conclude that he efteemed 
thofe of Babylon incapable of fulfilling the jjrand and 
magnificent projefts he had conceived. For what other 
motive could have engaged him to fuch a ftep? With 
equal talents their being at hand fiiould have determin- 
ed Cambyfes to prefer the Babylonian workmen. In the 
following article, I fliall again have occafion to return 



I Dan. c. J. V. 4. j Diod. I, a. p. iza, 1:15. 

m Sec Chardki, t. x. p. 140. &c j Lc Briiyn, t. x. p. »8i. 

n L. I. p. 55, & 5($. . 
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to the manner and charader of thcfe people in works 
of tafte and genius 

Let us otherwife do juftice to the Babylonians oil 
their proficiency in many branches of the arts which they 
appear to have very well underftood. In the number 
of thefe 1 fhall place, for example, the foundery of me- 
tals. The great quantity of ftatues of gold, filver,' and 
bronze, which decorated the temples of Babylon **, prove 
it fufficiently. I might alfo enlarge upon the ikill of 
the Babylonians in the manufaftures of the loom, and 
particularly in works of embroidery; but I referve thefe 
details for the article in which I fhall treat of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of thefe people. What I Ihall there 
have occafion to fay of their luxury and magnificence, 
will not permit us to doubt of that degree of perfeftion 
to which the Babylonians had carried a great part of 
the arts in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 

I fhould have fpoken of the temple of Solomon, and 
of all the equally curious and magnificent works which 
we know to have been executed by the orders of this 
prince. But the hiftory and the monuments of the 
Jewifli nation do not enter into the plan which I have 
propofcd. I have never treated of them otherwife than 
incidentally, and when it was neceflary to have recourfe 
to them to clear up and afcertain the ftate of the arts in 
Afia and Egypt, in the ages which formed the objeft of 
the firft and fecond parts of this work. The epocha 
which we are now going through, difpenfes with our 
borrowing any thing from the hiftory of the chofen 
people. We Ihall find enough of refources in profane 
writers to eftablifh the fads of which I am tp give an 
account in this thiyd part. 



t Dan. c. 5. V. 4*; HeroJ. 1. z. xi. x8i, ; Dio4^ I. z. p. ixz, 123. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Egyptians. 

I Have faid, that, according to all appearances, we 
ought to abate a great deal of the idea which the an- 
cients have defigned to give us of the monuments ton- 
ftrufted by the Affyrians and Babylonians. We have 
the better authority for this, as nothing remains at this 
time capable of juftifying theniarvels that antiquity pub- 
liihed of Nineveh and Babylon. Thus we are not obliged 
to admit relations often repugnant to reafon. We ought 
not to pafs abfolutely the fame judment of the fafts 
which ancient authors have tranfmitted to us upon the 
monuments of the Egyptians. I fhall obferve at firft 
fight, that the writers of antiquity do not appear to have 
given into the fame exaggerations upon the Egyptian 
edifices as upon thofe of Afia. Befides, the obelilks and 
pyramids fubfift to this day, without fpeaking of an in- 
finity of other monuments, whofe ruins alone may ena- 
ble us to judg^ of the grandeur and magnificence which 
reigned in the enterprifes of the Egyptians. What we 
have under our eyes, confirms almoft all that ancient 
authors have been able to fay upon this fubjedt. Thus 
we are able to determine what credit is due to their 
teftimony, and to judge of the fafts they lay before us* 
I have fpoke, in the fecond part of tliis work, of the 
city of Thebes, of the obelifks, and of all the other mo- 
numents whofe conftrudion I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, 
the writers of antiquity agree neither on the time nor 
the authors of thefe fingular works. They are com- 
monly placed in the number of the moft ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. Neverthekfs, I believe this may be 
doubted. Homer, who makes frequent mention of 
Egypt, who relates many fingularitics of this country, 
who fpeaks of Thebes and of its hundred gates, fays 

nothing 
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nothing of the pyramids. Tliis filence leads me to be- 
lieve, that thefe extraordinary monuments did not exift, 
or at Icaft were but juil fmiflied in his time. I prefumc, 
in confcquence, that they could have been erected only 
in the ages which employ us at prefent, perhaps half a 
century before or after Homer *. 

I think it unnecefl'ary to dwell upon a long defcrip- 
tion of the pyramids. We know that the largeft of 
the three which are fomc leagues diftant from Cairo, 
forms a fquare each fide of whofe bafe is 660 feet. Its 
circumference of confequence is 2640 feet. It has near 
500 feet of perpendicular height. Its fummit is ter- 
minated by a platform, each fide of which may be 1 6 
or 17 feet. The folid contents of the pyramid is 
31^5590 cubic fathoms p. This amazing mafs is coni- 
pofed of ftones of an extraordinary fize. There are 
many of them 30 feet long, by 4 in height, and 3 in 
breadth **. 

Herodotus relates, that a hundred thoufand work- 
men were employed at the fame time in the conftruftion 
of this pyramid ^ They were relieved by an equal 
number every three months. Ten whole years were 
employed in hewing and conveying the ftoncsf . Twenty 

* It appears pretty certain that this pt->et lived fomething more than 900 yeari 
before J. C. 'i'he date I affign the pyramidi, agreei perfectly with that givem 
chcii) by Diodonis. 1. i. p. 71. 

P Reg. fcient. acjd. hid. aiitore J. B. Dnhamel, p. 418. } Sicard. mem. det 
midf. du Levant, t. 7. p. 17^4 171* 

^ Herod. I. X. n. 114.) Pktro d*ella Valle, let. xi. t. i. p. 224, 225.; MaiUet, 
deicript. de i'F.gyptc, p. 1x4, 130, X3»» »53- 

r L. I. n. 1x4. ^ Died. 1. I. p. 73* and Plin. 1. 36. fcA. 17. fay, three hundted 
and fixty thoufanJ. 

f llcrod. 1. X. n. 1x4.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 71.; Plin. 1. 36. feft. 17. p. 738. fay, 
that the lloiic* cmpUytd in building the pyramid were brought from Ethiopia, 
and from Arabia. This faO docs not appear to me to be well eflabliflicd. In 
the firft place, it is not likely that the kings of Egypt, having excellent materials 
at !und« ibould have unnecclIJrily expended immenle Aims to bring them from 
afar. A^ain, the floncs of the pyramid have too near a rcfemblance to thofe 
which aic found in the neiol.Vcurhood, for us to imagine that they were not 
taken tIcDCC. Thcvcnot, t. a. p. 484. and Vanflcb. relat. d'Egopte, p. 138. 
1 ihoiild only think that thty may have brouglit the marble which covered the 
p> rnmids on the ouilrde frcm the neighbourhood of the Red fca, and from the 
Upper Koypt. 
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more were neceflary to finilh this enormous edifice % 
vhich contained in its infide galleries, chambers, and a 
well. An infcription tells us how much it had coll for 
leeks, garlic, onions, and fuch like vegetables furniflied 
to the workman. This fum, fay they, amounted to 
fixteen hundred talents of filver ", that is to fay, to near 
feven millions of French money. This objcft was cer- 
tainly the principal article of the expence. I do not think 
that the furplus can have been confiderable, or I would 
rather fay that the food of the workmen was all the ex- 
pence of building the pyramids. In effeft, I think I 
have good authority for maintaining, that all the an- 
cient monuments of Egypt were built by arbitrary laflcs*. 
The monarchs therefore who undertook the pyramids, 
were at no other expence than that of feeding the work- 
men employed in thefe immenfe labours. 

I have faid that the great pyramid was built almoft 
throughout of ftones of an enormous fize. Our modern 
authors have reafoned much and formed many conjec- 
tures, to explain by what means the Egyptians cculd 
raife fuch enormous maffes to the height wc fee them. 
Thefe doubts have probably been occafioned by fomc 
writers of antiquity, who fpeak of that operation but in 
a very vague and uncertain manner. Diodorus fays, 
that they accomplifhed the building of the pyramids by 
means of terraffes difpofed in an inclined plane y. He 
adds to this relation fuch circumftances as cannot fail 
to render it very fufpicious to whofoever will rcfleft up- 
on it. What we read in Pliny is fubjefl: to the fame 
cenfure. This author feems to have copied Diodorus, 
not omitting, however, to diffufe his ufual obfcurity on 
what he borrows from the Greek hiftorian ^. Never- 
thelefs it was very eafy, by confulting Herodotus, to 
form a very fimple and a very juft idea of the manner 
in which the pyramids were conftrufted. 

According to this great hiftorian, the pyramids were 

« Herod. Diod. Plin. loch, c'tt, 

» Herod. 1. i. ii. 1*5. J Diod. L 1. p. 73.; Plin. I. 35. fcft. 17. p. T38. 
« Sec Aria, dc rep. 1. 5. c, ii. t. 1. p. 407. E. ; Died, i 1. p. 73f & 74. 
y L. I. p. 73. * Sec 1. 3C. feft. 17, 

Vol. Ill, I Wm^^ 
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formed by diftinft courfes of ftones, which courfes fucr 
ceffively diminiflied in fize, as the proportions of the 
edifices required it. Every courfe was fo much within 
that immediately below it, as tf> make each front of the 
pyramid form a fort pf ftair The relations of modern 
travellers agr^e perfectly with this. It is even yet eafy 
at prefent to count the number pf courfes which form 
the great pyramid*. This faft being admitted, we fee 
that only time and patience were n* ceflary to raife the 
heavieft ftones to any height whatever. A very fimplc 
machine, and according to H< rodotus very eafy to ma- 
nage, placed upon the firft cpurfe, feryed to raif^ the 
ftones deftined for the conftruction of the fecond. The 
fecond being finiflied, anotlier machine of the fame I 
have been fpeaking of was fixed uppn it, and fa on for 
the reft >; one or more of the machines being always 
left upon .each pf the cpurfes already laid, to fervc fuc- 
cellively for raifing the ftones from ftep to ftep *i By 
repeating this operation as pftcn as was neceflkry tq forni 
the height of the pyramid, they accompliftied the tkifing 
the ftones with eafc tp it§ ytmoft fummit. Sucti, by 
the report of Herpdotus, was the manner that the body 
pf this monftrous edifice was conftrufted. 

The fame author teaches us alfo the way they fell 
upon- for the e3^terior covering of the pyramid; for it is 
certain that they had all originally an outward coat, whe- 
ther of fqqare flags pf marble^ or pf bricks, or of fmajl 
ftones, in fuch a manner that they prefented to the eye 
pialy a perfe6:ly even flope, fuch as we fee at prefent in 
moft of thefe buildings ^ It is true, that at this time 
the great pyramid prefents us on each of its fides only 

^ See Greaves pyrnmWograph. p. ir. ; Thevcnot, f. x. p. 411, 413. \ Van- 
(Icb. rtlat. dc I'Ej^yi tCj p. 140.; P. Lucas, voyage du Levant, t. i. p. 4S. 

b Herod. I. x. r\. txi. 

• HcroHotns gives us alike to underhand, that the fame macJuiK. fcrvcd tfff. 
i^bc whole building, and tb^r the rpanagemcixt of it confiftcd in tranfportin;^ tl4;^t 
tni»chine upon all the eourfcs of the pA-nmtd fucreflivriy. Eut I have ihoujjht 
pr<^piT to prefer the operation that I have indicated. It is botn more natural ancf 
of quicker difpatch. 

c Greaves, pyram. p. zo, 12. ; Tiievcc^t, t. a. p. 4ix» ; P. Lucss» t z» p. 4^. 
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a kind of ftair; but it is cafy to convince ourfelve^, that 
this enormous mais was originally overcaft with mar- 
ble, which has difappcared through the injuries of time, 
bi" father by the kvidity of the Arabs <>. Herodotus tells 
us then what good fenfe alone woul^ have diftated ; 
thai is to fay, that they began the coating of the pyra- 
mids from the fummit* 

Uilder many of thefe edifices Ih.-y had contrived fub- 
terraneous paffages which it is now impoffible to pene- 
trate The ancients have left us no particular defcrip- 
tion of them. A well which Pliny mentions f, and 
which we ftill fee in our days « in the iniide of the great 
pyramid, ierved probably for an entrance into the \c 
fubterraneous places Herodotus fays, that they had 
brought thith.r the waters of the Nile by an aqueduct 
dug under the earth, and direfted in fuch a manner, 
that the pyramid formed a fort of ifland K Pliny gives 
us to underftand the fame thing «. Thefe fubterraneous 
works, fuppofing there is no exaggeration in the rela- 
tion of the authors juft quoted, were at leaft as confi- 
derable as the pyramids themfelves. We muft grant 
this, if we confider, that thefe edifices are near two 
leagues diftant from the Nile, and are built upon a hill 
above an hundred feet higher than the level of that ri- 
ver*^. We know, that all the pyramids, except the 
great one, are clofed and inacceffible. Common opinion 
will now have it, that it has been open only firice the 
conqueft of Egypt by the Mahometans. It is certain 
neverthelcfs, that it was fo in the tiftie of Strabo. What 
he fays of the infide of that building, and of the tomb 
which is found there *, is abfolutely conformable to all 
the modern relations. Plutarch fpeaks alfo of the e- 
choes produced there by the voice «j a circumftancc 

d Mailkt, defciipt. de 1 E^pte, p. 1X4, ai7> as^S, »53.; Sicard, mem. dcT 
millions da Levaat, t. &. p. a8x.; Mem^ de Trev, Aofit 17x3, p. 41x5. 

« L. X. o. ixf. f L. stf. fcft. 17. • 

e Thevenot, p. 419, 4x1.; Mailiet, p. X4p. Greaves, pyram. p. X4*$ Van- 
&zh. p. 14X. This wcU is only forty feet deep at the utmoH. 

b L. X. n. 1X4* i ^* 3(< &&, 17. 

1^ Greaves, pyram. p. 7; MiuU. t. p. xxo. 1 L. xo. p. ii€i, 

°» T. X. p. poj. A. 
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related equally by our travellers ^ It is pretty fm^ular, 
however, that all the other authors of antiquity mould 
have been filent upon this article^ and that, in general, 
they flipuld have left us no minute defcription of the 
different conduit^, the fevcral galleries and the cham- 
bers which we rafeet with in the infide of the great py- 
ramid, no more than of the tomb placed in, the higheft 
apartment. 

Scarce any of thofe who in our days^ have had occa- 
fion to fpeak of the pyramids, have failed to clofe the 
defcription with fome ftrokes of a trite and trivial mo- 
rality upon the motives and objeft of thofe lingular 
ihonuments. I fliall not take up time with refuting ^ 
thefe vain declamations, repeated from one to another, 
and diftated by ignorance and want of judgment. A 
little more knowledge of thef'manner of thinking of the 
ancient Egyptians, with fom« critical examination, 
would have fpared us all thefe fervile repetitions of our 
modern writers, confined almoft always in one and the 
fame circle of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it, and 
explain the reafons which may have determined the fo* 
vereigns of Egypt to raifc edifices fo Angular as thepy* 
ramids arc in all refpefts. 

The Egyptians were perfuaded, that death did Qot 
feparate the foul from the body, but that it remained 
attached to it as long as it could continue entire °. It \^ 
from this idea, that thefe people took fo many precau- 
tions to preferve their carcafes from corruption, and to 
fecure them from all accidents which might occafioa 
their deftruftion. Hence the cares they gave them- 
felves and the expences they underwent to embalm the 
dead, and depofite them in places covered from all in- 
fult. The principal attention of the Egyptians was turn- 
ed to this objeft. Thus they regarded their palaces 
and houfes as inns for but a tranfient abode, giving, by 
way of diftinftion, the name of eternal habitations tQ » 
the tombs **. 

n Greaves, pyram. p. i$.; P. Lucas, voyage du Levant, t, i. p. 43. 
^ Scrv. ad. ^neid. 1. 3. v. 67. P Diod. L i. p. 60, 6\, 

We read in Herodotu$, that Cambyles King of Perda n(»t having been able ta 
vent his rage up6n Amalis, the laft of the Sovereigns of £gypt, commanded the 
dead body of this prince to beuntombcd vid, us Uvc td^tiX. ^i iUL tcc^tQxctlt^ he 
aa/bd It to be burat., Herod. 1. j. n« i^ ^.^ 
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The fituatlon of Egypt, expofed every year to the 
inundations of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to take 
all forts of precautions to prevent the quick deftruftion 
of their fepulchres. It was for this reafon, that they 
placed them on rocky fituations fufEciently elevated to 
be fecure from the overflowings of the river. There 
they dug caverns in which the mummies were depo- 
fited. They afterwards employed all forts of means to 
keep the knowledge of them a fecret. The entrances 
of thefe tombs, made in the form of a fquare well, were 
To artfully covered, that they cannot at this day be dif- 
covered without great fearch and much attention **. 

Thefe fafts being eftabliflied, and they are very cer* 
tain, the conftruflion of the pyramids becomes very 
eafy and natural. The intention of the fovereigns who 
built them, was to employ all the means which human 
art could fumifh to fecure their dead bodies againft all 
events, and in fome fort to aflure them of an eternal 
duration. In this view, they contrived to place them 
in edifices whofe folidity (hould be proof againft time 
and other injuries. The Egyptian architects chofe for 
that cfFeft the pyramidal form, better adapted by its 
ftrufture than any other, to brave the injuries of time. 
In confequence of the fame principles, the foundations 
of thefe edifices were laid on rocks '. Yet not fatisfied 
with all thefe precautions, the kings of Egypt drained 
every fourcc of genius and induftry to hide and difguife 
the place where their dead bodies were depofited *• 
This projeA is abfolutely vifible in the conftruflion of 
the infide of the great pyramid ^ 

Let us join to thefe motives, the maxims of a bar- 
barous and inhuman policy, which may alfo have con- 
tributed to the conftruftion of thefe prodigious edifices, fo 
common in ancient Egypt. We know what was formerly 
the fertility of that country, and the little time and care it 



^ Pietto adla VaUc, Ictt. ii. t. r. p. 131.; Maillct, p. x^6, t8*. 
r Plin. I. 36. fed. 16. p. 737.; Maillct dcfcript. dc TEgyptc, p. 119, i»o. ; 
Crcavcs, pyramidograph. p. 7, xi, 13. apud, Thcvcnot, t. x.- 
* See Herod. 1. 3. n. i6.; Diod. 1. i. p. 57* 
i Pictro deUa TdXic^ letc. ix. p, »»jj Mailict, p. tiy, &c, 

K5§^ 
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coft to cultivate the grounds. That innumerable mul- 
titude of inhabitants which then peopled Egypt, enjoy- 
ed great abundance and much Icifure. It is pretended, 
that under the reigns of feveral monarchs there had 
been many commotions and troubles occafioned by that 
idle and eafy life'. In order to prevent all faftions and 
cabals, fome fovereiglis thought propei* to find full oc* 
cupation for their fubjefls even in time of peace. In 
that view, they contrived the building of the pyramids j 
an enterprifc which muft neceffarily occupy, and that 
for a long time, many thoufands of men. This pdliti* 
cal reafon has not efcaped Ariftotle ". It was even pef * 
reived by Pliny, who however neglefted it to indulge 
his "ufual fondnefs for vain and frivolous declamations *. 
I think then, that a double motive maybe difcovered 
in the conftruftion of the pyramids : one diftated by 
carefor the future, and the other by policy; but as much 
as the firft of thefe motives may appear excufable, fo 
much ought the other to appear odious and deteflable. 
So we read in hifi:orj% that the memory of the fovereigAs 
who had enterprifed thefe i'mmenfe buildings was held 
in execration. I'hey became even ii\ their lifetime, the 
objefts of public hatred and deteftatlon; and thefe mo- 
narchs were fo terrified with the complaints and mur- 
murs which they faW arife againft them, that they could 
not enjoy the fruit of their enterprifcs. They durft not 
caufe themfelves to be interred iii the pyramids ercded 
by their orders : apprehenfive left the enraged people 
-fhould drag thence their carcafes, and deprive them of 
fepulture, thefe wretched fovereigns were forced to re- 
commend to their friends the care of depofiting their 

f Diod. !. I, p. ICO.: PUit. t. a. p. 380. A. 

u Dc rep. 1. s. c. II. t. a. p. 407. E. « L. iC, £c(k, 16. 

Thcfc arc the terms in which he exprefles himfclf, fpeaking oif the pyramids ; 
Kc^um pecftma otiofa \ic flulia ofltnia^tio, quippe eum fadtndi ens can/a a flerifymd 
tradatur^ ne peeuniam fucceJI'or\bu5j out £murts' infidtantibus pr£berent, aut tie pfebs 
ejfct otiofa. Thefe firil words, regum pccunU otiofa ae ftulm oftcntatiCy have fervcd 
for a text to all our modern writers. This thought has appeared to them 2b fine 
and !• juft, that they have emuloufly commented and paraphrafert it, perpetually 
and fer vilely copying each other^ as is char ctiftom, in almoP. all chat concerns 
remote antiq^it)^. 

bodies 
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bodies in unknown and fecret places ^. Juft punifli" 
m€nt of thefd exorbitant tafks with which they had 
oppreflcd their fubjefts, and of the unheard-of labour* 
they had exafted. Their vdry name has perifhed. The 
oblivion to which they w^re condemned ', is without 
doubt the caufe of our uncertainty at this day of the 
tiipes and authors of thefc famous monuments. 

After the pyramids, we may place, upon the credit 
pf ancient authors, the labyrinth of Egypt in the rank 
pf the ni0ft confiderable and Angular works which have 
pver been imagined There reigns a great diverfity of 
opinions among the ancients upon the time to which 
that fo boafted edifice ought to be referred. I ihall 
follow the opinion of Herodotus, who appears to me to 
defcrve the preference, as well for his antiquity, as by 
the cxadneft of his refearchcs during lug abode ia 
iEgypt He places the conftruAion of the labyrinth 
under the twelve kings who reigned at the fame time 
for fifteen years*. That event happened about 600 
years before J C, Pomp. Mela differs alfo very little 
from the relation of Herodotus *»• It is then after thefe 
two authors, that I am going to trace a fuccinf^: idea of 
the labyrinth of Egypt. 

This edifice, ^(icording to Herodotus, who had vifited 
it very exaftly, furpaffed every thing that this great 
hiftorian could have qpnceived either pf himfelf or from 
others. Under one and the fame circuit of walls they 
had inclpfed SiQOQ halls, twelve of virhich were of a 
particular form and beauty^. All thefe apartments 
communicated with each other, but by fo many turns 
and windings, that without a good guide it was impoii^ 
fible to avoi4 wanderipg^. Thefe 300 hails or cham^ 

y DioH 1. I. p. 73, 74. z Herod, I. a. n. laS. 

« L. X. n. 148. b L. I. c. 9. 

This author attributes the conAni^lion of the labyrinth to Pfammctichtii, the 
lafl of thefe twelve kings. The filencc of Homer on the lubyrimh ot Egypt 
fcrves further to confirm my opinion, and proves, that the conftrudtion of "this 
moiiumeut was pollc^or to that great poet. 
-^ L. ».n. 148. . 

P. Mela fays twelve fialaces, a term which cxprefles the greatncfs and magni- 
fiiviire of the twelve halls of Ht^rodoUiS. 

"^ ?. HcU loio cit'it.'j^ Suabo, I. ^y. p. iitf^.j Plia. 1. 3^. f^a. 18. p. 7J9« 
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bcrs were moreover diftributed in fuch a manner, that 
there were as many below ground as above. Herodo- 
tus affures us, that he vifitcd all the apartments above 
ground; but for thofe that were fubterraneous, they 
would not permit him to enter them from motives of 
fuperftition *. The whole building of the labyrinth, 
walls, and ceiling, were of white marble, and displayed 
a great profufion of fculpture ^. Each of the twelve 
halls or galleries 1 have mentioned, were fupported on 
columns of the fame marble «. tn fine, the labyrinth 
ended with a pyramid forty fathom high. Figures of 
animals were engraved on it larger than the life ^. There 
are now no remains of this fo Angular and fo magnifi- 
cent monument ». 

I think I have delivered every thing of confequepce 
tranfmitted to us by the ancients on the Egyptian mo- 
numents, and that, following the relation of modern tra- 
vellers, I have given a fufficient idea of what now re- 
mains of them ^. Let us now allow ourfelves fome re- 
flexions upon all thefe works. Let' us examine the 
genius and tafte which charadterifed the enterprifes of 
Sie Egyptians. 

We cannot deny but that fome ideas of grandeur 
entered into the projefts of thefe people. They aimed, 
if the expreflion may be allowed, to render their works 
immortal: this certainly is the end they appear to have 
propofed. They forgot nothing which they imagined 
could contribute to enable their monuments to brave 
the injuries of time. The Egyptians fought out all the 
arts which human powdr could furnilh to give {lability 
to their edifices. They are as folid as immenfe ; and in 
all appearance no wood entered into their conftruftion ; 
at leaft, none is to be feen in what remains at this day 
of the Egyptian monuments either entire or in ruins K 
They are even compofed, for the moft part, of aftoniih- 
ing blocks of ftone, marble, or granite j and certainly 

* L. z. n. 148. f Herod, ibid. S Ibid. ^ Itud. 
i Sec voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. 150, 151, 153. 

k See part ». book 1. c. 3. art. x. 

* Voyage intQ Egypt by Granger, p. 151, i53-J Pa»i Lucas, third voyage, 
f. 3- p. »8«t 

thefe 
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thefe people poffeffed an art of removing the moft enor- 
mous maffes with peculiar facility. This juftice would 
be difficult to refufe them, when we corifider the quan- 
tity of obelifks, coloffufes, fpites, and ftones of prodi^ 
gious bulk, which they raifcd to furprifing heights *. 

Such then, in general, is the charafter and reigning 
tafle" of the monuments, of Egypt. Huge and amazing 
piles indeed they are, and which we cannot fee Without 
a certain awe; but in vain do. we look for grace, ele- 
gance, or fymmetry. When we examinfe what may- 
yet be found of the temples, palaces, and other edifices 
raifed by the ancient Egypytians, the whole convinces 
us, that thefe people had no rules of proportion, no fix^ 
cd and fettled plan for their buildings. They worked, 
fo tP fpeak, at random, and in a manner abfolutely 
Vague and deflitute of principles. 

The Egyptians, folely occupied With heaping maffes 
Upon malfes, and raifing flones. upon flones, knew no- 
thing of the refources furniflied by the arts of elegance* 
They fought not to pleafe, but to aflonifh the eycof 
the fpeftator. Hence they were for ever ignorant of 
beautiful proportion or advantageous difpofition. Their 
buildings are flovenly and difagreeable in the grofs, and 
{till worfe in the detail. The Egyptian architeds Were 
abfolutely ignorant of the art of decorating an edifice. 
They had no idea of a jufl and fuitable union of fculp- 
ture and architedture, nor knew they how to diftribute 
and pikce ornaments with propriety. They fcattered 
them every where with profufion, and a falfe and child- 
ifh glitter is the refult of the whole. Ignorance and 
barbarity are vifible in the whole economy of their edi- 
fices, evert the mofl fuperb. Columns, capitals^ in a 
tarte the J)oorefl:, mofl fordid and fhocking. Entabla- 
tures of ftupifying clumfmefs, ornaments of an execu- 

♦ Ncverthclcfs we muft agree, that in tbii refpcft the Pernviahs furpaffed the 
Egyptians. In the con(tru£tion of their edifices they made li(e of Qones of a dill 
Jnorc adonifhlng balk than thofe yvhich form the pyramids and other monuments 
of Egypt. Yet the Peruvians had no knowledge of mechanics properly {o cal- 
Iccli All they did was by main ftrcngth and dint of numbers, and by means of 
tcrraflcs difpofcd in the manner of inclined planes. Acofta, hift. nat.. des Ind. 
Occid. i. 6. c. 14. ; Hilt, des Incas, t. 1. p; 60, tfi, z54, atfj, z68.; Mem. de 
'lirev. February 1^50, p. affp. j BougUcr, voyage an Pcrou, p. icj. 

Vol. Ill* IS, xv^-^ 
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tion and defign infupportably ridiculous. Truth incef- 
fantly tortured through the whole *. Thefe people, in 
fine, were entirely ignorant of the art of varying of 
figures. A monotony and uniformity as tirefome as 
ihocking; reigns through all their compofitions. No 
proportion, moreover, no defign, no meaning in the ex- \ 
ecution, all is equally^ fpiritlefs and barbarous. ; 

This eftimate of the Egyptian architeflure is befide» * 
perfeflly conformable to the judgment paffed upon it by ' 
Strabo. This famous geographer, who had travelled ; 
through Egypt, affures us, that the edifices raifed by I 
the ancient inhabitants of that country difplayed neitlicr 
defign, nor genius, nor elegance o*. So we iee, that 
their manner of building was followed neither by the * 
Greeks, nor by the Romans. The Egyptian taffe in 
architecture has vifibly no manner of relation with that ! 
tranfmitted to us by Greece and Italy ", which alone . 
however deferves to be followed either for elegance, or 
even for folidity |. » 

Let us add, that the Egyptians appear to have been 
entirely ignorant of the art of throwing an arch. We \ 
find no appearance, no indication of it in what now re- 
mains of their ancient buildings. We do not even find 
that they knew the art of cutting arch-wife the blocks 
of fl:one which form the heads of their doors. They arc 
all uniformly terminated by a lintel abfolutely fliraight ' 
and even <>. It is the fame thing with their roofs. I 
have faid above, that, according to all appearance, thc^ 
Egyptians admitted no wood in the conftruction of their * 
buildings of confequence, fuch as temples, palaces, &c. 
Lafge ftones refting at each end upon the walls of the 

• Sec Paul Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 33.; Pococke, defcript. of the L©- 
tant, t. I. ; Norden's travels into Egypt and Nubia, t. a. 

^ L. 17* p« 1X59* B. See alio the rebtion of Sayd, in the collection of The- 
▼tnot, t. z. p. 4. 

o Athcn. 1. s. c. 9. p. ao5. } P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 17, 39, x6\\ 
Sicardi mem. cics miHl du Levant, t. x. p. X09. 

f We may judge of the folidity which the Greeks and Romans knew how to 
^ivc their hidldings, by feeing after how many ages many edifices of Greece and 
Rome fclll brave the injuries of time. 

o See Pococke, voyage to the Levant, t. r. ; Nordcn, travels into Egypt and 
Nubia, t. X. ; and the other autliors before cited. 

halls. 
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halls ferved for beams, and compofcd the roofs **. But 
as in any confiderable reach thefe ftones might have 
given way, the Egyptians fupported them by columns. 
And this we fee \vas praSifed in all the grand edifices 
defcribed by modern travellers •*• Often even a finglc 
ftone formed the roof of a hall^ As to the reft, wc 
are not to believe that the defire of rendering their edi- 
fices more durable and folid, was the only reafon which 
led the Egyptians to build them without wood. The 
nature of the climate they inhabited, undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to it. Egypt produced no wood 
for building. Scarce do we find any for fewel ^. 

We fhall not conceive a better idea of the progrcfs of 
the Egytians in the arts of taftc and elegance, if we cafl: 
our eyes upon what yet remains of their ancient fculp- 
tures. Their flatues and engravings difplay neither ge- 
nius, nor talents, nor juftnefs. They are equally awk- 
ward and incorre^. The figures in general are poor 
and flat, all of a fize, without regard to perfpeftive, 
leflcning, ftifF, without elegance or ingenuity, without 
ftudy in the choice of the fubjeS, without aftion deli- 
cacy, or any fort of expreflion. The *Egyptians, in a 
word, knew neither how to' defign fimple figures nor to 
group their compofitions. No meaning neither, nor 
variety in thofe hideous affemblages prefented in their 
engravings *. Let us remark alfo, that their figures are 
always drawn in profile, and never in full or a fourth 
inclined. In effeft, bodies fecn under thefe afpefts re- 
quire too much addrefs, and Ikilfulnefs efpecially, tp 
have been fuccefsfully rcprefentcd by the Egyptians. 

1^ Sec Greaves, pyramid, p. itf.; Thcvcnot, t. x. p. 419.; P. Lucas, third 
voyage, t. 3. p. jfi, X64, »^s, X75. ; Voyage to the Levant, t, x. p. 4a. 

S P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 38. ; Sicard, mem. des mifil da Levant, t, 
7. p. 160. ; Granger, voyage into Egypt, p. 38, 47, 68, iJp, 73- 

r Herod. 1. z. n. xs5„; Diod. 1. x. p. 56.; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1x65. 

i Pietro dellaValle, Ictt. xx. p. zxc, 118. ; Graager, voyage into Egypt, p. 
13. ; Paul Lucas, third voyage, L 3. p. 2x1, aix. 

• Sec the figures engraved upon the obclifks, and upon all the other monu- 
ments tally Egyptian. I Ipcak not here of the has reliefs, for I have never fecti 
any of them, and I cs'cn doubt whether the F2:yptiaos were cvfc /killed ia 
works of this kind. 
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And y^t the heads, hands, and feet, for all the facility 
of executing them in profile, have, in the Egyptian 
works, neither motion nor expr^ffion* 

"We have already feen that it was the fame: thing in 
the ornamental part of their architedure^ It . is al) 
heavily laboured, without talte and without precifion* 
If the Greeks did learn from the Egyptians to handk? 
the chifel, they found means to make a much better uf^ 
of it. Their monuments are as valuable for their gracQ 
and variety, their fire^ their fpirit, and the truth which 
animates them, as thofe of the Egyptians are 4i%ufting 
by their deformity and hcavinefs, their monotony an4 
incorreftnefs; This contrail did not efcape the difcern-t 
ment of the ancients. We fee that they made little aci» 
count of the fculpture of the Egyptians ^ 

\ have already fpoken of the t^ifte this people had. for 
coloffufes. We have feen, that, a<;cording tp the rela- 
tion of modem traveller^, many of them ftill fubfift at 
this day in different places of Higher Egypt ", without! 
reckoning the fphinx which is found at a little diftanc^ 
from the pyramids. W9 fee little at prefent ea;^ept the 
head of this figure, the reft being buried in the fand. 
lliis head is 35 feet rpund, and 26 high. They reckon 
1 5 feet from the ear to the chin ^, It is eafy from thefi? 
dimenfipns to judge of the whole bulk of this enor^ 
Hious ftatue. When I am upon this fubje.ft, it may be 
expected I fhould fay fomething of the manner th^. 
Egyptians went about in making their coloffufes. A 
paffage of Diodorus lets us into it. 

This author fays, that the Egyptian fculptors were ac* 

t Strabo, 1. 17. p« 1x59 ; Paiif. I. f., c, 5. 

w Sec part ». book z. ffft. 1. c. 5. 

X Maiilct, p. azf.; Thcvcn. t. z p. ^x6. PHny, L j5. ft^. 17.. cxagg?ratci| 
prodigioufly the proportions of the fphinx in qneOion : he fays, that if we mca- 
liirc the circumference of the head by the forehead, we (ball find it loz feet ill 
compafs, and 143 in height. Paul Lucas gives the head of the fphinx too feet ii\ 
cdmpafs, and about 70 from the chin to the top of the forehead. He thought 
without doubt tliat he ought to. copy Pliny. Y^yagc to the Levant, t. i. p. 4^6. 

cvft<Mnc4 
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cuftomcd to work at a ftatue by feparatc pieces. To 
execute this fort of works, they divided the human 
body into twenty-one parts and one quarter, refpedivc- 
ly meafured and proportioned to each other. When 
they agreed upon the height of the figure they were a- 
bout to form, every workman performed in his own 
iliop the particular part he was charged with. Although 
all thefc different pieces had been Separately executed, 
yet they were put together and agreed with the utmoft 
cxadlncfs^. Such is the relation of Diodorus; it de- 
mands fome reflexions. 

This praftice of the Egyptian fculptors, of working a 
ftatue by feparate pieces, is not likely to have been a 
general practice, though Diodorus mentions it as fuch. 
I am perfuaded, that ftatues of a natural fize were pror 
bably of one piece, and done by the hand of a finglc 
firtift. It is not the fame with refped to the coloffufes, 
which were ordinarily compofed of feveral blocks of 
marble. In this cafe the praftice Diodorus fpcaks of 
muft have been very ferviceable, and much in ufe for 
the readinefs of the execution. Something like this I 
imagine to have been nearly the v/ay they went about 
it. They began by making a piodcl of plaifter, or clay, 
as is praftifed at this day by our modern fculptors. 
They then cut this model into feveral pieces. Every 
workman took away the part that was allotted him, and 
worked after that pattern. In this manner we conceive 
how many artifts might feparately execute one ^od the 
fame coloffus. 

I think I have fufficiently proved in the preceding 
books, that painting was not kfiown till the epochu 
which is treated of in this third part '. The invention 
of it ought to be referred to the ages we are now going 
through. It is not poiSble to fix the date of it with 
exaftnefs ; only we fee that it muft have been held in 
honour, at or before the time of Candaules King of 
J^ydia. Pliny fays in effeft, that this prince, whofe reign 
falls about the year 720 before Jefus Chrift, bought at 

y Diod. !. 1. p. 1 xo. 7. Sec part a. book x. fc£l, i. c. 5. 
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its weight in gold a pifture rcprefenting a battle *. He- 
rodotus tells us alfo, that Amafis, who reigned in Egypt 
570 years before the Chriftian aera, had made a prefcnt^ 
of his portraiture to the inhabitants of Gyrene K Paint- 
ing then was kno.wn in Egypt in the ages on which we 
are at prefent employed. 

I do not think tliefe people fucceeded any better in 
this art than in fculpture. There is even no room to doubt, 
it, Gonfidering the intimate conneftion there is between 
painting and fculpture. Neither is there mentioned 
in antiquity any Egyptian painter or fculptor famous 
for his works. One fingle point in which the painters 
of that nation appear to have excelled, is a certain pre- 
paration they made ufe of for fixing <:olours upon mar- 
ble and other bodies fmooth and ot clofe pores. They 
muft have employed a very ftrong and powerful corro- 
five, as appears by what our travellers tell us. They 
affure us, that in many edifices half in ruins there arc 
ftill paintings to be feen whofe glofs and colouring are 
fo lively, fo frefh, and fo bright, that it feems, fay the 
inhabitants, of tlie country, as if the artift had not yet 
waflied his hands after his work ^. But thefe fame tra-^ 
vellers generally agree, that all thefe paintings are flat> 
that is to fay, without any rife or oppofition of colours. 
Leaves of gold or filvcr, for example, mingled with co- 
lours red and blue. The refult is, that in all thefe com- 
pofitipns the figures in general cut upon the ground, 
and fevered from it by (harp lines } the tints appearing 
neither foftened n9r fhaded off. 

From all that has been faid wje.may conclude, that 
the Egyptians made no progrefs in the arts of tafte and 
elegance. For, as I have already premifed, the ages 
which clofe this third and laft part of our work, ought 
to be regarded as the epocha which clofes alfo the an- 
cient hiftory of Egypt. From the deluge to the time 
of Cyrus is the fpace to which we ought to confine that 
national genius which has determined the character of 

■ 3L. jj. fc£V. 34. p. (J90. b L. 2. n. 181. 

<^ Relac. du Sayd apud Thevenot, t. %, part 3. p. 4. ; Sicard, mem. des milH 
in Levant, t. a. p. 2,09, xii, xzi. t. 7. p. 37, 160, i<>3«i P. Lucas^ vpya^.o 
9o die Levuntf t, 1. p. ^9, 106. \ Urinjcr, p. 4C, ^n ^ &. t v 
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the Egyptians properly fo called. We have therefore 
cxhaufted all the fads and all the monuments which 
can be faid to belong really to this people, and are con- 
fequently enabled to pafs our judgment upon their tafte, 
and upon their manner of treating t\ie arts. 

What I have faid of the Egyptians, regards equally 
the Affyrians and the Chaldeans. From the time of 
Cyrus they ceafed to be* a diftinft nation, and becoming 
fucceffively a prey to the Perfians, Greeks, and many 
other conquerors, they were infenfibly loft and con- 
founded with the viftors . The refleftions I am about 
to propofe belong then equally to the Aflyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Egyptians. We may fee under one and 
the fame point of view, the genius and charafter of thefc 
different nations. Their hiftory begins and ends nearly at 
the fame time. Their glory and their knowledge were 
nearly equal, and the power and duration of their mo- 
narchy little different. 

The hiftory of the arts, prefents us amongft thefe na- 
tions with a very fmgular contraft. We perceive in it 
very early difcoveries of confiderable importance. Al- 
moft from the firft ages we fee them make a progrefs 
whofe rapidity aftonifhes and furprifes us. But thefc 
once paffed we can obferve no further advances. Things 
remain always in the fame ftate with thefe people. The 
Afiatics and Egyptians appear to have made no advan- 
tage of the duration of their empires, to acquire new- 
lights, or to bring their firft difcoveries to perfedion. 
Their faculties feem to have been bound up and limited 
to a certain number of ideas, and to a degree of know- , 
ledge acquired in the earlieft times, beyondwhich thefc 
nations never afpired. Very different from the Euro- 
pean nations, whom we fee inceffantly improving their 
knowledge, and daily aiming at new inventions, the 
Egyptians and Afiatics remained almoft at thfe fame {5oint 
from whence they fet out. How comes it that thefc 
people did not continue to extend and perfeft their dif- 
coveries ; and why did they advance no further in the 
career of the arts, and even in that of the fciences ? I 
think I have found in their turn of mind, and in it^ 
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principles of their government, the obftacles which rc-» 
tarded their progrefs. 

In all times the Egyptians ^ and Afiatics were little 
communicative, treatmg foreign nations with fovereign 
contempt, and never deigning to maintain any com- 
merce or connexion with any of them. They remain- 
ed always confined to their own country, and never 
travelled. One of the principles of their govemmerit 
was to admit no novelty, and fcrupuloufly to follow what 
had been praAifed by their anceftors «. Let us add to 
thefc maxims, which alone muft have brought an eter- 
nal obftacle to the advancement and perfeftion of hu- 
man attainments, the falfe pglicy which had rendered 
profeffions hereditary in the fame families f. We have 
feen in the preceding book, what an injury fuch an in-* 
ftitution muft have been to the art6, and even to the 
fciences *. The clafs of artifans was moreover the laft 
of all the clafTes, and all who cqmpofed it were held in 
fovereign contempt ** ; a treatment they ftill meet with 
over all the eaft ^ Thefe facts being admitted, we eafi- 
ly perceive, that there could reign no fpirit of emula- 
tion amongft the AlTyrians, the Babylonians, or Egyp- 
tians ; every fentiment of induftry and fame was need- 
farily ftifled. We may even go fo far as to belive thjit 
the condition of working men was no better amongft 
thefe people, than it is at this prefent in the country of 
the Mogul, where they are made to work with whips^ 
and by force of menaces and ill ufage K Let us not 
wonder then at the little progrefs of the Afiatics and 
Egyptians in tho^ arts. Take away emulation, and that 
noble ambition which alone can elevate the foul and 
animate the genius, immediately all droops, and is con- 
fined to a narrow circle of endlefs mechanical repeti- 
tions. 

^ See part X. book 4. chap \. and part 1. book 4. chap. s. 

« See Hlwto dc leg. 1. z. p. 789. 

f See Diod. I. x. p. i^x. etj'npra, 1. i. c. 4. p. »o< 

I Chap 4. p. xo. and following. 

Ji Herod. 1. x. n. 167.; Diod. 1. i. p. 85, 85. 

i Sec fupra J book. i. c. 4, p. x^, & 14. 

t Voyage of Bcrnicr, t. x. p. 304, 305. It is 'the fame thiflg In China. 

It 
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It was not thus with the Greeks. A Ikilful painter^ 
architeft, or fculptor, enjoyed the higheft confideration, 
and the moft flattering diftinftions Pofterity ccle- 
brated their names in feftivaU. A city valued itfelf a» 
much upon having produced a citizen famous for fome 
talent, as for having given birth to a politician, a phi- 
lofopher, or a general of the firft merit. It is to this 
manner of thinking and of afting that Greece owes the 
pre-eminence and fuperiority in many branches of the 
arts, which it will perhaps always enjoy: and to con* 
vince ourfelves of this, let us compare the produftiona 
of the Afiatics and Egyptians with thofe of the Greeks^ 
Afia and Egypt prdent us with edifices immenfe and 
prodigious indeed; but that is all their merit. To cha* 
rafter ife them rightly, they are nothing but enormous 
piles, without ikill or ingenuity, the works of patience 
and of bad tafte. In the monuments of Greece, on the 
cbntrary, all is lively and animated, elevating the foul, 
and fpirited throughout. Grace, and fire, and genius^ 
and the moft exquifite expreflion, are difplayed on all 
their parts. 

Let me be indulg(*d one refleftion more on the mo* 
numents of ancient Egypt. Some are pleafed to extol 
them, and even to pronounce without hefitation, that 
there is nothing amongft its worthy to be compared to 
them: agreed, if heaps of flones only are meant, enor* 
mous piles, without tafte and without genius, ftich a^ 
the pyramids, obelifks, and coloflufes, and in general 
all the pretended marvels of ancient Egypt; I am ready 
to ovm,- that, in this refpeft, France has nothing like 
them to offer. But will any one compare thofe mif- 
fhapen iponuments, whofe diftance is certainly their 
greateft merit, with that quantity and that variety of 
buildings of every kind which meet our eyes in every 
part of the kingdom? We are fo accuftomed to the 
daily fight of thcfe maftcrpieccs of art^ that we do not 
give that attention to them whicli is nccelfary to make 
us fenfible of their value. Yet if we would refled up- 
on them, i^'c fliould very foon judge what a fuperiority 
we have over the Egyptians, and how greatly our mo- 

Vol. in. L xi>rav^w\.%. 
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numcntf, taking them for all in all, have the advantfigc 
qf thofe of thcfc ancient nations ♦. I fpeak of the royal 
palaces, VerfaiHes, the Tuilleries, the Louvre, the Hotel 
dcs Invalides, Marly, the Qbfcrvatory, &c. Let us add 
to thcfc fomc buildings in Paris, fuch as the bridgof 
Eon^ Royal and Tournelle, and above all that aftpnUJi'' 
ing range of quays which lines the Seine on eac;h fide. 
If we would cftimate the time, the money and the ten- 
hour expended on all thefe different works, equally im- 
menfe and magnificent, we ftiall very foon be £snfihift 
how greatly France excels all that Egypt ever produced^ 
I might alfo mention that aftoniihing number of placets 
fortified by M. de Vauban, the port of Dunkirk, that 
of Breft, Rochefort, Toulon, &c, I might alfo cite the 
canal of Languedoc f , and in general, the great roada^ 
of the kingdom: thefe works arc greatly fupcrior to aU 
thofe of ancient Egypt. Infinitely more money has been 
expended, and much more genius was requifite, as weft 
as more power, tafte, and time, to finifh Verfaillcs,^ 
with all its dcfefts, than to conftrufl: a pyramid, or hoRr- 
out an obelilk. Let us remember, ncvcrthekfs, that 
VerfaiHes, and aft the works I have here enuioieratcd, 
were executed in the reign of one monarch. 

* HoweYcr extravagant and excefljfe were the prepQfleflion and a^lmir^tion oC 
tlie Greeks for Egypt, there arc, not with (landing, writers among them who 
paflcd the fame judgment on the Egyptian monnmei|ts compared to thofe of 
Greece. See Paiif. 1. 9. c. 35. p. 783. ; the Emperor Julian on his tfSth letter. 
apud Fabric, biblioth. Gr. t. 7. p. 84. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1159, 

f The canal of Languedoc, firom its entrance in the port of Cette to Toolonie^ 
k more than 70 leagues in length, and 30 feet in breadth. They were ofkeo 
obliged to mak6 angles, and wind it round the mountains, to preferye the level; 
to fix it upon piles of .boggy grounds, to fuHain it upon bridges or (lone %f!cbc% 
in the valleys, to hew down or lower certain mountains, in fine, to pierce through 
others, and vault rhem to receive this canal. They dug out above two- milliont 
of cubic fathoms of earth, and more than five thoufand of rock. One, huodial 
and fourteen fluices were conftrufted for barks to go up or down j fixteen enor- 
mous dykes to repel the torrent ; twenty four drains to let ofT the waters of th^ 
canal when it is in danger of filling up \\ith mud or (and. In this work are 
reckoned upwards of forty thoufand cubic fathoms of mafon work ; to which 
are to be acl«Ud the piers of two hundred fathoms, and the mole of five huiuired|. 
whiclk cover the harbour of Cette^ and make it a fccure afylum for ihips. 
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C H A P. ni. 

Of the Greeks. 

FROM the Trojan war till the ^car 596 before }. Gr 
that is, till the time of Solon arrd Pififtratus, we 
Are but little acqirarnted with the mir^uter affairs of the 
Greeks. Hillory, however, in this faiAe intervaf, firr- 
iiiflies many refources and lights concerning the ftate 
of the artfs amongft thefc people at that thnc- Wftcri 
we are upon this fubjefl:, it is effential, that we diftin- 
guiih the Greeks of Europe, from the Gfeeks fettled in 
Afiar Minor. The arts attained but flowly enough a 
certain degree of perfection in Greece properly fo cal- 
led. Their progTcfs wa«:much quicker, and much rtiore 
yapidy. in the colonies which fomc time after the Trojan 
war were fent from Greece to fettle in Afia Minor *. 
&i thdt happy countries ar'ofe the firft produftions 
which have rendered the Greeks famous to pofterity. 
i have elfewhere fliown the reafons why thefe firft fparkg 
of genius muft have Ihone in Afiatic fooner than in 
European Greece i>, and fliall not dwell upon it here^ 
I pafs on to the hiftory of the arts as difplayed in the 
ages which are the fubjcQ: of this third part of our 
work. 

It is in the colonies of Afia Minor that architedurc 
began to form itfelf. The invention of the two firft or- 
ders which the Greeks made ufe of, is entirely owing 
to the inhabitants of thefe countries. Their name fuf- 
ficiently evinces it. The Doric owes its original to the 
Dorians, and the Ionic to the Ionian's. The Corinthian 
did not appear till Jong after thefe two firft orders. This 
laft feems to have been invented in Greece, properly 
fo called. It is the richeft, the moft magnificent, and 
the moft elegant of alt the Grecian orders, and perhaps 
of all that architedure ever invented. 

• Sec -Tupra, book i. c. 5. art. 3. 
fc Part ». book' 3. art, 3. c' 3. 5. 3. 

L 2 I have 
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I have already had occafion to mention the manner 
that Vitruvius relates the origin of thcfe orders ; and I 
have faid, that his relation had no fort of probability. 
It fatisfiesT us not, and inftrufts us ftill lefs ^ It were 
much . better to own that we are ignorant how, or at 
what precife time thefe orders of architefture were in- 
vented. All I pretend to affirm, is, that they were 
known and praftifed in the ages we are now employed 
on. The fuperb temple of Jupiter at Olympia exiiled 
in thefe times «». They had alfo begun that of Diana at 
Ephcfus % In fine, Pififtratus had laid at Athens the 
foundations of a magnificent temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius f , without fpeaking of many other edifices which 
wef may fee enumerated in authors who treat particular- 
ly of architefture. 

One faft, however, which I muft not pafs over in fi. 
lence, is, that mechanics muft have been as yet very 
imperfedb amongft the Greeks. We fee, that, even in 
the time of Thucydides, they were not acquainted with 
the crane. Their workmen fupplied the want of this 
machine, fo fimple, but fo ufeful, by fquare beams •• 
The aftion of which was probably like that of a fwipe. 
This fafl: cannot give us a great idea of the machines 
which the Greeks employed in the conllrucVion of their 
buildings. 

To enter here into fome detail upon the tafte which 
then reigned in their architefture: Ifliall remark at firft, 
that they employed only one order in the conftruftion 
of all the monuments I have juft mentioned. ITic 
cuftom of mingling and uniting many of them in the 
lame edifice, did not take place amongft the Greeks 

^ Sec part x. hook x^ feO* «• c. j. 

d See Panf. 1. 5. c. 10. This buiMing, according to the calaiiation of Patf- 
fanias, uiul^ l^avc been cre£^cd about the year 630 before J. C. » . * 

c Tit. Liv. I. X. n. 45. places this event under the reign of Scrvius Tullius 
the fith king of Rome ; that is, about the year $60 before J. C. This h alio 
nrarly the calculation of Diog. Laeii. 1. a. iegm. 10 j. This author fays, th«t 
Theodorus of Saraos had advifcd to lay the foundations of the temple of Ephcfus 
upon beds of coal. This Theodorus, by the account of Herod. I. ?. n. 41. of 
Arlftotle de rep. I. 5. c. xi. and of Paufanias, 1. 8. c. 14. flourifhed in the time of , 
Polycratcs tyrant of Samos, whom we know, to have been cotemporary with 
Amafis, who mounted the tbroac of £gypt the year 5^9 before J. C. 

i Virtu V. I 7, prafat. « L. 4. p. 3*^. 

till 
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till pretty late. I (hall next obferve, that, for a long 
time, thefe people employed only the Doric and Ionic 
orders. The temple of Ephefus and that of Jupiter at 
Olympia, which we may place in the number of the 
moft ancient monuments that enlightened Greece ever 
elevated, were one of the Ionic •», and the other of the 
Doric order*. The famous temple of Minerva at 
Athens, built under Pericles, and that of Thefeus, arc 
alfo of the Doric order \ In fine, we fee, that of the 
four moft famous temples in which Greece, in the judg- 
ment of Vitruvius, could glory, the two moft ancient 
were of the Ionic order, the third of the Doric, and the 
fourth of the Corinthian. But let us remark, that this 
laft edifice, according to the fame author, was not built 
till the time of the Romans *. In effeft, it is very rare 
to fee the Corinthian order employed in the famous 
edifices of antiquity. The little ufe the Greeks made 
of it would lead me to think, that their architefts did 
not think that order fufEciently grand and majeftic. 

Let us add, that in all that remains of the fineft works 
of antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric or- 
der, the columns are without a bafe *. Vitruvius con- 
formed himfelf to this praAice. This architcft, who 
appears to have applied himfelf to treat of this order 
more exaftly than of any other, fays nothing of the 
bafes of the columns, and yet he enters into many de- 
tails upon thofe of the other orders. Be it alfo obfer- 
ved, that the orders of the Grecian architefture were 
neither invented nor executed in the early times, fuch 
as we fee them at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, 
nor with the fame ornaments that our architefts employ 
" in them. Many changes and augmentations have been 

h Vitniv. f. 7, praefat. I Panfan. I. 5. c. to. 

k Voyage de Spon, t.z. p. 410, 4$^ 1 Vitruv. J. 7. prxfat* 

* As in the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, that of Vlccnu, and'in a 910ft inag# 
nificent triumphal arch whici) is at Vcron. We may (ce fome pro6ies of Dork 
coUimiis without bafes in M. de Chambray, p. z 5, 19, & 33. particularly where 
he has laid down the defign of an antique maufoletim which is to be fecn near to 
Terracina. The columns of that edifice, which is of the Doric order, baVe no 
bafe. It is tlie fame in a temple of Bacchus, built 9t Sardis in the ref^n of Ore** 
fus. The columns of this monument, of which we fHll fee the mins, have no 
)}4fe. $ee nAio th( nctcs of {*€rr«ult upon \^Vizv. p. f 76. a. b ^t the cs^i^ 

fuo 
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Aicceifively made. Amongft the Greeks architecture 
v^ but little charged wid^ ornament. The adventi'* 
tious parts of their works were founded in nature^ Con-> 
fequently they cUd not in their reprefentations tbinh 
themfelves at liberty to recede from truth in ornament 
tal rcpre&ntatioB. In a word, theie great mailers ad- 
mitted nothing but what they could juflify and explanr 
by folid^ or^ at leaft, by probable reaibns. On tbefe 
principles, the ancients had regulated the proportions 
of each of the orders they have left us ». 

We are not however to condenm alike all the chan- 
ges that hare been made in the ancient arcfaite£bure« 
Some of them are advantageous. The moderns have 
endesuvoured to torred what appeared defedive in the 
firll models. The bafes called loiiic, the only ones in 
ufe amongft the ancients, have been judged not very 
con^venient. The capital of the fame order has been 
found incommodious and difagreeable. It has- therefor-e 
been- changed. The unanimous agreement of ail ar- 
chitedls to receive and adopt thefe innovations, j^oes not 
permit us to doubt of their being juft and reafohable *. . 

The Greeks, moreover, referved all the pomp and 
beauties of their architefture for their temples, theatres^ 
and other public edifices. They employed them not in 
the houfes of private people. Their dwelling^houfcs 
had infinitely lefe of beauty, of grandeur and magnifit- 
cence, than ours. There was not a fingle palace, that 
ifr to fay, a private building, wprthy of that name in aU 
Greece. This may; be attributed to that republican 
fpirit which reigned in all the ftates of that part of Eu- 
rope. Exterior modefty is the appendage and favourite 
virtue of republics. However rich and powerful a- ci- 
tizen might be, he would not dare to offend the eyes of 
his countrymen by pompous buildings, whofe luftre 
would have offended them, and infallibly expofed their 
ovwicr to the public envy and jealoufy. Let us now 
fey a word on fculpture and painting. 

. «* Vitrur. I. 4. c. ». 

*• See the prehtce oif Perfanlt upon the dilbibution of the five kinds of cohimns 
according. Ccthe methrxLof ti}e anciccts,* p. 24* ami foUowing, and pare x. c. 3. 

We 
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Wc find that fculpture and painting began alfo to 
difplay thenifelves in Greece towards the end of the ages 
wc arc now going through. Some fculptors had already 
acquired a fhining reputation about the time of the 50th 
Olympiad^ that is to fay, about the year 576 before 
J. C. Dipocnus and Scyllis became at that time extreme- 
ly celebrated for inventing the fculpture and polifliing 
of marble ^. They formed many pupils whofe works 
were greatly efteemed. Sculpture howevejr did not attain 
that character of purity, elegance, and that degree of 
fublimity to which the Greeks carried it, till the time of 
Pericles, that is, more than 150 years after the artifts 
I have been fpeaking of. 

As to painting, it was ftill longer of being brought to 
perfedlioh. This art, the invention of which I fliould rea- 
dily give to the Greeks, did not appear in all its luftre till 
Kind^ the reign of Alexander I am not at all furprifed 
at it. What time and (hidy, what diligence and thought 
lauft it not have coft to bring painting to any kind of 
perfeffcion \ And this art, as I think 1 have ftiowxi, did 
not begin to exift till the time of Homer ®. Accord- 
ingly, in the ages which employ us at prefent, the paint- 
ers were ftill very ignorant. We fee at once, that for 
a very long time they knew nothing of the art of min'- 
gling of colours. The firft pidures that appeared were 
painted with only one fingle colour, which muft havie 
been both very harfli and very dry, fince it was nothing 
but a water-colour made of pieces of pottery ground and 
finely powdered p. This fort of painting maybe thought 
to have refembled that which is now known to us by the 
name of Brooch ^'(CamayeuJ. But there is no ap»- 
pearance of it The Greeks were at that time too un^ 
Ikilful to have underftood that way of pswnting, which 
confifts in foftening the (hades of one and the fame co- 
lour. Let us judge of their Ikill by one fa^k which i^ 

n Plin. I. 35. fcA. 4. 

The moft ancieNt infcriptions of Pcloponoefus and Attica are engraved on 
marMe abfbiutely rough and unpoliihcd. 

o Sec part ». book a. feft. i. c. 5. art. 3. P Plin. I. 3$. CtCt 5. 

* The mouochromaton of the ancients. Sec Pliny, book 35. ic(X, 8. 

war- 
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warranted fey many very celebrated writers of antiquity* 
They tell us, that pictures were in the bjsginning fuch 
wretched imitations, that they were obliged to write 
under them the names of the objefts they were defigncd 
to reprefent *>. It was only towards the time of Miltiades, 
that is, about 450 years before J, C. that the Greeks 
began to be able to catch a refemblance of the perfona 
they defigned to reprefent '. In fine, Pliny remarks, that 
before ApoUodorus, who lived in the 93d Olympiad, 
(410 years before J. C ), there was no pidture that 
could attraft or retain the attention of the fpcftator ^ 

We find moreover, that in the ages here in queftipn, 
many workmeu became famous in Greece by their fkill 
in working metals, and particularly iron'. To con- 
clude, if we were to go upon a longer examination, and 
make more circumftantial rcfearches, it were eafy to 
(how, tliat the epocha which is the objeft of this third 
part of our work, is that to which we ought to refer 
. the unfolding of all the fublime difcoveries with which 
the Greeks enriched the arts in after ages. But I leave 

4 Arift. topic. L 6. c. ». t. i. p. ^43.; i£lian. var. hift. L 10. c. 10.; Plin. t 

The paflages of Ariftotle and of lEXxzrx which I cite, are veiy clear and pre- 
cife. We cannot (ay the fame of that of Pliny. His phrafe is dubious, as is 
ufual with that author, who affe£ls to (hine. It has even been attempted to give 
this pa&ge a len(e totally contrary to that which I have imagined tlie true one. 
They will make Pliny iay, that the portraits painted by the artifts of whom he 
fpeaks were fo like, that to make known to pofterity the pcrfbnages they repre- 
fented, they wrote their names at the bottom of thofe pictures, as we now. do tt 
the bottom of portraits 00 copper-plates. But thu explication does not appear to 
me to hit the iBcaning of Pliny. It were eafy to cite in my favour the AifTrag^ 
of all the interpreters and commentators of this ancient writer. They hvti 
all underdood the paflage in quedion in the fenfe I give it. However, without 
having recourie to authorities which may often appear doubtful, I think, that up- 
on this occasion we ought to interpret Pliny by Aridotle and by j€lian. Thit 
principle eClabiiflicd, the paflage of that author confirms the fadt which I have 
advanced upon the ignorance and unfkilfulnefs of the firtt painters. I (hall agree 
at the fame time, that this explication feems in fome fort to put Pliny in contra- ^ 
di^ion with himiclf. But it may be anfwcred, that this is not the only example, 
which is to be found of that in his writings. It is moreover the defeat of all 
authors who have affbfted to fpeak in fentences and enigmas. 

r Plin. 1. 3S. lea. 34. f ibid. fc^. 3^. 

t Herod. 1. I. n. 15. ^ Pauf. L 1. c. x%. p. x^o. L zo. c. 16, 

thefe 
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thefe details, which, as they again and again prefent ob- 
jecls nearly alike, might in the ^nd fatigue the reader. 
Let U8 remark nevcrthelefs, that thefe farlie people, 
whom we cannot too much applaud for their genius in 
architefturc, in fculpture, and perhaps alfo in painting, 
were very little induftrious in procuring themlclves 
many convenieticies, which at tnis day it appears im- 
fioflible to do without. For example, the clotliing of 
the Greeks was always very defedive. I have faidelfc- 
where, that they were neither acquainted with the ufe 
of linen, nor flioes^ nor (lockings, nor breeches. Their 
coats had neither buttons nor buttoh-holes. We fhall 
fee alfo that thefe fame people neither knew the ufe of 
ftirrups to mount, nor of faddles to keep themfelves on 
borieback **. I Ihall obferve further, that in their houfes 
they wanted many of the moft iifeful and agreeable in- 
ventions. They had neither glafs windows nor chim- 
neys. Thefe people Were alfo ignorant of the art of 
lighting themfelves by the ufe of wax or tallow. I might, 
if it were neceffary, make a longer enumeration of arts 
unknown to the Greeks. I (hould then fpeak of print- 
ing, of fire-arms, of the mariner's compafs, of chymical 
fluxes, of engravings in copper-plate, of mirrors, of te- 
lefcopes, of clock-work, of wind and water mills, &c. ; 
inventions which thefe people never knew. But what 
I have juft faid is, I think, fufBcient to prove how great, 
in many refpefts, was the imperfedion and ignorance 
pf the arts among the Greeks. 

^ Sec infra book %» chap. x. 
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Of Sciences. 

WE arc arrived at the ages which clofe and termi- 
nate our refcarches on the ftate of the fcicncca 
amongft the ancient nations. The epocha of 
Cyrus iSy in effcft, that of the fall of the empires of 
Aflyria, of Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the 
firft Egyptians. We can therefore judge of all the dit 
coveries which we ought properly to attribute to the 
Aflyrians, the Babylonians, and the Egyptians. Thofc 
made amongft thefe nations pofterior to the ages which 
clofe this third part of our work, can belong to them 
but imperfeftly. It was no longer the fanie Aflyrians, 
the fame Babylonians, nor the fame Egyptians, whofe 
ftate we have hitherto confidered. Their empire was 
deftroyed, and their primitive genius changed by the 
mixture of other nations, to whom, after the time of 
Cyrus, thefe people continued always fubje£k. 

We fhall not find it the fame with the Greeks as with 
the Afiatics and Egyptians iii the ages we are at prefcht 
employed upon. On the contrary, we iliall but juft 
perceive the opening bud of all thoie inventions which 
have fecurcd to that nation the diftinguiftied rank which 
they have and will for ever poflefs. The epocha we are 
now going through, ought, however, to be regarded as 
one of the moft confiderable of the Grecian hiftory* It 
was towards the end of the ages it takes in, that' tetters 
and philofophy began to take deep root in Greece, to 
llretch up with a rapid growth, and very foon becoming 
fruitful, they produced thofc immortal fruits with which 
the univerfe entire has, and yet continues every day to 
cmioh itfclft 

CttAP. 
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C H A P. 1. 

Of Medicine. 

BY the confent of all antiquity, it is allowed that the 
hiftory of medicine remained involved in the dark 
clouds from the Trojan war to that of Peloponncfus ». 
We cannot however, fuppofe that the ftudy of a fcience 
fo neceflary as that of medicine, fhould, during fo long 
an interval, have been abfdlutely neglefted. The facred 
books atteft the contrary^ Solomon muft have poffeffed 
a great part of the various knowledge; which conftitutes 
the art of healing. The fcripture fays of this prince, 
that he had compofed treatifes upon all animals, birds, 
and fifhes, and that he had wrote upon all plants, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyffop >. Many other faft.^ 
related in the facred books atteft equally the knowledge 
and the ufage of medicine in the ages we are at -prefent 
employed upon. 

We fee, that there were in thefe times phyficians by 
profeffion among the Hebrews. Afa king of Judaha 
being attacked by the gout, is reproached for that " he 
" fought not to the Lord, but to phyficians «." Heze- 
kiah, threatened with death from an abfcefs, is cured 
by the application of a cataplafm of figs *. Joram king 
of Judah, wounded in a battle, retires to Jezreel to be 
healed*. We gather alfo from many cxpreflions of 
the prophets, that they then knew how to cure wounds, 
fraftures, and bruifes, by means of certain medica- 
ments, fttch as rofm, balfam, oils, and the fat of ani- 

ft Olfus, I. I. in prsfat.-; Plio. L 19. fcA. z. p. 493. ; Ifidor. orlg. 1. 4. c. 3. 

^ I Kinst c. 4. V. 33. With the other knowledge that Solomon attributes to 
himielf in ine book ot Wifdom, he places the diveriities of plants and the virtues 
of roots, c. 7. V. io. 

^ I Kings-c. 15. V. 13 ; at Chronic, c. z0. yu ii* 

d a Kings c. xo. V. 7. ; Ifaiah c. 38. v. %%• 

* 2, Kingi c. t, T. »p. C. ft. Y. 15* 
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mals ^. It even appears that phyficians were held v^ 
great efteeni amongft the Afiatic nations. ^' Honour 
" a phyfician," fays thS Ecdefiafticiis, " for the wfes 
^' which you may have of him s^." 

As to the Greeks, although we are igno|-?int of thcf 
ftate and progrefs of medicine amongtt thcfe people 
from the Trojan war to that of Peloponnefus, yet it is 
certain, that the i^depiades, that i^ tq fay, the defcqu'; 
deiits of iEfculapius, preferyed that fc^ence in their hr 
n.ily without any interruption. They reckon three pe; 
Jebrated fchools e(labli(hed by them, one at Rhodes, 
another at Cos, and the laft at Cnidos. Herodotus^ 
who was anterior to Hippocrates *, fpeaks alfo of many 
other very famous fchools of medicine. Let us add that 
of Italy, which owed its rife to Pythagqras, ^hd whiQ^j 
c:reftion we cannot place later than the year 550 before 

J. c.^ ■ "' ' \' ■■' 

The poems of Horner furnifli (liU plainer proofs of 
the ftate qf Medicine, and of the progrefs it muft have 
made, at the time in which this great poet lived. We 
find in his writings abundance of anaton^ipal detjuls. 
Homer gives a nominal defcription of alnioft all the 
parts of the human body; more than that, this poet 
inuft have had a great knowledge of their ftrufture and 
of their fundions, to judge or it by his defcription of 
•wounds, and the accidents refulting from tl^em. We 
might eypn reproach him with having in this refpe£t 
affefted to make a parade of his fkill. However thi^ 
ni^^y he, thcfe fafts do not permit i\s to call in queftion 
the great infight wW(^h in his time they had acquire^ 
in medicine- Neverthelefs qn^ refleftiqn arifc^, which, 
at the firft glance, ihpuld feem to make this anatomical 
.knowkdge fq remarkable in the \yrjitings of Honicr, 
difficult to be cpnceived. 

If we may believe an ancient commentator on Plato, 
u^lcmcqri, a difciple pf Pythagpras, P^flV4 fp^ ^^e firft' 

f Sec liai.ih c. z, v, 6, ; Jcrem.'c. 8.. v. 2,2. ; Esjek. c, 30. v. xu 
S 0,98. V. 1. ' " ' ' . ■ ' • 

• "jThis prcat pl.yfjcian flouriflied in the time of Ute^PeloponneHan war, al>ont 
^bc yc'ar 43. )-tforc y. C. \ -' » 

-. ?.c.c Lc Clcrc, hill, of medicine, part. i. book 2. c. t, & z. 
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who had aftatpmlzcd animiils \. Ariftotlc, whofe time 
was not till moi*c than eighty yearg after Hippocrates, 
tcHs us, bcfides, that in his diaiys the Greeks had not 
yet dared to diffed the human carcafe. When this 
philofophcr fpeaks of the internal parts of man, he fays, 
they are greatly unknoism, that we have nothing certain 
tm their ftrufture and arrangement, aaifd that we muft 
judgis of them from the rcfemblance they fliould have 
to thp parts of other anitpals which may have fome 
conformity with each of them K How then is it pofiible, 
that, in the ages of Homer, anatomy fhould hive been 
carried to a fort of accuracy aitd eyaftnefs ? 

ITiis objeflion which at firft we might judge viery 
ftrong, ceafes neverthelefs to appear fo, when we refleft 
pn the various means which men have always had to 
inftrucl themfelves in the frame of the human body. I 
have explained thefe ineans in the firft part of this work ^ ' 
We may alfo confult, on this fubjeft, what Daniel Lc 
Clerc fays in his hiftory pf medicine. There this learn- 
ed man makes ils eafily conceive, ho'w the ancient phy^ 
ficians may have acc^uired a knowledge of the internal 
parts of the human body, without having been, for all 
that, in the habiti^al praftice of diffeftion **, 

I am, befides, apt to believe, that the people of Afia 
had not the fame icrupl^ as the Gredu aboi^t opening 
of human carcales. Homer may therefore have drawn 
from them that anatomical (kill which he \i^ difplayed 
in his works. Fpr thoqglj we cannot precifely deter- 
mine the country pf this "prince pf poets, it however ap- 
pears to me beyond a do\ibt, that he was born, and 
paffed a great part of his life in Afia Minor. This is 
an opinion which I have already taken pains to cftablifh. 
I have even thought, that, of confequence, we ought, to 
refer to thcfe people, certain fciencea too delicate and 
refined for Homer tp have learned tb.etii ui the bpfoxn 



I Clulcia. in Tiv Plat. p. 50. 

^^ \\\{\. aniir.ui. I. i.e. i(5. iiiit, 1 Book 3. c. i. art. %• 

i' llilL of jiKdlciat', part 1, book %. p. 7^, 3t 75. 

pf 
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of Greece properly fo called. We ought not to give 
the honour of them to the inhabitants of that part o£ 
Europe. In the ages this poet aiq>eared in, they were 
ftill very ignorant and unpoliflied. 

I think I have faid enough to fhew, that if wq find a 
void in the hiftory of medicine, from Podalirius and 
Machaon, the fons of jSlfculapius, till the time of Hip- 
pocrates, it is not becaufe the (tudy of that fcience was 
negle£ted in this interval. We ought to attribute the 
ignorance we are in of the names and capacity of thofc 
who cultivated medicine at that time, only to the times 
in which they lived. The hiftory of thofe ages is moft 
confufed and defeftive. The phyficians are not the 
only people who have caufe to complain of it. We fhaU 
have but too many occafions to be convinced of it with 
regard to many other objcfts. 



CHAP. II. 

Of AJlronomy. 

TH E hiftory of aftronomy, in the ages we are now 
going through, is not altogether fo barren as that 
of medicine. The writers of antiquity give us fome- 
whatmore affiftance in examinitig the ftate of thatfcience 
in thefe times amongft the different nations of whom wc 
are to fpeak. The Babylonians, the Egyptians, and a- 
bove all the Greeks, enable us to prefent the reader 
with fome curious and interefting details. Let us firft 
examine the ftate of aftronomy amongft each of thefe 
people in particular. We fl^all proceed to offer fome 
general ideas refulting from the different fafts we arc 
about to relate. 
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ARTICLE!. 

0/ the Babylonians. 

AS it is known how dark is the hiftory of the Ba- 
bylonians and Aflyrians, we may be thought not 
very competent judges of the difcoveries and of the pro- 
grcfs which thefe people had made in aftronomy. Nc- 
verthelefs it will appear, that by colleAing and compa- 
ring the diflferent trafts we find fcattered through the 
authors of antiquity, a pretty Juft idea may be formed 
of the aftronomical learning of the Babylonians. 

The Chaldean aftronomers had learned, that the fun 
and the planets had a motion proper to themfclves from 
weft to eaft, and that thefe revolutions were made with 
great inequalities of time, and with very different de- 
grees of velocity ». They taught, that the moon is placed 
below all the ftars, and below all the planets; that as it 
is the leaft of all thofe which we perceive, it is alfo the 
neareft to the earth °; that its revolution is performed 
in lefs time; not that it has a greater velocity than the 
other planets, but by reafon of the fmall extent of its 
orbit. They knew, moreover, that the moon has only 
a borrowed light, and that its eclipfes are caufed by its. 
immerging into the (hadow of the earth ^ 

The Chaldeans reckon but 36 conftellations; 12 in 
the zodiac, and 24 without that circle. They diftin- 
guiftied thefe laft into northern and fouthern \ They had 
divided each fign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each 
degree into 60 parts, or minutes % By this method the 
Chaldeans had found the mean motion of the moon. 

A Diod. 1. X. p. 144,; Simplic. in I, a. ; Ari(T. de coelo, fol. 117. verfo, 

o Diod. I. 1. p. 144. This paflage of Diodorus defervcs attention. How 
^ame the Chaldeans to guefs that the nioon is in reality the leaft of the planets ? 
This was probably on their part only mere conje^ure 

P Diod. I. 1. p. 144, 14^. <l Diod. ibid. 

» Gcmi.i <. 1$. p. tfi. ; S. Empiric, adr, aArolcg, I. 5. p. 3551. 

They 
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They iiad thus attained to determine the periodical re- 
turn' of that planet with a good deal of exaclnefs ^. ' 

llie advantage which thefe aftronomcrs had, of ha- . 
ving very early invented the means of meafuring cxaSly 
the different parts of the day, ought to give us a pretty 
good idea of their aftronomical calculations. It is ge- 
nerally agreed, that they were the firft who knew She 
ufe of fun-dials K Accordingly they paffed for the firft 
who had undertaken to meaiure the length of the fun's 
annual revolution ». Thdr obfcrvations, in this refped, 
were not fruitlefs. We fee, that, in the reign of Nabor 
naiTar, the year amongft thefe people confifted of 365 
days. The ancients make this clear enough^ by telling 
us, that the years, formerly called the years of Nahh 
najary anfwered, ipontb for month, and day for day, to 
the civil year of the Egyptians *. 

If it were neceffary, we might allcdge the ufage of 
the Pcrfians in further confirmation of this opinion. 
From tlie reign of Cyrus this nation had regulated their 
year to 365 days ^'^ and we know that Cyrus is the firft 
who fubjefted the empire of Babylon to the throne of 
Perfia. 

It is not fo eafj^'to determine at what time the Baby- 
lonians difcovered the neceffity of adding to their com- 
mon year, the five hours and fome minutes by which 
the annual revolution of the fun furpaffes the length of 
365 days. It is certain, that this difcovery had not 
cfcapcdthe Chaldean aftronomers, Strabo affures us 

f Gcmin. c. tj. p. 5a. We may doubt, however, whether all this (kill was 
very ancient among the Chaldeans. See Wicdlcr, hift. aftronom. c. 3. p. 35. 

t Hcro<l. 1. a. n. 109. Herodotus docs not fix the epocha of this difcovery. 
We ought to judge, however, that it innft have been very ancient. We find lun- 
dials in ufe at Jcrufalem in the time of Ahaz, that is to fay, five ye^s before the 
a^ra of Nahonadar. x Kings c. xo. v. xi. x Chron. c. 3X. v. 31. It is very 
probable, that Ahaz had the knowletlgc of that mathematical infirument from 
the Babylonians, in effect, we learn from fcriptare, that this prince was in great 
union uith Tiglath-Pilefer, king of Aflyria. x Kings c. iff. v. 8, &c. 

u Achill. Tat. ad. Ar.iti phasnom. c. 18. 

3f Cenforin. de die nat. c. 11, See in the following chapter our remarks oil 
;he civil year of the Egyptians. 

y Q;_ Curt. 1. 3. c, 3. p. IS4. Sec alfo DioJ. 1. 2. p. xxo. 

of 
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of It in very precife tcf ms * ; but he docs not fix the 
epocha of it. However, the manner in which he ex- 
prcflcs himfelfi gives us fuffidicntly to underftand that 
this knowledge was very anciently received in Chaldea. 
We have therefore good sluthority to believe^ that, in 
the Gourfe of the ages now under confideration, the 
year of the Babylonians confifted of 365 days and feme 
hours *. We may even believe, that, in this refpeft, 
they had come very near the truth. I fhali clfewherc 
fpeak of it more particularly •. 

We have ftill the names of the ancient aftronomical 
periods, whofe invention was due to the Chaldeans. Be- 
rofus has made ufe of them for his chronological cal- 
culations *». Yet thefe meafures of time, which were 
then in familiar ufe, are now but little known. Many 
difficulties arifc about the number of years of which 
each of thefe periods was compofed. The cflForts which 
fome modern critics have made to clear them up, do 
not hitherto give full fatisfaftion. That I may not in- 
terrupt the relation I am making of the aftronomical 
learning of the Babylonians, I fliall give an account of 
thefe different periods in a particular differtation S 

The fyftem of comets which the Chaldeans had form- 
ed, merits alfo fome attention. ApoUonius of Hindus, 



2 L. 17. p. irtfo. A. 

* Ubo Emmias, and after him Munkerns de intercalat. L 3. c. 2. gire us to 
underhand, that the year of the Chaldeans was only of 365 days. They fay, 
that to repair the confiifion produced through time, by the omiflioxi of the fourtli 
of a day, thefe people compofed a month of it, which they added to their ordi- 
nary year at every i xo years ; that by this means every laoth year confided of 
395 days, that is to iay, of 1 3 months. But theie writers cite no author of anti* 
quity in fupport of their opinion, and befides they are formally contradi£ted by 
Strabo, as we have feen. We may therefore boldly piac*- this opinion in the num- 
ber of thofe airy fy(lems, which have no other foundatioa than the imagination 
of the author who gave them birth. 

* In the diilertation on the aftronomical periods of the Chaldeans, at the end of 
this volume 

b See Syncel. p. 17. ; Abyden. afud eund. p. 38. C. 

c See, at the end of this vohime, tnedKIertation on theperiods of the Chaldeans. 
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a celebrated aftronpmer^ tells usy that the Chaldeans, 
amongft whom he had ftudied, regarded comets as 
planets whofe revolution was pcriFormed in orbits very 
cxcentric to the earth, and that thefe ftars became vifi- 
ble only in their progrels through the lower part of that 
orbit. The fame aftronomers pretended' alfo, accord- 
ing to ApoUonius, to know the courfe of the comets 
and the duration of their periods ^. Pliny, Plutarch^ 
and Stobseiis, fpeak alfo very clearly of . this fyftem of 
the Chaldeans *. I imagine however that more was due 
to chance and uncertainty than to ftudy and experience f. 
The ancients knew nothing certain of this, nor of the 
greateft part of the phaenomena of phyficjd aftronomy. 
We may alfo place in the number of the aftronomi- 
-cal attainments of the* Chaldeans, the ideas they bad 
formed of the extent of the circumference of the tcri- 
reftrial globe. They had found out, it is pretended, 
that a man, walking a good pace, might follow the fun 
round the earth, and would reach the eqiiinoftial at the 
fame time with that ftar«; that is to fay, that in the 
fpace of a folar year, which the Chaldeans, as we have 
feen, determined at 365 days and fome hours, a man 

d j1ptt<^ Scncc. quaefti nat. 1. 7. c. 3. t. x. p. 8zo. 8c c. 17. p. 831. 

« PJin. 1. z, feft. 13. p. S^. ; Plut; t. 1. p. 8P3. ; Stob. cclog. phyf. I. t. p. 
•tfj. Pliny and Plutarch do not cxprefsly fay, this was the Cjikcvn .of the Chal- 
deans; but we may prcfume, that the ancienk philofophers of Greece learned a- 
niong thefe people what they fay on comets. Seneca and Stobzus authorife 
us to believe it ; fince it appears by their writings, that this opinion upon the co« 
liiets was very anciently eftablilhed in Chaldea. 

f Seneca will furnifh us a proof of it in the fame paflase I have jaft cited, p. 
Sxo. He fpeaks there of another aftronomer, named Efigenes, who faid, that 
the Chaldeans knew nothing certain of the coitiets, and that they looked upon 
them as meteors, kindled by the effort of fome vortex of air violently agitated. 
Thefe cbntradidHons ought not to furprife ns. There were many fchools amongft 
the Chaldeans. Pliny rd:koiis three, I. 6, c. ztf. p. 33** Different fyftems were 
taught in all thefe fchools, according to the teflimony of Strabo^ 1. x 6: p. x 074. 
Thus Apollonius related that which was adopted in the fchool where he had 
fiudied, and Epigenes what was delivered in the one which he had followed j and 
ihttt were then no reafons which could give one fyftem more credit than another* 

C Achill. Tat. ad Aiati ^hxnom. c. x8. 

walking 
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walking at a good rate, might make the tour of the 
earth, and would do it efFefltually, if he could always 
keep up an equal pace *. * 

This is all we have been able to colled of moft pre- 
cifion upon the aftronomical learning of the Chaldeans. 
They had, as we fee, made fbme progrefs in certain 
parts of that fcience; but there were many others, and 
thofe of the greateft importance, which were abfolutely 
unknown to them. The Chaldeans, f6r example, had 
but a very imperfeft theory of folar eclipfes. They durft 
neither determine nor foretel them**. Their ignorance 
in this matter does not proclaim any very exaft know-, 
ledge, or very extenfive intelligence of the celeflial phae- 
nomena. It may even be doubted, whether they did 
not acquire, in much later times, fome part of the dif- 
coveries >x^hich I have thought might be afcribed to 
them in the ages treated of in this third part of my 
work *. In reality, notwithftanding the conqueft of the 
Babylonian emigre by Cyrus, and afterwards by Alex- 
ander, the Chaldeans always continued to be held in 
great confideration, on account of the extreme refpedl 
which prepoffeffed the ancients in favour .of thje (kill 
which thefe priefts are faid to have acquired in judicial 
aftrology. The deftruftion of the empire of Babylon 
did not then difable the Chaldeans from perfeding their 
aftronomical difcoveries; and Diodorus, from whom I 
have borrowed moft of the details I have here given ac- 
count of, was not acquainted with thefe aftronomers till 
long after the time of Alexander. • 

There remains no more hut that I take fome notice 
of the obfervatory of the Babylonianjs, The principat 
objeft of the ancient aftronomers, was to perceive and 
catch the exafl moment of the rifing and fetting of ^e 

• A man commonly makes a league an hour; of confcqnencc, could he always 
proceed without flopping, he would make 24 a-duy, ^d 81760 in 3^5 days. We 
know that the circumference of the globe, about the equator^-. is about po^ 
leagues. It refults from this calculation, that the Chaldean aftronomers had preN 
ty juft notions of the magnitude of the earth. 

h Diod, I. i. p. X45, i Sec Wcidlcr, hift. aftrori. c, 3, p. 35. 
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ftars. The moft favourable places for this purpofe 
•which they firft thought of, were extended plains, open 
on all fides, where the eye might difcover a vail and un- 
bounded horizon. Rains were then, for many genera- 
tions, the only obfervatories in ufe. But the civilized 
nations foon fought to procure themfelves means of ob* 
fcrving the courfc of the ftars with more facility and 
exaftnels. In this view they conftrufted edifices whofe 
elevation gave them more advantage. The Babylonians 
were not the laft to avail themfelves of this practice. I 
have already had occafion to ^ak of the temple of 
Belus, fo renowned amongft thofc ancient people^. 
This edifice inclofed in its centre an extremely elevated 
tower, whofe conftruflion appears to have been more 
an ient that that of the temple itfelf '. It was from the 
fummit of this tower that the Chaldeans made their 
principal obfcrvations ■^. 

ARTICLE U. 

0/ the Egyptians. 

THE Egyptians, after the Greeks, are the people of 
antiquity whofe progrefs in the fciences we can 
the moft eafiW trace. I have related in the preceding 
books, the difiercnt ways that the Egyptians had regu- 
lated their year, firft at 360 days and afterwards at 365. 
Let us examine whether, in the ages we are now 
going through, they had att^uned any greater degree 
of exaftnefs, 

. The fun employs in his annual revoluticm 365 days 
and about fix hours. I have given account of the mo- 
tives which determined me to believe, that it was in 
thefc ages that the Babylonians had made difcovcry of 
this overplus of the fourth of a day. I am not equal- 
ly led to believe that the Egyptians had alfo made the 
lame difcovery. Here are the motives which incline 
me to think otherwife. 

k Smprs, hook i. chap. i. p. 5^. 

I S« Pridcauz. hift. of the Jews, t. z,I. s, p. *x8, %i). 

« Ploi. I \. p, 113, 
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Thales is the firft of the Greeks who gave 365 days 
to the year. This philofopher lived about the year 600 
before the Chriftian sera. Hiftory remarks, that he 
had no other matter tlian the Egyptians \ Therefore, 
in the time of Thales, the Egyptian year ftill confifted 
of no more than 365 days. 

Herodotus wrote in the fifth century before J. C. 
This great hiftorian, whofc teftimony is fo refpeftable 
in all that concerns the ancient Egyptians, fays, fpeak- 
ing of the year of this people, that it confifted of twelve 
months, each of thirty days, to which five days more 
were added every year. By this means, continues he, 
they contrived to make the periodical return of the fca- 
fons anfwer to the fame months of the year. We fee by 
thef&laft words, that Herodotus had not perceived the 
inconvenience of the confufion of feafons, which muft 
neceffarily happen in a long courfe of years of 365 
days; and this is ftill another proof, that in his time the 
Egyptian year was limited to the like number of days. 

In fine, it appears from Strabo, that the Egyptians 
knew not the ncceffity of adding fix hours or thereabouts 
to the 365 days of the common year, till about the time 
that Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongfttb^rfe people. 
At leaft, it is certain, from the teftimony of this geo- 
grapher, that thfefe two philofophers learned this parti- 
cularity from the Egyptian priefts, and that till this time 
the Greeks were ignorant of it **. There is then great 
appearance, that tnc Egyptian aftronomers made this 
difcovery in the interval of the time elapfed between 
the voyage of Herodotus and that of Plato into Egypt, 
an interval of more than 80 years. The manner in 
which, according to Strabo, the priefts imparted this 
to Eudoxus and rlato, ferves, 1 think, to confirm this 
opinion. He reprefents this knowledge as a fort of 
niyftery which they would not communicate to' any 
but privileged perfons^. The learned of Heliopolis, 
fays he, explained in fecret to our two philofophers 
the true duration of the folar year**. It was even 
only by an abode of thirteen years, that Plato and 

• 

n Diog. Lacrt. I. r. fcgm. 17.; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. x. p. 35a, 

9 ^tr«bf, I. 17. p. 115;^, u6ot P ll>id, p. u^q. <V SWife^. \V)V\. 
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Eudoxns could fo for merit the confidence of thefe priefts 
as to obtain the communication of this important clifco- 
very '. We ought not, as to the reft, to be furprifed that 
the Egyptians fhould have then made a myftery of it. 
The more recent this difcovery was, the more hkely 
were they to be jealous of it 

It may be faid, that if Herodotus has not fpoke of 
this overplus of the fourth of a day, it is, that, in all pro- 
bability, he may have been deceived by the praftice of 
the Egyptians. This people had two computations of the 
year, the one civil, the other aftronomical f . This laft 
was of 365 days, and fome hours ; but their civil year 
had only 365 days ^ It was not without defign that the 
Egyptians had thus regulated it. ITiey did not want 
their feftivials to return always to the fame day. On the 
contrary, their intention was, that they fhould fucceffive- 
ly run through all the feafons of the year ". The Egyp- 
tians admitted then no intercalation in their civil years. 
They were conftantly of ^6^ days*, which occafioned 
their gaining a day every four years upon the true folar 
year, with which thefe vague and retrograde years met 
only every 1460 years. It is only of this civil year of 365 
days, it may be faid, that Herodotus intended to fpeak, 
by fo much the more as it fubfifted under that form a- *. 
mong the Egyptians, e\'en many ages after that in which 
Herodptus wrote. We learn it in the writings of Ge- 
minus, of Cenforinus, and of Theon of Alexandria y.. 

But if thefe two computations of the year had been 
known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to be fu|>- 
pofed that an hiftorian fo exaft, and fo intelligent, would 
have neglefted to have informed us of a particularity of 
this nature ? Would he, moreover, have advanced in 
fuch plain terms, that, by means of fuch a year, the E- 
gyptians contrived to make the periodical return of the 

^ I<L ibid. f See Dind. 1. i. p. 59.; Stnbo^ L 17. p. 117 1. 

< See the ooein. of the acad. of inicripL t. 14. p. 340, 350, 351. 
u Gemin. p. 33. Cenforin. c. 18. Theo. Akxandrin. frag, apud PetaT« 
uranolog. 
^ Gem. Cenfor Theon. Diod. Strabo, uU fnfra% 
7 See Iccofupra cilai. 
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feafons fall in the fame months of the year? It is moft 
certain, that Herodotus, otherwife.greatly veried in all 
the learning of the Greeks and Egyptians, was very ig- 
norant of aftronomy. We have already produced proofs 
of it, and the prefcnt example is a new conviftion. 

In effeft, if this great hiftorian had better underftood 
the time that the fun employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not have faid that a courfe of years 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the 
feafons in the fame months of the year. But this error 
into which Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteftable proof 
that he knew no better; and this is the. fenfible differ- 
ence we remark between this hiftorian and the authors 
laft quoted. Wh6n thefe laft fpeak of the civil year of 
the Egyptians, whofe duration they mark at 365 days,_ 
there is not one of them but what mentions, at the fame 
time, that fourth part of a day by which the true folar 
year exceeds that of 365 days. Befides, Herddotus had 
fojourned a confiderable time in Egypt, He had even; 
as appears by his writings, infinuated himfelf too far in- 
to the good graces of the priefts of that nation, for them 
to have refufed to reveal this difcovery to him, if they 
themfelves had at that time known it, as they afterwards 
did to Eudoxus and Plato. We fhould fay as much of 
Thales, fmce hiftory exprefsly remarks, that he had en- 
tirely gained the confidence of the Egyptian priefts *, 
After thefe refleftions, it appears to us impoffible to at^ 
tribute to the Egyptians, in the ages we are now em- 
ployed on, the knowledge of the fix hours or therea- 
bouts by which the annual revolution of the fun exceeds 
365 days. 

,lt is not to be prefumed, that the aftronomers of Egypt, 
had made very important difcoveries on the magnitude of 
the ftars. We may judge of them by that which they 
gave the moon. They believed that planet to be 72 
times lefs than the earth *. What Macrobius relates of 
the method, which the fame fages employed to find out 

^ Diog. LaerL 1. i. fcgm. 27. « Plut. de facie in orbc Iimap, p. 931. A. 

the 
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the proportion of the fun's diameter to his orbit, is not 
very apt to give us a great idea of their aftronomi<;al dif* 
coveries *>• The manner in which he fpeaks of it not 
permitting us, befides, to doubt that this praftice belong- 
ed to the ancient Egyptians : .1 (hall try to explain it •• 
According to Macrobius, the aftronomers of Egypt 
placed upon an horizontal plane an hemifpherical vafe^ 
the interior furfacc of which carried a ftyle which pafled 
through its centre, and rofe at right angles upon the 
pls^nc of the circle, of which the edges of this vafc made 
part. Thefe edges were divided into two equal demU 
crowns, of which one was fubdivided into twelve parts 
alfo equal ; that is to fay, into twelve fegments of fif. 
teen degrees each. They turned this vafe to the eaft 
in fuch a manner, that the pofition of the ftyle which 
they had adapted to, it fhould anfwer prccifely to that of 
the axis of the world, and that the twelve divifions juft 
mentioned, fhould appear at the lower part, in fuch fort, 
that the diameter of the mouth of the vafe, which termi- 
nated thefe twelve parts, fhould be found exactly paral- 
lel to the horizon. All this apparatus tended, as it is 
cafy to be conceived, only to produce the effefk of an e- 
quinoftial dial, the conftrudion of which is infinitely 
more eafy and fimplc. However that might be, it was, 
according to Macrobius, by the help of fuch an inftru- 
ment, that the aftronomers of Egypt imagined them- 
felvcs able to determine what proportion there was be- 
tween that part of the fun's orbit which is occupied by 
the body of that ftar, and the whole of that orbit. The 
very day of one of the two equinoxes, fays that author, 
they obfervcd and marked upon the edges of the mouth 
of their hemifpherical vafe, the point where fellthe flia- 
dow of the ftyle which pafTed through its centre, at the 

b In fomn. Sdp. L i. c. to. p. loo, Sec, 

* Nothing is more obfcure than this explication giren by Macrobius of tbe 
procedure of the Egyptian aftronomers in tbe operation in queftion. I dare not 
flatter myfclf with having rendered, as exaflly as I could wilb, the true fenfe 
of this author. But 1 am certain, that, in what manner foever we underhand 
this pafTage, we (hall never difcover any thing in it capable of giving us a great 
idea of tius agronomical operation, 

inftant 
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inftant when the upper edge of the fun's difk appeared 
upon the plane of the horizon. The evening of the fame 
day they -obferved and marked in the fame manner, the 
point of the half circumference, bppofite to the edges 
of their inftrument, upon which fell the fhadow of the 
ftyle at the precife moment when the fun's difk began 
to touch the horizon with its lower edge. The differ- 
ence of the interval of the two points of fHadow to the 
entire half-circumference, or 1 80 degrees, was found 
to be the ninth part of one of the twelve horarary divi- 
fions or I * degrees: from whence the Egyptians conclud- 
ed, that the diameter of the fun was precifely the two 
hundred and fixteenth part of its orbit ' ; a eonclufibn 
which it is not eafy to reconcile to the mbft fimple no*- 
dons of elementary geometry *, but which it would be 
very eafy to rectify if the objeft were worth the pains, 
which I am very far from thinking. For, independently 



• It fufficcs to have read the tnrec firft t>boks oi Euclid's elements, to be abte 
lo perceive that the refult of the operation of which Macrobius fpeaks, giv^s the 
femidiameter of the iun equal to the chord of an arch of 50 minutes of tiie circu- 
lar orbit which he dcfcribeS ; whereas the Egyptian aflronomers made it equal to 
the arch itUlf of 50 minutes, finte they tooic the arch of 1° 40' for the prccifc 
hieafure of the diameter of that flar; 

The tranflator confedcs, that he could not obtain a dear idea of this ihfVni- 
liient either from M. Goguct or from Macrobius. That the reader may judge 
for himfclf, he has laid the original before him. 

^quino^iali die ante (blis ortlim seqiiabilitcr locatiim eft faxcum vas in hc« 
mifphasrii fpeciem cavata ambitione curvatum, infra per Uncas dcfign.ito diio- 
decim diei horarum numero, quas ftyli prdminentis umbra cunv tranfiru folis 
praetereundo difUngnit. Hoc eft antem, ut fcimns, hnjufmodi vaffis officium, 
lit tanto tempore a priore ejus cxtremitaie ad alteram iifque ftyli umbra per- 
Currat, quanto Ibl roedietatem cceli^ab ortu in occafam unius fcliicet hemi- 
Tphaerii converfione metitur. Nam totiui coell intcgra convcrllo diem noOcm- 
que concludit; Ht ideo conflat, quantUm fol in circulo fuo meat, tantum in 
hoc vafe umbram meare. Huic igilur sequabilitcr collocate ciica tempus folis or- 
tbs propinquantis inhxfit diltgenS obfcrvantis obtutus : et cum ad primum folis 
radium, queirt de fe emifit prima fummitas orbis, emergens ilmbro de Ilyli deci- 
dens fummitatc primum curvi labri cmintniiam conn'git ; locns ipTo, qiii nmbrjc 
primiiia» excepit, nota imprcflionc lignatus eft ; obfervatumque quamdiu fuper 
terram ica (olis orbis integer appareret, ut ima ejus fummitas .atLhuc horlionti 
Vidtrctur iRfidcrc, ct mox Lcus ad qucm umbra tunc in vafe mlgravcr^t, adnpta- 
(U.< eft, habitaque dimenHone inter ambas umbraium noi?i quae integnim {o\\s 
orbem, id eft, dian>etrum, nata? de duabus ejus fummitatibus metiuntur, pars 
nona rcperta eft ejus fpa::i', quod a fummo vafis hbro ufque ad liorx piimz H- 
tieam continetur. 

Vol. lUi O of 
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of the mifreckoning which muft have been produced 
by the little exa£hiefs of the fingular inftrument fpoke 
of by Macrobius, the refradions, on the equaTity of 
whicQ depended the juftncfs of the operation in queftion, 
are greatly different morning and evening } and the 
tranfparency of the air at the moment of tht^ fun's 
mounting the horizon, is noth'mg near the fame as at the 
moment of its fetting. Again, to leave the relation of 
our author, all this operation of the Egyptian aflrona» 
mers tended only on their part to determine the real 
magnitude of the fun'^ diameter. Of confcquence, it 
could be of no ufe to them, further than they had been 
able to find out the precifc dimenfions of his orbit. And 
this is a point on which all the knowledge which Ma* 
crobius fuppofes th^m to have had, is reduced to very 
vague and uncertain conjefturcs. 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ftill 
more defeftive, to determine the proportion of the fun's 
diameter to the orbit he defcribes. The moment they 
began to difcover the firft rays of that ftar, they cau- 
fed, fay they, a horfeman to ftart, who galloped till the 
di(k of the fun was entirely rifen. They then meafured 
the fpace which this horfeman had run in the time the 
fun had taken to rife upon the horizon ; and as they 
knfew how far the courfer employed on this occafion 
could run in the fpace of an hour, they determined, by 
a rule of three, the time that the diameter of that ftar 
had employed to rife upon the horizon^. It is cafy to 
perceive how erroneous this way of meafuring time muft 
have been, and how little capable it was ot fupplying 
the invention of clocks. 

As to the other aftronomical attainments which the 
ancients have attributed to the Egyptians, we fee few 
of them that can be faid to belong properly to the ages 
we are now engaged in ; but it is not the lefs certain, 
that thofe people had then made fome progrefs in aftro- 
nomy- They had particularly applied themfelvcs to 

d Wcidlcfj hid. aftronopa. c. 4. n. zx. p. 58. 
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ftudy the motion of the ftars *. The Egyptians arc faid 
to have known the caufc of the eclipfcs of the moon. 
They knew that they were occafioned by the Ihadow of 
the earth, into which that planet then emerges f . The 
aftronomers of Thebes, or HeliopoUs in particular, were 
reckoned very ikilful in calculating of thefe phenomena, 
and even the eclipfes of the fun, of which they gave be- 
forehand a pretty iuft and exad detail'. Hiftory has 
preferved us one celebrated example of this, on the fub« 
je£t of that famous eclipfe which feparated the armies 
of the Medcs and Lydians the moment they were en- 
gaged in battle. Thales had foretold that eclipfe ^, and 
we have already feen that this philofopber owed aJl his 
aftronomical learning to the Egyptians. They had alfo 
^fpeded that the comets were liars that had periodical 
returns ^ They had, moreover, attained the conflruftion 
of aftronomicai tables, by means whereof they afcertain^ 
ed, with tolerable exadnefs, the revolutions of the pla^ 
nets, with their direft, ftationary, and retrograde mo- 
tions *. I have already given account of many of thefe 
aftronomicai attainments in the firft part of this work, 
in treating of the difcovery of the planets. 

Furthermore, the Egyptians are faid to have percei^ 
ved that the fun was the centre of the motions of Mer- 
cury ^d Venus ; and that, in certain pofitions, thefe 
two planets paflcd fometimes above and fometimes be- 
low the fun '. We ought to look upon this important 
difcovery as a proof how anciently obfervations were 
made upon the planets. But it appears certain to me, 
that the Egyptians had not yet acquired that knowledge 
of the motions of Mercury and Venus, in the times wc 
are now going through. Wc find no traces of it in the 
moft ancient authors. Vitruvius is the firft who has 

^ plod. 1. 1, p. 59. 91 « px. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1171. 

i Diog. Laert. prceem. fcgm. ii, S Diod. 1. Ii p. 59. 

^ Herod. I. X. n. 74* 

i Diod. 1. X. p. 9x. There is great appearance that Pythagoras" had drawn 
from Egypt the fyftem which his difciples delivered upon comctt. Sec Arti((. 
metereoL I. »* c. 6. initi Plutarch, de placit. philof. 1. 3. c. x. tmt^ 

k Dlod'J^l. X. p. 59f 9^0 9^» 

I Maerob. In fomn. Scip. I. i.e. 19. p. 91, 93. See alfo yicruv. 1. p. c. 4, ; 
Mart. Capclla de iiupt. Pb'.lol, ct. Merc. 1. 8. 
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fpokc pf it ; and it is very lingular that Ptolomy, who 
was pofterior to Vitruvius, Ciould appear to have been 
abfolutely ignorant of that difcovcry. For, if this 
great aftronomer had been acquainted with it, in all 
appearance he would never have contrived fuch afy- 
ftem as he has left us. 

1 here arc great appearances, that the fyftem which 
fuppofes the earth as a planet to revolve round about 
the fun, was not abfolutely unknown to the Egyptians, 
even in the times we are going through in this third part, 
We know, that fome Grecian philofophers, and particu- 
larly the difciples of Pythagoras, had a glimpfe, a very 
obfcurc and imperfeft one indeed, that our earth and thp 
planets did revolve both round a cominon centre and round 
their own axis at the fame time ?». DifFxult would it be to 
explain what they underftood by this double- morion 
which they gave to the planets *». 1 hey had no very cfear 
ideas of the motion of the earth upon its ownuxis, nor of 
the ufe which might be made of it to explain the diurnal 
revolution ^. Their fyftem. was extremely corifufcd and 
inexplicable p. The manner in which they explained 
the apparent motions of the ftars and of the heavens, 
by the rotatory motion of the earth, prefents contradic- 
tion upon coutradidion*». However that may be, it is 
to the Egyptians, neverthelefs, that we ought to. afcribe 
thefe firit ideas. We know that the greateft geniufes 
pf Greece travelled into Egypt, and drew thence the 
learning with which they enriched their country. I re- 
peat it, after this fa£t, we cannot conceive how Ptolo- 
my, who had pafled his days in Egypt, could have been 
ignorant of it, or, at Icaft, hov/ he comes to have ta- 
ken no notice of it. It is true, that the fyftem of this 
great aftronomer is in fome fort more conformable to 
pur fcnfcs. It is fufEcient for aftronoraers who obferve 
only the appearances of the ccleftial bodies. But it 
5.\ai; not difficult, by rectifying the ideas of the Pj- 

fn »sr m<^m. of the acad. c f infcripiions, t. 9. M. p. z. & 3. ^ Ibid. p. 6, 

Q Sec Plutarch, dc plicit. philof. 1, 3 0. 13. ; Achill. Tat. iiag, c. to, 

li' jtrc iD-^m. of the acad. ot itifcript. t. 9. M. p. z, ^j Sz 5. ^ Ibid. p. 3. 
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thagoricians, to cftablifli notions much more fimple, 
much more conformable to the laws of nature, and for 
that very reafon more xvorthy of philofophers. Coper- 
nicus has well (hown us what advantage might be made 
of fuch difcoverics. But then the age of Copernicus 
was much more enlightened than that of Ptolemy. Be- 
fides, all the notions which I have been relating were 
rather conjefturcs and ideas formed at random, than 
difcoveries founded on reafoning and experience ^ This 
is perhaps the very reafon why Ptolemy, though he 
might have known them, would not take notice of 
them, Thcfc rcflcAions, howewr, are foreign to our 
fubjeft. Let uis return to the Egyptians, and fpeak of 
the ideas which thefe people appear to have had of the ' 
matter of wluch the fixed: ftars and the planets were 
compofed. 

They, feid, that the flars were of fire ^, and they cal- 
led the moon an ethereal earth ^ I alfo take the Egyp- 
tians to have .been the firft authors of the plurality of 
worlds. Orpheus is the moft ancient writer who has 
delivered that opinion. amongft the Greeks**. Proclus 
has preferved us fome vcrfes, in which we fee that the 
jiuthor of the Grphics placed mountains, men, and well- 
built cities in the moon *. It is alfo very certain, that 
the Pythagoricians taught, after Orpheus, that each 
planet was a world, confifting of earth, air^ and aether ^. 
Apparently thefe philofophers placed in thefe worlds all 
that may be in ours, fince they believed them entirely 
alike. It is, moreover, from the Egyptians, that Or- 
pheus and the Pythagoricians held thefe Angular opini- 
ons. For it is known, that Orpheus and Pythagoras 

<* See ijufra what wc iay oo fiiia pcetendeJ knowledge of the aucient philofif 
phcrs. art. 4. 

f Diogcn. Lacrt. pro^m. fcgir. 11. t procl. in Tim. 1. i. p. 45. 

" l^lut. de placit. philof. 1. x. c. 13.; £ufeb. prxparat, evang; 1. 1^. c. 30.5 

gtol). 1. I., cclojr. phyfic. p. 54. Ixn. »4. 

* In Tim. 1. 4. p. 183. We may doubt whether the poems formcriy cited 
iindtT the name of Orpheus, were really the work of this famous philofophcr. Jt 
IS certain ncverthclcr$, that thcfc poems were extremely ancient. They wew 
looked on a$ fuch in the time of Pluio. ^n Crutyl. p. 176, £. See alfo Jam blic. 
dc vita Pythag. c. 34. p. iptf. 
' y Plut. Stob- locii dU 

V^erc 
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were indebted to Egypt for all their learning »• Acconl- 
ingly I have not heutated to attribute thb fyftem to the 
ancient Egyptians « 

I conclude what concerns the hiftory of aftronomy a« 
mongfl: thefe people, by fome reflexions upon the pofi- • 
tion of the pyramids of Cairo. In the lalt age, it was 
attempted to afcertain the variation or immutability of 
the poles of the earth and the meridians. For this pur« 
pofe, is was neceflary to compare, with our obferva- 
tions, thofe of the ancient aftronomers, and to know 
exa£Uy the longitude and latitude of the places they had 
inhabited*. On one fide, M. Picard went in 1 671 to 
verify the obfervations made by Tycho-Brahe in the 
ifland of Huen^. On another, M. de Chazelles went 
in 1694 to meafure the pyramids of £?ypt. I fliaU 
fay nothing at prefent of the operations of M. Picard, 
that I may give all my attention to thofe of M. de 
Chazelles. Having meafured the pyramids, he found 
that the four fides of the greateft anfwered precifely to 
the four cardinal points of the horizon. Such a poii- 
tion, which feems to have been the effefl of defign and 
premeditation, ncceffarily fuppofes aftronomical know-* 
ledge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too high 
the idea under which they ordinarily prefent this .ope- 
ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heigh- 
ten the merit ot it by the c0mparifon made between it 
and the meridian, traced at Uranibourg by Tycho- 
Brahe. M. Picard was greatly aftoniflied when he ex*- 
amined that meridian, to find it different in longitude 
by about 18 minutes from the pofition which Tycho- 
Brahe had aifigned it^. Tycho, however, aflfures us, 
that he had been at pains to determine it *. And it is 
the more likely, as this was a fixed point to yrhich all 

3 Diod. J. I. p. 10). 

' Acad, of fcienc. ann. 1710, hlft. p. 14.9. * b Tbid. 

The idand of Huena or Veen is in the ftraits of the fonnd, at the entranctt 
^f fbe Baltic Tea. It is there that Tycho canfed to be bailt, in 1576, that famous 
•bfervatory which he called Vrambourg or city of the heavens* 

^ Acad, des fcienc. anc. inem. t. 7. p. %o6* 

• Tycho fays exprefsly, that it was for the fecoiid time that he had carefnlly 
taken his angles of obfe<;Y.iCionj and after having verified the meridian line. 
Jfbid. \' 7- f • ^03» 

his 
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his obfcrvation related. The Egyptians, fay they, more 
dexterous, or at leafl more lucky, than this great aftro- 
nomer, have fucceeded in fouthing their pyramids with 
an exaftneis, which is ftill matter of aftoniihment; of 
aftoniihmcnt the better founded, as thefe people were, in 
appearance at leaft, deftitute of the lights and helps ne~ 
ceflary for fuch an operation <>• However that may be, the 
operation of the Egyptian aftronomers will bear no com- 
parifonin any manner with that of Tycho. It is evidently, 
and, beyond contradidion, infinitely more eafy to fouth 
anyedifice, fuch as the pyramids efpecially, than to deter« 
mine precifely the longitude of any [^e whatfocver. 
For the one we need only draw a meridian; but for the 
other repeated pbfervations muft be employed, and thofe 
of a kind which demand great fludy, knowledge, ex* 
pericnce, and prccifion. 

For the reft, though I think the fouthing of the py- 
ramids has been too hij?hly extolled, yet I am of opi* 
nion that it were unjuft not to allow the Egyptians a 
pretty extenfive knowledge in aftronomy. This never* 
thelefs is what ntiany writers of merit have thought fit 
to refiife them «. The reafon they alledge is, the little 
progrefs which thefe people, as they pretend, had made 
in geometry. Indeed, if this fad were well proved, I 
own we could not conceive a great idea of the aftrono- 
mers of Egypt; but then this fufpicion of their igno- 
rance in*ff€ometry is founded only on conjedures ; and 
even thefe conjcaures arife only from indudions drawn 
from the geometrical difcoveries of which the Greeks 
boafted themfelves to be the authors. When we come 
to treat of the article of geometry amongft the Egyp- 
tians, we hope to ftiew how little grounds there are for 
this opinion. In favour of thefe people we fliall pro- 
duce teftimonies more certain and more authentic than 
all thefe reports of the Greeks, againft which it is often 
not amifs to be upon our guard. 

tf Acad, dcs fciences, ann. 1710, hid. p. 149. . 
"^ 6ce Wcidler, hid. aftronom, p. 54. 

ARTICLE 
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A R T I C L E in* 

Of the Greeks. 

FROM what I have faid, in the precedihg books^ of 
the ftate of the fcicnces amongft the Greeks, vrc 
cannot have conceived a very high idea of the capacity of 
thefe people. The epocha we are now going through^, 
will not be much more favourable to them. Plutarch, 
it is true, has remarked, that, about the time of Hefiod^ 
the fcicnces began to unfold themfelves in Greece f. 
But the progrefs they made was ftill very flow, Wc can 
affirm, that, till the time of Thales, that is, till the year 
600 before Jcfus Chrift, the Greeks had but very poor 
notions of the fundamental principles of aflronomy and 
geometry «. They availed themfelves but very indif" 
tercntly of the difcoveries communicated to them by 
Thales, and his difciple Anaximander. We may judge 
of it by the fads I am about to relate. 

To determine the length of the year, is the principal 
end propofed in all their obfervations on the motion of 
the ftars. In the fecond part of this work, I have given 
an account of the efforts which the Greeks made to at-* 
tain it. There we have feen, that for many ages thefd 
people advanced no further than to add fix days to thd 
354 of which their year was originally cdmpofed \ It 
was regulated in this manner in the time of Soloii, and 
alfo a long time after him i. Thefe years were formed 
of twelve lunar months, which they fuppofed to confift 
of 30 days each. By this it appears, that the Greeks 
had regard rather to the courfe of the moon, than to 
that of the fun. By proceeding upon this calculation, 
they formed neither a lutiar nor a folar year ^* 

f T. 2. p. 744. 

9- Se Fiulcni. cpud Diog. Lacrt. I. i. icgm. a? ; Apulcius, florid. 1. 4. 

^ Book 3. c. ». art. %. {c(\. a. i See Marih. p. 6to, 6 it, ^ Id> ibid« 

The 
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The dilWdcrs tirhich fuch a calendar muft occafion, 
iare cafy to conceive. Accordingly the Greeks were 
obliged at every turn to make amendments^ by correct- 
ing either the months, or the years. They cut off from 
the month, fometimes one day, fometimes two*. It 
happened bcfides, that after a certain time their twelve 
lunar months no longer anfwered to the four feafons of 
the year. To falve this the Greeks added a thirteenth; 
but circumftanccs alfo occurred which obliged them to 
omit tljis intercalary month *. Thus they were always 
under a neceffity of inventing new expedients. 

To the little progrefs which aftrononiy had made in 
Greece, we ought to attribute that number of different 
periods of which 1 have given account in the fecond 
part of thifr work* Religion had given birth to them in 
a great meafure. Mod of thefe cycles had been in- 
vented only to adapt the celebration of the feafts to the 
times prefcribed by the oracles. But we may fay of 
thefe periods, that they give us no more advantageous 
idea of the people who invented them, than do the 
feftivals for which they were inftituted. 

It is very aftonifliing that the Greeks fhould have 
been fo many ages without difcovering the imperfedlions 
of their calendar, and the confufion they were thrown 
into by the method they purfued. It is agreed, that 
Thales underftood the year confiding of 365 days"*. 
Pofterior to this philofopher, Plato and Eudoxus learn- 
ed in Egypt, that the fun employs in his revolution, 
not only 365 days, but alfo near fix hours ^. Neverthe- 
lefs, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the year of the 
Greeks ftill confifted of no more than 360 days °. They 
had had it however a long time in their power, as we 

1 Cicero in verrem, aft. x. I. s. n. 51. t. 4. p. 244. 

* Wc fee, that in the time of Herodotus the Greeks were in ufc of adding a 
thirteenth month after two complete years, that is to fay, at the beginning of 
every third year, I. a. n. 4. But as, by this method, their years became too long 
by a month at the end of eight years, every eignth year they omitted an ihterr 
calary month, Ce6forin. C. i0. 

"^ Diog. Laert. 1. i. fegm. %j. " Strabo, I. 17. p. xitfo, ii^i. 

o Plin. 1. 34, fedt. II. ; Varro apttd NoniUm. Demetrius Phalcrcos flourifhed 
about the year 300 before Jcfus Chrift. 

Vol. in. P have 
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have fcen, to have regulated the length of it, in a man- 
ner more analogous to that of the fun's revolution. 
We cannot conceive from what motives the Gredu 
ihould fo long have pferfifted in keeping a form of year 
fo defeftive as that we have been fpeaking of. Their 
moft fenfible writers have paffed this judgment on it; 
and Herodotus, fpeaking of the year of the EgyptianSj 
could not help remarking that their method was much 
wifer than that of the Grecians **. Accordingly we fee, 
that the befl aftronomers of Greece, fuch as Cleoftratus, 
Harpalus, Nauteles, Mnefiftratus, Dofitheus, Eudoxus, 
Meton, Callipus, &c. were obliged many times to change 
the rules of intercalation, and fuccefliv^ly to invent 
different periods, the better to make their months agree 
with the courfe of the moon, and their years with that 
of the fun ^ 

The manner in which the Greeks reckoned and 
named the days of their months, appears to me no lefs 
fmgular and fantaftical than the form of their calendar. 

The Greeks divided the month into three parts, each 
of ten days. The firft ten was called " the ten of the 
*' month beginning * •/* the fecond, that of the " month 
*' which is in the middle f;** and the third, that of the 
*' month concluding J." The firft ten was counted pro- 
grcffively ; thus they faid the firft, fecond, third, &c. of 
the month beginning. But as the Greeks never counted 
the day of the month higher than ten, when they would 
exprefs, for example, the i6th, they faid the fecond 
lixth; that is to fay, the fixth day of the fecond ten. 
In like manner, for the third ten, inftead of faying the 
24th, for inftance, they faid the third fourth. Such was 
iUll the Greciaa maimer of reckoning in the time of 
Hcfiod'. 

Solon introduced fome change in the appellation of 
the days of the third portion of the month. He brought 
up the cuftom of counting from the twentieth day to 



P L. a. n. 4. *1 Sec Marfham, p. 614, ct feq. 

^ Dies, V. 814, ct fcq. 
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the thirtieth, not by addition but by fubftraftion, de- 
creafing always according to the waning of the moon. 
Thus inftead of faying the third firft, that is to fay the 
twenty-firft, he ordered, that they (hould fay the tenth 
of the " month concluding;'* the ninth of the " month 
** concluding** for the 2 2d, and fo for the reft *". Some- 
times they even fupprefTed the expreflion of the " month 
*' concluding,** when they reckoned fevcral davs fuc- 
ceffiVely, becaufe then it was not poiEble to mlftake^ 
It is not eafy to conceive how a people of whom Sve 
commonly entertain fo high an opinion, could follow 
fo unnatural and extravagant a way of reckoning. The 
reform introduced by Solon, was ftill more defeftive 
than the cuftom of which it took place. 

This oddity is remarkable even in the name which the 
Greeks gave the laft day of their month. They regu- 
lated their months by the courfe of the moon ; confe- 
quently, thefe months confifted alternately of thirty and 
of twenty-nine days; yet the name of the thirtieth or 
friacade was common to the laft day of them both ^ 
Thales was the firft author of this cuftom "". 

It muft alfo appear very Angular, that the Greeks, 
who derived from the Orientals a great part of the ele- 
. mentary knowledge of aftronomy, fhould not have fol- 
lowed the cuftom which thofe nations had, from time 
immemorial, of dividing the week into fevendays^. 
We have juft feen, that the Creeks divided their montlis 
into three decads or tens, which they named, the month 
beginning, the month in the middle, and the month 
concluding. Such alfo was the form of their weeks. 
It was not till many ages after thofe we are now con- 
fidering, that they conformed thcmfelves to the praftice 
of the eaftern nations, and divided their week into 
feven days *. 

In the ages we are now going through, the Greeks, 
generally fpeaking, had yet but extremely narrow ideas 

f Pint, in Solone, p. ^x C. , t Id. ibid, 

" Gcinin. c. 6. p. 69. ; Schol. Hdiod. dies. p. i66, &i-, edit. TTicC 

* Diog. Lacrt 1. i. fcgm. 14. >' Sec part i. b. 3, chap. a. oxt. i, 

* Dion Caffius, hlft. Rom. 1. 37. p. 41. 
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of aftr-onomy, It is certain, that they then knew but a 
very final> number of the conftcUations ' ; and it was the 
fame with regard to the planets. Their knowledge in 
this article was reduced. to Venus* This is the only 
planet made mention of in Homer and in Hefiod. It 
may perhaps be faid, that the filence of thefe two poets 
upon Mars, Jupiter, ^c. is no proof, that in their tinies 
thefe planets were unknown in Greece; and we might 
admit of this anfwer, were we not olfewhere acquainted 
with the ignorance of the Greeks upon this fubje£t. 
But it is a fad not to be doubted. Democritus, by the ac- 
count of Seneca, fufpefted that there were many wan-» 
dering ftars ; but he did not venture to determine either 
the number or the courfe of them ; for, adds Seneca, 
the Greeks did not yet knov, that there were five pla-» 
nets b. Eudoxus was the firft who brought from I^ypt 
into Greece the knowledge of thefe ftars "". It is dien 
certain, that till the time of this philofopher, that is, 
till about the year 400 before Jefus Chrift, the Greeks 
remained in the moft profound ignorance of the nature 
and motion of the heavenly bodies. We may the bet-. 
ter judge of this by the ideas which they had fprmcd of 
Venus. 

The luftre with which this planet Ihines, had ftruck 
the Greeks ; but its motions had thrown this people in- 
to a very grofs error. We know, that Vepus appear^ 
alternately before the fun's rifing and after his fetting, 
according as flie is more to the welt or more to theesSt 
than the fun. The <xreeks, ndver imagining that otte 
and the fame flar could appear under two fuch oppofite 
afpeds, thought they ought to attribute them to two 
diiterent ftars. In cotifequence of this idea, Venus a-? 
mongft thefe people received two names, which, as they 
are expreffive of her two oppofite fituations, really ftipw 
tljat the Greeks of one planet had made two. Thus, 
Avhen Venus appeared before the rifing of the fun, they 
called her Eofphoros^ that is to fay, the herald of the 
morn ; but when Ihe appeared only after his fetting, 

^ Sec part a. b. 3» chap. 3. art. ». § ^. *> >{at. qv?pft. L 7. cap. 3. 

<- Id. ibid. 
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they named her Efperos^ the evening-ftar. Venus is ne- 
ver diftinguifhed bv any other than thefe two names in 
Homer and in Hcuod ; and, by the by, this is a pretty 
clear proof, that it was very late before the Greeks 
» thought of defigning their planets by the names of the 
deities they adored. 

AppollodO:rus pretends, that Pythagoras was the firfl: 
who made known to thefe people, that the Venus of 
the morning and the Venus of the evening were one 
and the fame planet **. But, according to fome other 
writers, this knowledge (hould be ftill more recent in 
Greece. They give the honour of it toParmenides*, 
poftcrior by about fifty years to the philofopher of Sa- 
mos* 

The fame uncertainty reigns on the hiftory of all the 
aftronomical difcoveries made in Greecq. The epochas 
of them cannot be exadly marked. The ancients, for 
example, are divided about what time the Greeks be- 
came acquainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
Some of them attribute this difcovery to Pythagoras f , 
others to Anaximander his difciple ^ There are evea 
fome who will have Oenopides of Chios to have been 
the' firft who perceived it **. What appears moft pro- 
bable to me in the queftion is, that Anaximander was 
the firft who fhowed the Greeks by how many degrees 
the zodiac was inclined to the equator. The manner 
in which Pliny has exprefTed himfclf in fpeaking of the 
difcovery attributed to this philofopher, feems to favour 
the explication I propofe*. Perhaps alfo before Anaxi-' 
mander, the learned made a myftery of that knowledge. 
This philofopher divulged it, and by that means facili- 
tated to every one the means of applying to aftronomy 

d Apud Stob. cclog. phyf. 1. i. p. 55. ; Plin. I. a. fcA. 6. p. 75.; Diog. Lactt. 
1. 8. fcgm. 14. 

^ Phavoriii. apnd Diog, Laert. I. p. icgm. a 3. 

f Plut. t. z. p. 883. C. ; Autor libri de hill, phibf. apud Galen, t. a. c. ta. 
p. 3J. ^ « Plin. 1. a. fcft. 6, v 

*» Diod. I. 1. p. no.; Plut. loco cU.\ Kudcmus apud Fabric B. Or. t. a. p. 
a78. 

Oenopides is thought poftcrior by fome years to Anax^goras, whofe time is 
well enough known through his difciple Pericles. 

i CbUqaUaicm ejus intdlcxijje, loco C;t. 

with 
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with fome fucccfs. This opinion alfo may receive fofnc 
authority from the expreffions of Pliny ^. 

Neither is this the only aftronomical difcovery the 
honour of which the ancients have thought due to A- 
naximander. He is the firft, fay they, vjho found the art? 
of explaining the revolutions of the lim and the equali- 
ty of days and nights ; that is to fay, that among the 
Greeks his was the honour of firft acquiring the know- 
ledge of the equinoxes and folftices, and of reducing to 
fixed principles the regular variety of the feafons'. 
Thales, his matter, had determined the fetting of the 
Pleiades to the a 5th day after the autuniual equinox, 
Anaximander marked it at the 29th, or even at the 
31ft °*. Of all the difcoveries with which this philofo- 
pher enriched the Grecian aftronomy, that of fun-dials 
is without doubt the fineft and moft important. He 
made trial of them at Lacedaemon ". I had forgot to 
fay, that Anaximander pafled, according to Pliny,* for 
the firft of the Greeks who had undertaken to conftruft 
an artificial fphere «. 

The hiftory of the difcoveries attributed to this phi- 

k Eerum fores apermjje^ loco cit. I Acad, des infcript. t. lo. p< 13, 24. 

n» Wcidler, hift. aftro.i. p. 76. « Diog. Laert. I. x. fcgm. i. 

Salmafius has prcLcoded, that the inUrument of which the invention is by 
J)io^encs Lacrtius attributed to Anaximander, muO have been very inferior to a 
i;m-dial. If we believe him, this inArument only fcrved to mark exactly the 
points of the folihces and equinoxes, the meridians and ieafons. The uie of this 
inllrument, a,dds Salmafius, could not extend fo far as to trace the coiirfe of the 
f*;iit tVom the moment of his rifing to that of his felting. But Salmafms; more 
commendable for the extent of his erudition, than for the jultneis of his criticiicn» 
alHgns, contrary to his own intention, to the inllrument invented by Anaximan* 
dcr, properties infinitely fuperior to tho(e of a fimple fun-dial. 

Hrrodotus, moreover, fays pofitiveiy, that the Greeks had learned from the 
Babylonians t!ic ufe of clocks, and the divifion of the day into twelve equal parts, 
1. X, n. 109. Herodotus \;^rote only about 100 years after Anaximander. 
He does not fpeak of that knowled^^c as a novchy lately cflabiiflicd In 
Grc»^ce. The authority of' this great hlftorian would, therefore, lead mc to be- 
• i'.cve, that Anaximander was not, properly fpeaking, the inventor of fim-dlals 
•jimon^ll the Greek' ; they had learned the \\(t of them from the Babylonians. 
I3ut this philofopher may undoubt<;dIy have brought the making of fun-dials to 
perfefiion, and by that have dcicrvcU to be regartlcd ai In fomc fort the iiwenlor 
©f them. 

lofopher. 
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lofopher, fumiflies us moreover with very ftriking proofs 
of the little progrefs which phyfical aftronomy had made 
in Greece. What can we think of the ideas which the 
aftronomers of this country had formed at that time of 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies ? Anaximander 
did not believe the fun to be bigger than Peloponnefus ^ 
I (hall dwell no longer upon the knowledge which 
the Greeks may have acquired in aftronomy in the ages 
which terminate this third part of our work. I believe 
I have (aid enough to enable us to fet a proper value 
upon it. However, I fhall ftill touch a little upon 
the fubjefl, and even come" down, to pretty mo- 
dem times, in the following article, where I propofe to 
cfxamine and compare the progrefs which the ancient 
nations had made in aftronomy. 

ARTICLE IV, 

Rejle&ions on the AJironomy of the Babylonians ^ Egyptians p 
and Grecians. 

According to Pliny, three nations only are reckoned 
in antiquity who rendered themfelves famous for 
their progrefs in aftronomy; the Chaldeans, the Egyp- 
. tians, and the Grecians **. We have given account of 
all that the ancients have been able to fumifli on the 
aftronomical learning of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 
Thefe difcoveries belong to the ages in the limits of our 
work. From that epocha thete is nothing that can be 
direftly attributed to thefe people. I have more than 
once had occafion to (hew the reafons of this. We are 
now therefore enabled to judge of the learning and of 
the difcoveries of the Egyptians and of the Babylonians 
in aftronomy. 

It is not quite the fame thing with the Greeks. The 
fciences in general had as yet, in the ages which clofe 

P Plut. dt placit, philof. I. z. c. xo. ; Diog. Lacrt. 1. ». fegm, i. 
4 L. i8. fe^t. 57. p. 1x9. 

this 
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this third and laft part of our work, made but a very in- 
dificrcnt progrcfs amongftthefc people. We cannot there- 
fore judge of the extent of their aftronomical learning, by 
all that 1 have hitherto had occafion to fay of it. But ta 
facilitate the comparifon of the various improvements in 
this fcience amongft the different nations of antiquity^ 
I have thought proper to anticipate the times ; I (hall 
therefore indicate in few words the epocha at which 
aftronomy began to merit the name of fcience in GreccCj. 
Let as firft fpcak of the Chaldeans. 

Although the Greeks have not been very careful to 
fearch into the hiftory of the eaftern nations, they did 
not however negleft to inftruft themfelves in the dif- 
coverics formerly made in thofe countries. Their writers 
fay enough of them to enable us to pronounce upon the 
rank which the Chaldeans ought to hold amongft aftro- 
nomers. We have feen by the details into which I en- 
tered on the article relating to thefe people, that they 
muft have acquired a pretty extenfive knowledge of the 
celeftial motions. Their aftronomical obfervations arc 
the moft ancient that are known in antiquity '. When 
Hipparchus and Ptolomy, who lived in Egypt, under- 
took to reform aftronomy, they found in the memoirs 
of the Egyptians, no aftronomical obfervations com- 
parable for antiquity to thofe of the Babylonians ^. In 
a word, the belt writers of Greece have agreed, that 
their nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. 
Thefe people fliare with the Egyptians the honour of 
having taught the Greeks the firft principles of aftro- 
nomy «. 

It is true, that the Egyptians appear to have had the 
preference for exaftnefs, and for what may really be 
called aftronomical fcience. It is even ufual enough with 
us to look upon the Chaldeans rather as aftrologers than 
as aftronomers; and we pretend not to difguife, that in 

r Symplic. in 1. 1. Arid, de ccelo. fol. 27. in 1. a. fol. 117. vcrfo. 5 Syncell. p. 
207. C. ; Mjrfham, p. 474. 

f Mar(ham, loco cit. 

c See Herodotus, 1. ». n. 109. ; Strab. 1. 17. p. sttfx. ; Thcon, ad Arati pro* 
gnoft. p. 80. ; Syncell. p. ao?. C. 

many 



h^any r^)e€bfi ihey do indeed deferve thi^ t^prbach. 
But it m^ be obfeirved at ihefame time^ that the 
(Qbaldeans were not the only people infatuated vt^ith the 
fchimsera$ of aftrology. There is no nation of antiquity 
whp ba^e nipt given into them; neither have the Egyp* 
tjians Wepi more e^cempted thw others ". Befidesj we 
iljgive alr^y pbfcrved, that aftrology miift h?ive been 
bf very great fervicc to aftronomy *. The ftudy of this 
^voldtis and ridiculous fcience, mould not therefore in 
this refpe£| be a reproach to the Chaldeans. 

Ought we not rathfcr to attribute the pre-eminence 
which the Egyptians poflefs over all the nations of antiqui* 
ty, to lh« partiality and prejudices of the Greeks? From 
theny «rfe derive aU that ivecan khow of the ftate of the 
l^ences amongft ancient nations; Mpft of the gteat 
ibttiements in Greece were formed by cdlpnies fent 
from Egypt} and the Greeks receiving their firft in- 
ftrudiphs In the fchbbl of the Egyptiatts, naturally re- 
garded them as the inventors of all the fcienceJ. In time 
they fought to exalt this opinibn, and in thi^ vitw aU 
ijaoft all their writers have fpbke of it. . However, this 
pr^^renc^ has had no other caufe or foundation, than 
the high efteem with which tlie Greeks vi^ere poffeffed 
for a natibti from whom they derived almdft all their 
kaniing: It was very late, on the other haridj that 
ihtSi faoii; (creeks became acquainted with the nations 
fef the Higher Afiaj and being then enriched by their 
bwn proper funds, they needed to borrovv little cfr rib- 
thing from ftrangers. It is not therefore furprifing that 
their hiftorians mould have ncglcfted to expatiate Upon 
the difcbveries bf the Chaldeans ; they tobk not the fame 
intereft in them as they did in thofe of the Egyptians, 

What ive have here faid is not intended to eonteft 

»» Herod. 1. i. n. 8x. ; biod. L t, p. j/i, jx. j Cicero, dc diviil. 1, t, n. i. t. 3. 
j). 4: ; Plut. conviv. fap. p; i4P- A. 

^ Part. 1. b. J. c. ix. art. z. I repent bitterly, faid Kepler, -the having fo 
Biiich decried adrology. 1 remark, that the tXady of aftronomy has been greatly 
fiegle^ed ever fincc men ctafcd to apply thcxnfclves to aiktolo^y. 

Vol. IHi Q with 
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"With the Egy]Jtians the merit of having made many difc 
(Jovcrics in aftronomy: far from fuch a thought, we 
have forgot nothing that might render to thcfe people 
all the juftice which rs due to themj but we muft not 
fuflfer the bad example of the Greeks to prejiulicc and 
hnpofe upon us. Let us not exalt the Egyptians too 
highly at the expenfe of the Chaldeans. I do not think 
the one much more learned than the other *. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they 
made a great progrefs in aftronomy; but then that pro-" 
grefs Avas very flow. I even doubt whether, without the 
repeated helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that 
fcience would ever have rifen in Greece beyond the 
moft ordinary and limited experiments ^. Thofc of the 
Grecian philofophers who began to make known to their 
nation the principles and rules of aftronomy, had tra- 
velled for them into Egypt and into Chaldea. If Thales 
has foretold an eclipfe, it was not the fruit of his own 
proper difcoveries, nor of the labours of the Grecian 
aftronomers who preceded him; from them he had no* 
afliftance to expeft. Thales can certainly have foretold 
that eclipfe only by means of fome niethod, fome fet of 
rules that he had learned from the Egyptians *. 

Herodotus is the moft ancient author who has fpokcn 
of that eclipfe foretold by Thales. We may conjefture, 
that he intended to fpeak of an eclipfe of the fun which' 
happened at the time the Medes and Lydians were en- 



* As far as I can judge, the Chaldeans and E^'ptians knew little mofc of 
aftronomy than the Pcravians, Mexicans, and Chinefc. 

y Sec Strabo, 1. 17. p. ix 6k. 

^ S«c Weiilkr, hift. allron. p. 71. Vv'c may very well compare the koowTedgo 
which Thales and the other philofophers of his time ha<f in affronormy to that of 
fftc Indian Bramins at this day. The iiramins hrjve the tables of theancieo^ aAro- 
nomers to calculate eclipfcs, and they know how to make ufe cf them. But 
though they do Ibrctcl cclinfes by this mean*, we ;irc not thence to conclude that 
they arc very Ikilfiil in allronomy. All their fcience con^fids ia a pure mechaniijn, 
an\l in fome aritiimttlcul operations. They arc abfolutcly ignorant cf the theory 
ct' uflt'onomy, atid have no kno\^Iedge of the mutual relation and defCndeocaof 
Ihc diifcrcnt p.;rt5 of th.it fcicrnce. h'iur, cJif. t, 10. p. 3<»y 37 » 

gaged 
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gaged in battle. I fay conjefture ; for furcly the man- 
ner in which Herodotus fpeaks of that phaenomenon is 
very Angular. He fays, that in the time when the two 
armies were engaged, the night fuddcnly took place of 
the day *. Thales, adds he, had foretold this event to 
the lonians, and had laid down to them nearly the year 
in which flrould take place " this change of day into 
night." Thefe are his terms «»; and we may infer from 
them, that in the time of Herodotus the Greeks com- 
prehended not, nor knew any thing of eclipfes. We 
even fee that there was not at that time in the f-reek 
language any term to exprefs thefe phaenomena. Hero- 
dotus would certainly have made ufe of it, and not had 
Tccourfe to a periphrafis to fignify an eclipfe which Se- 
parated the Medes and the Lydians. 

ft appears certain, by the confent of all antiquity, 
that, before the voyage of Plato and Eudoxus into 
Egypt, the Greeks had no idea of what may be called 
aftronomical fcience. They were ignorant of the true 
duration of the folar year *^, knew notiiing -^f the pla- 
nets *, had no idea of eclipfcs, and in a word conceived 
but in a very confufed manner the revolutions and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Till the tinic of x^lex- 
andcr thefe people had made no difcovery comparable 
to thofe of the Egyptians and Babylonians. The Greeks 
excelled at that time in the fine arts, their laws were 
wife; but they had given little application to the fpe- 
culativc fcicnces, fuch as aftronomy, geometry, phylic, 
&c. 

The event which, ajfter the death of Alexander, placed 
the Ptclomys upon the throne of Egypt, occafioned the 
Greeks to make more progrefs in aftronomy in one 
age, than they had hitherto done in near two thoufand 
years. Being now in a better fituation than ever for 
profiting by the lights and difcoveries of the Egyptians, 
they were not long of availing themfelves of them io 



* L. X. n. 74. b Id. ibid. 

* §trabo, 1. 17. p, ixtfi. d Sec above, p. ixC. 
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tlie mod advantagepus manner* Greece, vif^rious an4 
enriched by the fppWs of conquered Egypt, very foox^ 
furpafled her mailers. But are wp not authorifcd to 
tefer in ifome fort to the Egyptians, the greater part of 
the difcoveries ^vI.th which the Greeks nave honoure(| 
their philofophers ? In cffcft, it is oerts^in, that the mofl: 
famous aftrpnpmers in which Greece glories, Ariftillus, 
Thimochares, Hipparchu?, Ptpl^my, &c. were hred in 
the fchpol of Alexandria. Tliey it w^ who begso^ 
to give the Greeks fome knowledge of the proper mo-* 
tion qj the fixed ftars ^. Hipparchus was the firft whq 
undertook to make a catalogue of thefe flars i. We may 
judge from thefe fads of the ftate of aftrppomy \t\ 
Greece before the Ptolemys; that is to fay, two hundred 
years before Jefus Chrift. Shall we give the; name of 
fcience to the poor notions which till this time the 
Greeks had had of the celeflia} phaenomena ? 

We ih|ili fipifh what concerns the ftate of ^iftronoipy 
amdngft the s^ncients, by fome reiiedions upon the dif- 
ficulties that attended the ftudy of that fcience in re? 
Jnpte time$t The inftrument$ which the ancient aftroi 
nomers made ufe of, muft have been extremely ^cfecr 
tive and imperfeft. They had not the ^fe of pendut 
lums, fp convenient, or rather fo neceflary for making 
obfervatiofti ; neither were they acquainted with telci 
fcopes. Logarithms, wjiich now fpare us fo inany mvilti-; 
plications and divifions, were equally unknpwn to thcm^ 
In what laborious and enormous calculations mui^ not 
the problems pf aftronomy have engaged thefe aticient 
obfetvcrs ? The arithmetical eharafters wcr^ another 
increafe of trouble and perplexity. They had not the 
ufe of the numerical figures of the Arabians, fo com- 
modious fpr all operations in nun^be^s. A^^iently 



'^ 5^<-e Weidlfr, hift. aflfmi, p. t\i^. 

f Piin. I. X. fcO. a4. The judgment which PUny pafe en that eotcrpri/c p| 
Tlipparchns, always apptafed fiftgular to tat. Thc(c arc the tentis lie Cflipiojrst* 
rharaOerifc it ; Iden^que f Hipparchus J aufus rcm^ etiam Deo imprchamt annume* 
rare pofierU,jleUaSf etfidera ad nomen exptingere. Yet without fuch a catalogue wc 
do not coiiceiv?^ how there could cxift a fcience reall)^ y^or^^Y ^^^ name of aftro- 
nomy ■ ' 
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antbmetical operations were executed by means of little 
ilone$9 vrhicli they ranged upon tables made on pur- 
pofe * ; jind to write down the fum of thefe calculatiofis 
the ancients liad no other numerical figns, than the let* 
ters of their alphabet. To determine ecUpfes by fuch 
pieans, the procefs was more tedious and more difficult, 
than if we Ihould now-a-days undertake to calc^l^te 
theoi with counters, and write the amount in RoQum 
figures. 

I bad almofl: forgot to make one obfervation, which, 
however, I think efiential in the examination ^f the 
ailronomical learning of ancient nations. Some philo* 
fophers of antiquity appear at firfi fight to have had a 
gfimpfe of fome of thofe (hining truths which are the 
boaft of modem ages. Certain authors have thought 
fit in confequence to advance, that the ancients knew 
much more of them than we fhould naturally be led to 
believe. But when we refleft attentively on thefc pre- 
tended difcoveries, we very foon perceive, that all which 
we rrad on this fubjed in the writings of the ancients, 
ought to be regarded as mere ideas advanced at raib- 
dom, without knowledge, without principles, and with* 
out any kind of foundation. If fome of the ancients, 
for e^tample, have faid, that the earth was a fpheroid, 
flattened at the poles; that it revolved round the fun; 
that the comets were planets, whofe periodical revolu* 
tions were completed in a certain number of ages; that 
the moon might be habitable} that thait planet was the 
occafional caufe of the flux and reflux of the fea, &c. • j 
we ought not to regard thefc proppfitions in their mouth, 
as the effeft and the refult of the knowledge which thefe 
philofophers had acquired. On the contrary, we ought 
to place them on the footing of thefe hypothefes which 
an uncertain and ill-regulated imagination daily pro- 
duces. 1 fay fo, becaufc none of the ancient pnilofo- 
J)hers have been ?tble to give reafons for what they delin 

* See the epigram of the fccond hook of the Ahtliologjf, wluch be^iii #Uli» 
thefe words, K»XXtyifr,g ay^otxdf, 

i Swfu^ra, art. j, &. x. p. 104, &. icj. 

. yercdj 
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vercd; which we may be cafily convinced of, by rcad- 
ihg the manner in which the writers of antiquity relate 
the opinions of their learned. There we fee, that the 
ancients had no reafons preponderating to adopt one 
lyftem rather than another; neither were they ever able 
to give any of thtm the flighteft demonftration ^. For 
the r(^ft, I do not pretend to make this a matter of re- 
proach to the ancients. They were deftitutc of all helps 
proper to acquire thefe branches of knowledge. If, 
neverthelefs, they have fometimes hit upon the truth, 
we ought to attribute it to pure chance ; and be fenfi- 
ble, that, as they wavered in uncertainty, and ran 
through all poffible combinations, it is not aftonifliing 
that they fhould hit upon the true one, becaufe the 
number of thefe forts of combinations is not infinite. 
In this refpeft confifts the charafteriftical difference be- 
tween the aftronomical learning of the ancients and that 
of the modems. What at this time we affirm of the 
figure of the earth, of the fyftem of the heavens, of the 
caufe of the flux and reflux of the fea, &c. is not the 
efFeft of chance and imagination; it is the refult of 
much obfervation, experience, and refleftion, and every 
aftronomer is able to fupport by reafons the fyftem 
which he has thought fit to embrace, 



CHAP. Ill 

Geometry and Mechanics. 

I Have referved for this laft part, the few details 1 in- 
tend to enter into upon the flate of geometry and 
niechanics. Amongfl the Babylonians, and amongft 
the Egyptians, we mufl not expcd a great infight into 
the "difcoveries made by thefe people in the different 
tranches which compofe thefe two fciences. All the 

* Sec ful>r a, art. 2. p. 104, 8z loj. 

literarv 
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literary monuments ctf the ancient eaftem nations are 
sJboliflied *. None of their writing has efcaped the in- 
juries of time. Thofe even of Greece, the only ones 
which could now inform us of the fciences cultivated by 
the Babylonians and Egyptians, give us but very little 
light into this fubjed. Neverthelefe I do not think we 
are abfolutely incapable of forming a general eftimate 
of the knowledge which the Babylonians and Egyptians 
might have of the mathematical fciences. By conjec- 
tures, and by inferences drawn from what hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and 
Egypt, we may form a pretty juft idea of the progrefs 
which the mathematics had made in thefe countries. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the Babylonians. 

IT is certain that the Babylonians were among the firft 
who cultivated geometry, as is, 1 think, fufficiently 
proved by the teftimonies I have produced in the firft 
part gf this work ». What we read in ancient authors, 
of the immenfe works which had rendered Babylon one 
of the wonders of the world, cannot but give us 
very high ideas of the proficiency of its itihabitants 
in mechanics ; and it is not poffible to . carry me- 
chanics to a certain degree of perfeftion, without the 
help of geometry. This fcience muft therefore have 
been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince this, I 
fliall take a review of fome of the : works executed by 
thefe people. I have already fpokc of them in the pre- 
ceding book; but I pafled flightly over fome of them; 
defigning to treat of them more fully in tltiis place, lic- 

,. •.Thoft of the Chioeie excq>ted, which wc extremely confufedy'of no ancient 
date, and which give us no cirain particulars relating to the early times.' Sec at 
the end of this volume, our dif?ertation upon the antiquities of the* Egyptians, 
Bahylonians, Chinefe, &c. 
i Book 3. chap. ». 

c^ufe 
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caufe tiief^ works have ^ ^xrtd relation with the vc^ 
thcma^Cfl* I 

Babylonia^ in the ages I am now fpealung of, ^^j^i^ 
cd a v^ great fertility* An advantage, nevertWei* 
which th^y owe4 more to art than to nature. It raini 
but very fddom in tbefe countries j and th^ lunds being 
watered only by the Euphrates \ that river, in former 
times, made them pay very dear for its favour^ TW 
fnows of the mountains of Armenia, which always mdt 
at the approaches^of fummer^ never fkil to caufe the 
Euphrates to overflow its banks. Thefe^ violent flboda 
laid, in the earlv times, all the lands of Babylon undeiT 
watcr> during the months of June, July, and Auguft ^ 
To remedy thefe inundatioriSj they drew ttiro canals a- 
bove that city, which carried oflF the overflow of waters 
into the Tigris before they reached Babylon *", and m 
order to fecure the country ftill better, they thought of 
means to confiine the Euphrates within its banks. Tol 
eflfea this, they built on each fide ^ this river, a very 
high dyke, and of great extent, lined with bricks ce- 
mented with bitumen ^. They carried their precaution 
ftill further. The Euphrates might happen to fwell fo 
confiderably as to furmount thefe dykes; with a view 
to prevent this diforder, they had contrived all along 
them proper openings to giv^ the water a free and nc^ 
ceflary vcnt^ 

The Euphrates traverfecj Babylon from north to fouth.- 
i have already giveri a defcription of the bridge built 
over thi? river in the preceding bpokj and this bridge^ 



k Arriani de expcdit. Alex. .1. 7. p. 4^4. 

1 Strabo, 1. itf. p. 1075^; Plia. 1. S. fe€t, lU ^, %69i 

*^ Id. ibid.; Heredot. 1. i. n. 185. ; Kfegafthcn. ex Abyden. apud Euiclt; 
praepp CYing, ). 9. c. 41. p. 457; The priodpal ojf thole canals itcAis to have 
been the NaBtfrmalcbif, named by the Oreel^i "Rctft^M^ XlitdfiLi^ the JUiyal 
Kiver. See Strabo^ i. 16. p. Z084. not. z. This eanal; which the ancients Tpcak 
•f as an imiDenft worl^t can nor fcarct be 4>^ngaiihtd fnnp the other canal^ 
with which this country is interfe^ted. 

a Hetod. 1. ». n. 1S5. ; Q. Curt. 1. 5. c, i. p. 313. 

« Q^Curt, loco cit. Wc ice fndi opcoinji on the bMik of the Loire. Th/tf 
arc called £fiihargits% 

if 
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if we believe Herodotus, was not all. That hiftorian 
pretends, that they had run a fecret gallery beneath the 
bed of the Euphrates above 20 feet high, and 15 broad. 
It ferved for a communication between the two palaces 
built facing each other, on the oppofite fides of the 
Euphrates ». 

Thefe works could not have been executed without 
firft turning o£Fthe courfe of the Euphrat^ They ef-. 
fe£ted it, not only by making many drains from that ri- 
ver, but alfo by digging above Babylon an immenfe ba^ 
fon to receive a part of its waters. When all the works 
which, they had undertaken were finiflied, they caufed 
the Euphrates to refume its ordinary bed ; but th^ bafon 
of which I have been fpeaking, was fuffered to remain. 
It was lined throughout with ftone, and communicated 
with the river by a canal ^. This vaft refervoir was de- 
figned for two ufes. To receive a great part of the 
overflowing water's of the Euphrates in the time of in- 
undations, and to preferve them for the purpofe of wa- 
tering the grounds in convenient feafons ; for, by means 
of fluices, they drew of at all times the quantity of wa- 
ter they judged neceffary *. In a word, the lake of 
Babylon ferved for the fame ufes as the lake Mceris in 
Egypt. For the reft, we cannot afcertain the dimen- 
>ficins bf it; what we read in the ancients on the fubje6E 
is greatly exaggerated, and they even differ from each 
other f.; 

The labours of the Babylonians to meliorate their 
country, were not limited to this fingle enterprife. 
They had alfo contrived a number of other canalsj and 

8 L. 1. p. lai. 

h Herod. 1. i. n. 193. ; Strabo, 1. itf, p.iays.j Arrian. decxpedit, Alex. l. 7. 
p. 454. 

• This is what may be cdnjefturCd from the relation bf Plefodotos, I.. I. n. 
i8t5. See alfo Arrian. de cxpedit. Alex. 1. 7. p. 454. ; Mcgafthen. apud Eufcb, 
f)raeprf cvang. I. p. cap. 41. p. 457. C. 

•f- Hcfodotiis, Megailhcnes, and Diodords, arc the only authors who havp 
fpoke of the extent and depth of the lake of Babylon. As to Herodotus, ( take 
the text of this author to b* interpolated and nuirilated at the fnme time in the 
pafTuge here in qucftion. F>r Mc^-^nhenes and Diodorus, one of them gives the 
lake of Bibylon above 50 lea};ues of circu.nforence, ami about izo feet of depth ; 
the other, adopting the fame iticafurc for the ciicUiriffercnvC, gives this lake only 
35 feet of depth. 

V©L. III. R found. 
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found the fccrct of fprcading the Euphrates through 
their lands, in the fame manner as the Nile was fonncf- 
ly diftributed in Egypt ». They even propofed many ad-f 
vantages from digging thefe canals, independent of 
tbofe I have fhown. In the lirft place, they fought ta 
diminifh the impetuofity of the Euphrates, by making 
that river take many turns ; and, in the fecond, to rcxi- 
der the accefe to Babylon difficult by waters. 

All thefc cntcrprifes do not permit us to doubt, but 
that the demonftrative fciences were pretty well culti-. 
rated amongfl the Babylonians. A people who had 
Ikill enough to level, to direft and reftrain fuch «; river 
as the Euphrates, mufti have made fome progrefs in 
geometry and mechanics. Let us add to this what I 
nave laid of their aftronomical difcoveries. After theie 
refleflions, I think it will be difficult to refufc the Ba- 
bylonians a pretty cxtenfive knowledge of the mathc- 
matics* 



A R T I C L E n. 

Of the Egyptians. 

^i^(y give fome idea of the knowledge which the 
Egyptians had of mechanics and Geometry, I 
'fliall employ the fame method that I have juft made ufe 
of in regard to the Babylonians. At this time^ we can 
no longer judge of the progrefs which thefe people had 
Hiade in the mathematics, by any thing but their un- 
dertakings aijd their monuments. But thefe teftimonie* 
abundantly fupply, as I have faid, all that we may have 
loft of the writings of antiquity, as a little attention 
will convince us. In the preceding books, I have given 
account of the works which the Egyptians had under- 
taken and executed to fertilize their country, and draw 
all poffible benefit from the Nile '. I have alfo fpoke of 

i Herod. 1. i.n. 193^1 Strabo, 1. ftf. p. xors.; Ariian. dc expcdit. Alejci !. 

•f. p. 4J. 
k Herod, loco cUaU \ Sec part x. book %, ch. i. 

• their 
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xhdr obeUiks, and above all of the pyramids. The read* 
er may recoiled the details into which I entered upon 
the conftrudion of thefe grand works *. Thefe enter* 
prifes may, in my opinion, be cited as the cleared proof 
of the progrels which the Egyptians had made in the 
mathematics. I do not fpeak of their aftronomical dif* 
coveiiies. The inference I might draw firom them, is 
plain enough. 

Yet fome have attempted to difpute thefe people the 
merit of bavmg made any conliderable progrcfs in geo- 
metry, and fome modem writers have even made ufe of 
this argument, as a proof that the aftronomical fkill of 
the Egyptians muft have been but very indifferent °, 
But what have been the motives for an accuiation fo 
unjuft and fo ill founded? They are the geometrical 
difcoveries of which antiquity has given the honour to 
Thales and to Pythagoras «. Thales, fay they, is the 
firft who difcovered that a triangle which has the dia- 
meter of a circle for its bafe, and whofe fides meet in 
the circumference, is neceflarily rectangular ^ He alfo 
found the fecret of meafuring the pyramids by the fha- 
dow o{ the fun 1. Pythagoras, iay the fame authors, 
firft demonftrated, that the fquare of the hypotcnufc 
is equsd'to the/quares of both the other fides '• If thefe 
propofitions, which, fimple as they are, are notwithi*. 
ftanding very effential and very important, were un- 
. known to the Egyptians j what ought we to think, con- 
clude the critics I am fpenking of, of the (kill of th^e 
people in geometry f? 

I own I am yet to conceive how it has been poflible 

to interpret the fa&s juft mentioned to the diladvantage 

. of the Egyptians. They appear to me, on the contrary, 

CO prove, that geometry is indebted to this people for 

in «See part i. book. %, dt fnpra, book a. ch. x. p. 6$, ct Ceq, 
n Wekiler, hid. aftroo. p. 64. n. &i. $ Unifcriai Hiftory tran^Mi fip«m tb^ 
£ngliQl,t. I. p. 39tf>iP7* 

Id. ibid. t Dioff. Laeit. I. $. fegm, ij, 

1 Id. ibid. 5 V\m. I 36. fcft. 17. ; Flat. t. *. p. 147, 
' Biog Laert. (. 3. ftgtn, ix. eS complurcs ali'u 

f WeSlcr. hift. aftron. p. «4- 

The authors of the Uniycrlkl biftory compoftd in England, t. s. p. 39^9 & 

R ^ the 
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the difcoveries in queflion. In efFeft, is it not certaini 
by the unanimous teftimony of antiquity, that Thales 
and Pythagoras acquired all their knowledge amongft 
the Egyptians? Thefe two philofophcrs had lived ii^ 
Egypt a great number of years % and had contrafted 
intimate friendfhips with v the priefts of this country, 
Pythagoras had even procured himfelf to be initiated «, 
and had purchafed this privilege by undergoing the ncr 
ceflary circumcilion *. The manner in which Diogenes 
Laertius expreffes himfelf in regard to Thales particulary^ 
does not permit us ta doubt, that this phildfopher owed 
all he knew of mathematics to the Egyptians. This 
hiftorian fays in exprefs terms, that Thales had neve|« 
any other niafters for the fciences, than the priefts of 
Egypt ^; and he fpecially names geometry*. I there- 
fore take it as demonftrated, that Thales and Pytha- 
goras derived from the Egyptians, the knowledge of 
the geometrical theorems we have been fpeaking of. 
If the writers of Greece and Rom? have reprefented 
thefe two philofophers as the firft who difcovered them^ 
we muft not fuffer their expreffions to lead us into a 
miftake: all that is meant by them is, that Thales and 
Pythagoras were the firft who publifhed them in Greece; 
but the honour of them is inconteftably due to the 
Egyptians. 

In fine, how fhall we perfuade ourfelves, that a peo- 
ple capable of raifing fuch monuments as Egypt pre- 
ients us at this day, fhould have been guided by mere 
practice, deftitute of principles and of the helps of geo- 
metry? Is it not evident, on the contrary, that they 
knew how to apply the mathematics to the various ne- 
ceflities of civil life? How could they have been able, 
without the help of geometry, to level almoft all the 
continent of Egypt, to draw from jhe Nile that multi- 
tude of canals with lyhich their lapds were formerly war 
tcred, to hew in the mountains thofe obelilks, and thofe 

t Plato; Plut. t. 2. p. 815. E.; JambHch. dc vita Pythag. fcgm. 7, 8.^ 
Winut. Felix, p. iii. ; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1, ^. p. 354. • 

u Jamblich. de yitj^ Pythag. fcgm. 14. 
X Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. i. p. 354. 
y L. I. fcgm. 17. 2 Xbid. fcgm. 14. 
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coloffal ftatues, the number of which is i^d to be fo 
confiderablc, to tranfport and rear them upon their 
bafes ? I repeat it, geometry muft have direded thefe 
grand operations, and the 'Eg\TJtians ccrt^nly joined 
thcor}^ to practice. Without fuch knowledge, mechanics 
can never reach a certain degree of perfedion *. 

In this place, I think it will not be amife to remark in 
what branch of the mathematical fciences the ancients 
were perfuaded each people particularly excelled; 
which we may eafdy know by the kind of fcience they 
affigned to a nation by way of preference. They looked 
upon the C3ialdeans as the inventors of aftronomy, 
the Phoenicians, of arithmetic; the Egyptians, of geo- 
metry, and m general of the mathematics •. Of confe- 
qucnce, the ancients were perfuaded, that each of thefe 
nations had carried the branch of the mathematical 
fciences I have mentioned, to a higher degree of per- 
feflion than the others. We become very fenfible, that 
this was the notion of the ancients when we read the 
life of Pythagpras wrote by Porphyrins. He fays, that 
this philofbpher learned aftronomy from the Chsddeans, 
arithmetic from the Phoenicians, and geometry from 
the Eg}'ptians »>. This choice is not made at random. 
He vouches the opinion of the ancients as to what 
branch of the fciences each nation was thought particu- 
larly to excel in. 

1 clofe this examination of the progrefs of the ancient 

• It may perhaps be objected to me what I have faid above, book a. c. ». p. 
73. note •, on the fubject of the Peruvians, who, without any knowledge of 
mechanics, executed fome works at Icaft as confiderablc as thofc of the Egyptbns. 
To this J anfwerj'that this example is not abfolutely conchifive againd the Egyp* 
. tians. In efTcft, independently of their edifices, hiftory tells us, that the moll 
ancient iLCometcrs of Greece had drawn from Egypt the firft principles of their 
fcience. — The example of the Chinefe may alfo bf brought againfl mc, and per- 
haps with more reafon. They, when the Europeans became acquainted with 
them, had only the firit elements of geometry, though they had (tudicd adronomy 
for a long time. But dill I anfwer, that thefe examples cannot be conclufive a- 
gaind the Egyptians, fince the Greek hiftorians acknowledge them for the invent 
tors of geometry. 

a Jamblich. de vita Pythag. c. ap. p. 134, & 135.; Porphyr. ibid. p. 8, 9c 
p. ,• Julian, apud Cyrill. 1. 5, 

^ la vita Pythag. p. 8, & 9. 
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nations in the dcmonftrative fciences, by a refie£Uon on 
the charafteriftical diflference of genius of the Greeks, 
and of the Orientals. The Aifyrians, the Babylonians^ 
the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians, owed only to them* 
fclves the difcoveries they made in the fciences. Thefc 
people travelled httle ; neither does it appear, that they 
were polilhed by^ colonies fent from foreign countries. ' 
It was not thus with the Greeks; notwithftanding their 
pride and their prejudice, they have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that they were indebted for all their know- 
ledge to the Egyptians, to the Chaldeans, and to the 
Phoenicians. Greece, by the confeflionof her beft writers, 
had no other merit than tliat of perfeding the difco- 
veries communicated to them by Afia and by Egypt • 
The Greeks then, and confequently the Romans, owed 
all their lights to the very fame people, whom, in fuc- 
cceding ages, they had the ingratitude, not to fay the 
iniblence, to call barbarians. 

ARTICLE ni. 

Of the Greeks. 

I Shall enter into no detail upon the ftate of geometry 
amongft the Greeks in the ages which employ us 
at prefent. I could not do it without repeating what I 
have already faid in the preceding article upon the dif- 
coveries attributed to Thales and Pythagoras. In effeft, 
thefe two philofophers were regarded in antiquity as the 
firft who gave the Greeks fome notions of geometry. 
We may therefore judge of the progrefs of that fcience 
in Greece, by the difcoveries with which antiquity has 
honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 

It has been the fame with the fciences in Greece as 
with the arts. Amongft the different nations comprifed 
under the general name of Greeks, thofe who inhabited 
Afia were the firft amongft whom the demonftrative 
fciences began to be pcrfefted. Thales was of Ionia. 

f Diod. I. 5» p. i7^* 

We 
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CHAP. lY. 
Ctfignfir. 

IHmc %okc» intbc fccondpait of this vrric^ of the prc^ 
gnk ^ddch the conqudlb of Sefeftm hid occifiontd 
to be made in gcograpar'*. There ve haxe fetti, th^it 
tins prince caoiDl nuqpt^ to be draiam df atithecountri^ 
be paficd duough, and that he took care to dUpcrfe 
copies of them in many countries \ 1 proceeded to 
girc an acccnrnt of the maritime enteiprifes of the I^lon 
nicians, of the voyage of the Argonauts to CoIchl<» of 
the expedidon of the Greeks before Troy^ and of lome 
odicr fields which muft certainly have greatly coutribu^ 
fed to the progrcfe of geography f • 

It appears, that this fcience continued conllantly Uu* 
ring a certain time to enrich itfclf more and mure/ The 
ages we are now going through, were, proportion a^iv 
fidered, very knowing in geography. We fee, by the 
writings of Homer, tlmt, the Indies excepted, and Vome 
of the northern parts of Europe, this poet knew ahnoft 
all the countries mentioned by ancient geographers *• 
He feems even not to have been ignorant, that the earth 
was.furrounded by water on all fides ^ Without doubt, 
this opinion was in a great meafurc founded only on 
conjefture. Many . travellers informed them, that ha- 
ving advanced towards different extremities of the globe, 
they always found them bounded by a fca ; and they 
concluded, that, in all appearance, it mud be the hmt 

^ Book 3. c. ». Mt, 3. c Ibid, f See jh; j, \^^y^^]^ ^^ 

* Sec Strabo, I. i. hit, ^ Sec the Iliad, 1. it>. v. tfw6, 0^7, 
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on all other fides *. I fliall allow, that Homer has fpoke 
of the ocean in a manner very obfcure, often even con* 
tradiftory and ridiculous : . neverthelefs, through all 
thefe clouds, we can difcern, that in his time they be- 
lieved our globe to be exaftly furrounded by water. 

We might alfo furmife, that this poet had fome ideas. 
Tome confufed notions of the temperature of the cli- 
mates fituated under the equator. The defcription 
which he makes of the fruit-trees of the gardens of 
Alcinous, gives me room to propofe this conjefturc. 
Homer fays, that thefe trees are ^lever without fruit; 
that in the time that the firft are ripening, new ones are 
forming. The pear ready for plucking, fhows andthegr 
juft appearing. The pomegranate and the orange have 
already attained their perfeftion, at the fame time we 
fee others advancing towards it. The grape is pufhed 
oflF by another grape, and the falling fig gives place to 
another which follows it ^ This pifture is perfectly 
agreeable to the manner that trees produce their fruit 
under the equator. Is it a fiftion purely poetical, or 
can it be founded upon the knowledge which Homer 
might have had of the reality of the faft he advances? 
1 fliould be pretty much inclined to the latter opinion* 

They might have had fome ideas of the temperature 
of the climates fituated beneath the equator, before the 
age in which Homer compofed the Odyfley. I have faid^ 
in the fecond part of this work, that the Phoenicians had 
made eftablifhments on the weftern coafts of Africa^ 
not long after the Trojan war ^, As thefe people were 
very bold and extremely enterprifing, nothing hinders us 
from believing that fome of their navigators might have 
penetrated as far as under the line. Thus, even before 
the age of Homer, they might have been acquainted 
with the climates fituated beneath the equator. It is 
cafy, moreover, to indicate another fource. 

* Strabo himfelf could not affirm, that the earth was furrounded by water, but 
in the fame manner, that is to fay, by ftrong conjectures fupportcd by fome rcbf- 
tions which gave this opinion a kind of evidence. 

i OdyiT 1. 7. V. 117, &c. 15^ Book 4. ch. a. 

The 
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The fcripture fpcaks of the frequent voyages made by 
the fleets of Solomon to the land of Ophir and Tarfliifti', 
tiindcr the conduft of the Phoenicians ». We arc at this 
time greatly divided upon the fituation of the countries 
' defigned by antiquity under thefe names: in cffcft, it is 
fcarce poffible to afcertain it to demonftration. All we 
know pofitively is, that thefe countries muft have been 
at a good diftancc from Elath and from Ezion-geber, 
ports of the Red fea, from whence the fleets of Solo- 
mon departed; they took three years to perform their 
voyage. We know, moreover, that they returned 
laden with gold and filver, gums, rofm, odoriferous 
woods, precious ftones, elephants teeth, and even apcv^ 
and peacocks® All thefe circumftanccs lead me to 
prefume, that we ought to look for Ophir and Tarfliifli 
in Africa. I fliall therefore fide with thofe who place 
thefe countries in the kingdom of Sofala, on the eafteru 
coaft: of Ethiopia: there we find all the different pro- 
du£lions I have here mentioned. It appears moreover, 
that this navigation muft have been familiar to the 
Phoenicians from before the time of Solomon *». We 
are not ignorant, that to go from the Red fea to Sofala 
the line muft be pafled. Thus Homer, who was pofte- 
rior to Solomon by about an hundred years, may have 
been very well informed of the temperature of the cli- 
mate fituated under the equator. 

Of all the fafts \ have hitherto fpoke of, there arc 
none more remarkable than the maritime enterprife ex- 
ecuted by the orders of Nechos, King of Egypt, about 
the year 610 before J. C. This prince fent from the 
borders of the Red fea, a fleet condufted by the Phoe- 
nicians, with orders to keep always along the coaft of 
Africa, to make the tour of them, and to return to 
Egypt, by entering the Mediterranean at the pillars of 
Hercules; that is to fay, by the ftraits of Cadiz or Gib- 
rahar. He was obeyed. The Phoenicians, on coming 
out of the Red fea, entered into the fouthern ocean, and 
conftantly followed the coafts. When autumn was come, 
they landed, fowed grain, waited the ripening, and ha 

1 I Kint>s, c. 9. ▼ x6. otp. xo. v. xi, tx. 

» I Kings, c. 10. V. zi, 2». « Ibid. c. p. v. «7. 

Vol. in. S ^ 
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ving got in their harveft they embarked again. Thefe 
navigators employed two years in coafting Africa in 
this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercules; ar- 
rived at this ftrait, they paffed it, entered the Mediter- 
ranean, and reached the mouths of the Nile the third 
year of their courfe •• 

Hiftory furnifhes us with no further fads, which we 
can make ufe of with relation to geography. Let us 
now confider the ffate of that fcience in its mathematicsdl 
part, and try to difcover the progrefs which may have 
been made in it in the ages which clofe this laft part of 
our work. 

I think that what conftitutes the cficncc and the 
fcientifical part of geography was then little known* 
Aftronomy and geometry furnifti lights which are ne- 
ceflary for that fcience, and I doubt whether they as 
yet knew how to apply them to the purpofe* They 
were acquainted with many countries by the rela- 
tions of travellers; but they judged of their pofi- 
tions and of their refpeftivc diftanccs in a very vague 
and uncertain manner, and they were by no means itt 
a condition to determine them with any fort of preci- 
fion% The very ideas that they had of the figure of the 
earth, favour but too much of the ignorance of thefe 
little enlightened ages, in the mathematical part of geo- 
graphy. In the time of Homer they looked upon our 
globe as a flat furface, furrounded on all fides with wa- 
ter P. I have already faid more than once, that this 
poet probably paffed his life in different countries of 
Afia Minor; and it cannot be denied, that, for hi$ 
time, he was very learned. His ideas of the figure of 
the earth might therefore be at that time the general 
opinion of the people of thefe countries. Even in the 
time of Herodotus this error was not yet well eradica^. 
ted. He laughed at the authors, who, defcribing the cir- 
cuit of the earth, reprefented it round, a$ if, fays he, 
they had turned it on a wheel. Thefe are his t.erms *»• 

o Herod. !. 4. n. 41. 

P Iliad. 1. 18. T. 6q6^ ^07.; Gemin. c. 13. p^ 54.^ Macrob. in Somiu Scip. 
J. X. c. 9. p. 151. ' 
4 L. 4. ji. %6, 

As 
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As to the Greeks of Europe, we do not find, that, 
before Anaximander, any one of them attempted to 
perfed geography by the affiftance of aftronomy and 
geometry. In efFeft, the difciple of Thalcs paifed for 
the firft of the Greeks who had found the art of draw- 
ing maps '. But what (hall we think of thefe geogra.- 
phical produftions, if it be true, as is affurcd, that 
Anaximander imagined the earth to be made like a cy- 
linder '^P Pythagoras pafled for the firft who thought of 
dividing the terreftrial globe into five zon?s in imitation 
of the ccleftiaP. 

Be that as it wili, the ignorance of the European 
Greeks in geography was extreme in ail rcfpedts during 
many ages. Ihey do not even appear to have known 
die difcoveries made in the ancient voyages I have fpoke 
of above. They were not abfolutely unknown to Ho- 
mer; I think I have flwwn that fomc very fenfible 
traces of them exifted in his poems: but thefe no- 
tions did not penetrate or receive credit amongft the 
Greeks of Europe till very late. The hiftorical part of 
geography was much more defc^ive amongft them, in 
the ages pofterior to Homer, than in thofc in which this 
great poet lived. The fads I am about to lay before 
my readers do not permit us to doubt of it. It is true, 
Aey are foreign to the epocha which I have prefcribed 
myfelf ; but 1 hope to be pardoned this digreffion, the 
rather as it will fervc to prove how uncertain and im- 
pcrfeft was the knowledge of the ancients. 

Herodotus, who was pofterior to Homer by at -leaft 
400 years, did not believe that the fca furrounded the 
earth. ** I cannot help laughing,** lays he, " at thofe 
** who pretend that the ocean flows round our conti- 
** nent. No proof can be given of it "*-. I believe," 
^dds he elfewhere, " that Homer had taken •what he 
** delivers about the ocean, from fome work of anti- 
'* quity ; but it was without comprehending any thing 
" of the matter, repeating what he had read, withiout 
** well underftanding what he had read *.'* 

«" Strabo, I. i. p. 13. 

< Plut. c. a. p. 895. D. Anaximenfs, Lcudppus, and Democritas had 119 
4«(ler ideas of the figure of the terreftrial globe. Ibid. 
■ f |»hiL ibid. p. M. B. H L. 4. ti. 8. 36, 45. x !»• *. n. *3. 
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The fame Herodotus, fpeaking of the voyage round 
Africa, undertaken by the order of Ncchos, docs all in 
his power to make the relation he had heard of it ap* 
pear fufpicious. Thofe circumftancca which at this time 
are the moft capable of attefting the truth of it, arc by 
bim regarded as fabulous* He could not, for eicample, 
imagine, that thefe navigators had feen, as they faid, the 
fan in a contrary pofition to that in which he is fccn in 
Europe 5^. In general, the manner in which this author, 
otherwifc fo learned and fo judicious, explains himfclf 
upon this voyage, gives us plainly enough to under* 
itand, that he comprehended neither the end nor direc- 
tion of it ». Herodotus, however, was born in Afia 
Minor; but, according to all appearances, he left it car* 
ly, and paffed his youth, and even the grcateft part of 
his life, in European Greece, 

Let us produce proofs ftill more aftonifhing of the in* 
(capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the 
ages pofterior to Homer. At the time when Xerxes 
attempted to fubdue Greece, there arrived in Europe 
deputies from Ionia, demanding afliftance to deliver 
their country from the dominion of the Periians. Thefe 
deputies went to JEgina, where the naval forces of 
Greece were then aflembled. They laid open the fub- 
jeft of their embafly, and prayed, that the fleet might 
advance towards Ionia: but their denland was rejected. 
The Greeks never dared to pafs the ifland of Delos« 
They were hindered by two reafons ; Firft, they we;re 
ignorant of the courfe they were to hold beyond Delos 
to reach Ionia. In the fecond place, they were afraid 
of undertaking fuch a voyage, being perfuaded that it 
was as far from JEgina to Samos, qs from JEgina to the 
pillars of Hercules \ This laft motive tiiows how 

y L. 4. n. 41. The Plioenicians affirmed, that, in one part of their couHe, 
Oicy hud fccn the fon on their right. To xindeiitini hoNV that ciraimOancc could 
ihnok Herodotus, it nnxi(t be knottrn that the ancients call thc;wefl the fbne part] 
Ihc caft the hi-^der part; the north the right, and tl)e fouth the left of the vrorld, 
'^hnr rcafon ftrr \\\Vi was, that the apparent motion of ?hc heavens being from 
ca«^ to wefl, the weft ftr^s of ccoljequence talc en for the loremoft part o^ til* 

? ^C5 1, 4, n. 4%, « Hc?o4. 1 8U n. 13*. 
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grofsly ignorant they were in geography; and we muft 
obferve, that in this fleet was affeinbled the flower of 
all the maritime forces, of European Greece. 

It is not to be doubted but the Greeks, in fucceed- 
ing times, applied themfelvcs to acquire more juft and 
exacl notions of the pofition and refpeftive diftances of 
places. Geography was certainly improved, particular- 
ly after the conqucfts of Alexander. But in. former 
times all the knowledge with which this fcience could 
enrich itfclf, was ftill imperfeck. In the flourifhing days 
of Greece and Rome, that is to fay, in ages which in 
many refpefts may be looked upon as very enlightened, 
all that was known of the earth, took up upon the maps 
a fpacc twice /as long as broad «>; becaufe they had no 
idea of the countries fituated beyond the line. The 
fpace 1 fpeak of comprehended about two thirds of Eu- 
rope, one third of Africa, and nearly a fourth of Afia. 
At that time therefore they knew only that part of the 
earth which lies beneath the northern temperate zone, 
and they were ftill far enough from knowing cxaftly 
all the countries fituated beneath that zone. 

As to the ideas which the learned had formed o( the 
reft of our globe, they were very little rational. Moft 
of them were perfuaded, that of the five zones only two 
were habitable; the exceflive cold on one hand, and 
the extreme heat on the other, rendering it impoffible, 
as they imagined, to inhabit the other three *• Befid;. s, 
it was only by reafoning, and by the knowledge they 
had of the figure of the earth, that the philofophers of 
whom I fpeak, fuppofed that the fouthern temperate 
zone might be habitable. They knew that zone to be 
at the fame diftance from the equator, as that which 



fc Gcmimis, c. r^. p. fu 

^ With'^ut a pandge of Plutarch, t. x, p. 896, and one of Gemtnus, c. 13. we 
mijrht boldly aftirm ths»t this was the general opinion of the ancient^ j but Py- 
tlidgoras, according to Plutarch, thought that the torridaonc mi^t be inhabitable. 
By tnc by, the reaion which this'philoibpher gave for thinking lb, proves clearly 
the extrcjoac ignorance of chofc times in phyfics and geography. Wc Ice plainly 
t^ut the ancients f^ukc uf C^ofw in«L:tcrs at random, and uitbout any fort of fitia-t 
cj^iks Of knowledge. 
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they inhabited, and confequently that ' the temperature 
of the air ought to be nearly equal. They concluded, 
that one of thefe zones being inhabited, the other 
might be fo too; but further they had no certainty that 
It was fo. For far from having any commerce with the 
people of thofe countries, they did not even think it 
was poflible to have any, *' When we fpeak,** fay» 
Geminus, " of the inhabitants of the fouthern zone, it 
^^ is not as knowing that zone to be inhabited. Wc 
^ only believe that it may be fo : but further we haveno 
" pofitive affurances of it «/* Cicero was not much 
better informed, " Behold,'' he makes Scipio lay, 
*' behold the earth as furrounded with five zones, of 
*' which only two are inhabited; that in the middle 
*• being continually fcorched with the heat of the fun,- 
*^ while it perpetually freezes beneath the two laft. 
** Again, men who inhabit the fouthern temperate 
^^ zone, are a fpecies that has nothing in common with 
«' ours^." 

Pliny, fpeaking of the two temperate zones, fays po- 
fitively, that there can be no communication between 
their inhabitants, bccaufe of the exceffive heat which 
bums that which feparates them*, Macrobius, in fine, 
entering more at large into this fubjed, affures us, that 
the people of the two temperate zones have never had 
commerce together, and that it is even impoffible that 
they fhould ever have any, on account of the obftacles 
arifing from the terrible heats of the torrid zone/. They 
therefore admitted inhabitants in the fouthern teniperatc 
zone, only by conjefture and mere probability, much 
about the fame manner as certain philofophers have 
fuppofed them in the moon «. 



c Gcminus, c. t3« p. 5o. Geminus lived in the times' of Sylla and of Cicero. 
See alfo Hygin. poet, aftron. c. 8. p. 355. 

d In fomn. Scip. o. 6, C. 3. p. 417. See alfo Hyg^n. poet, aftron. I. x. c. 8. ; 
Lucret. I. 5. v. a 05, aotf. 

c L. X. fcft. 68. p. X07. 

f In fomn.. Scip. 1. a. c. 5. p. 135, & 137. 5 Hygin. loco est. p. 355.; Died,' 
|. I. p. 49. 

^ Sccfaj^ra, c. 2. art. a. p. xo8, ^ xop. 
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A very ftriking proof of the imperfeftion in which 
certain parts of the fciences remained fo long a time, is 
to fee antiquity continue almoft generally in that opi- 
nion, after what we ftill find in hiftory at this day of the 
different voyages made round Africa, For, indepen- 
dent of that which the Phcenicians undertook by order / 
of Nechos, we know, that not many ages after the reign 
of this prince, Xerxes charged a Perfian of diftinftion 
with a like commiffion. This navigator, it is true, did 
not advaiice fo far as the Phcenicians I have fpoke of. 
But the leaft refult of his expedition mufl: have been in- 
dications of inhabitants in the fouthern temperate zone. 
He affirmed pofitively, that he had feen of them*», 

^StilJ more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe- 
rienced navigator, whom the Carthaginians fent to dif- 
cover the weftern coafts of Africa, His relation exifts at 
this day, and informs us, that this captain had penetra- 
ted at leaft as far as the fifth degree of north latitude U 
The hiftory of that enterprife, publiflied originally in 
the Punic language, was afterwards tranflated into 
Greek, and in that ftate has been handed down to us. 
We know how familiar the Greek was to the authors I 
have juft fpoke of. By what fatality then have the an- 
cients made no ufe of thefe difcoveries? and why do 
they feem to have fallen into oblivion almoft as foon as 
born ? 

As to what more particularly regards the fuperficies 
of our globe, I mean the exaft-and refpeftive fituation 
of the feas, the continents, and iflands ; the ignorance of 
the ancients was great upon all thefe heads. Wanting 
proper machines and aftronomical inftruments, they 
could not attain the exadl knowledge which we are now 
in pofleffion of. They could not make the obfervations . 
which are the bafis and foundation of them, Thefe im- 
portant difcoveries were referved for the ages in which 
w? live. In lefs than fifty years, geopraphy has more 
enriched itfelf, than in a fpacc of near five thoufand. 

^ Herod. 1. 4. n. 43. i Se^ les mem,.de Tacad. des infcript. 
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B O O K IV. 

Of Commerce and Navigation. 

TH E cpocha we ar« now going through, ought 
to be regarded as one of thofe which have been 
the moft favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The ages which clofe this laft part of our work, 
are the fhining ages of Tyre. The Phoenicians them- 
felves were not the only people amongft whom maritime 
traffic was then feen to flourifti. It was held in equal 
honour amongft many other nations. I have touched a 
little upon it in the preceding book, giving account of 
the progrefs of geography. The fafts, of which it re- 
mains to fpeak, will confirm the ideas which my readers 
may have already formed of the picture they are about 
to be prefented with by the ages which at prefent en- 
gage our attention. I fhall unite in one and the lame 
point of view, all I have to fay in this laft part upon 
the ftate of commerce and navigation, relative to the 
different nations who have applied themfelvcs to them. 
It is not poffible at this time to divide thefe two objcfe, 
and treat them fcparately. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the Egyptians. 

\T[ JE have feen, in the preceding books, the avcrfion 

^^ which the Egyptians had originally for the Tea, 

and the little efteem they had for commerce *. I have 

* Fart f . book. 4. 

takea 
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taken care to obferve, that though Sefoftris forgot no* 
thing to make them alter this way of thinking, he was 
not however able to deftro^ it entirely *'. The ifirft 
monarchg who fuccecded this prince, either negleded 
commerce, or failed to make their fubjeds rclifh it. 
For a long fcries of ages we do not find any mention 
made of the commerce of the Egyptians : only as we 
find in the facred books, that, in the time of Solomon, 
many horfes were brought from Egypt for the fervice of 
that prince ^, we may conclude that there may have been 
fomc direct traffic between the Egyptians and the If- 
raelites. But we may equally fuppofe, that this com- 
merce was carried on by the intervention of third hands. 
We learn from the poems of Homer, and, from the 
writings of Herodotus, that the Phoenicians kept up a 
continued corrcfpondence with the Egyptians, and that 
there was a regulated commerce very anciently efta- 
blifhed amongft thefe nations «* ; a commerce often fpokc 
of in fcripturc «< The Phoenicians were a long time the 
only nation to whom the ports of Egypt were open^ 
Perhaps it was by this way that Solomon drew his horfes 
from Egypt. However that may be, it is not likely 
that the Egyptians went themfelves to traffic on the 
coafts of Judea. They never quitted their own country. 
That nation aftcd formerly as mod of the Afiatic nations 
now aft, who wait till the Europeans come, and fetch 
their merchandifes, and fupply them with what they 
may want. 

The Egyptians were in general fo little jealous of 
commerce, that they abandoned that of the Red fea to 
all the people who had a mind to exercife it. They per- 
mitted the Phoenicians, the Idumeans, the Ifraelite^, and 
the Syrians, to have fleets there fucccffively«. It is 
equally certain, that, for a long courfc of ages, the 
•Egyptians maintained neither merchants fleets nor naval 
forces. 

b Part a. book 4. c | Kings, c. 10. v. 48, ap.* 

<l Odyff. 1. 14. V. a88, &c. ; Herod. 1. i. n. i. 

« See ICiiah, i. &3. v. 3. j Ezekicl, c. 17* v. 7. 

f Sec part i . book 4. 

I See Prideauz, hift. des Juifs, t. l. p. 9i x»> iSi i^» >7« 
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About the latter times of the Egyptian monarchy, 
the fovercigns who mounted the throne, at length 
opened theif eyes upon the importance and advantages 
of commerce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 
670 before J. C. publifhed very wife laws relating to 
this objcA »». His fucceffors imitated him. The hifto- 
rians of antiquity afcribe to the laft monarchs of Egypt, 
the regulations concerning the trade and commerce of 
that empire '• 

It was alfo in the reign of thefe princes that the an-* 
cient maxims of the Egyptians were abolifhed, in regard 
to ftrangers, who had always been prohibited acce^ to 
Egypt. . Pfammetichus, who occupied the throne about 
100 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his king- 
dom to foreign nations. H,e gave a favourable recep- 
tion particularly to the Greeks, and permitted many a^ 
mongfl: them to form fetdements upon the coafls of 
Egypt k. 

Ncchos, fon and fucccffor to this prince, took it fm- 
gularly to heart, to caufe commerce and navigation to 
flouriin in his dominions. With this view, he under- 
took to join the Mediterranean to the Red fea, by a 
canal which went from the Nile. This projeft, already 
attempted in vain by Sefoftris », was not more fuccefsftd 
under the reign of Nechos. He was obliged to aban- 
don it ""; but this defign fhows at leaft the defire which 
this monarch had to facilitate and extend maritime 
commerce in his kingdom. 

Nechos having renounced the cnterprife I have been 
f[)feaking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
caufed a number of fliips to be built, fome upon the 
Mediterranean, and others upon the Red fea ■. His in- 
tention was to acquire an exaft knowledge, not only of 
thofe feas, but alfo of that of the Indies. This mo- 
narch conceived projefts ftill more vaft. It was, in effect, 
by his orders, that the Phoenicians undertook Uie voyage 

I> Diod. 1. i, p. ^o, xotf. i Ibid. p. 78. 

k Herod. I. *. n. 154. j Dlod. I. I, p. 78. 
I Sec part %, book a. m Herod. I. ». n. isS, 

'^ Id. Ibid. 
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round Africa, of which I have fpoke in the preceding 
' books °, and which I fhall again have occafion to re- 
fume. 

From that epocha, the Egyptian monarchs continued 
to employ thcmfelves greatly on the marine. They built 
"fleets, and endeavoured to train their fubjeds to the 
fca: nor were their cares and labours employed in vain. 
In the reign of Apries, grandfon of Nechos, the Egyp- 
tians found themfelves ftrong enough, and of fufficient 
experience at fea^ to give battle to the PhcDeniciahs, and 
defeat them^. This fadl'is the cleared proof that caii 
be cited of the progrefs which thefe people had then 
made in navigation, and of the degree of fuperiority 
which the naval forces of Egypt had acquired in fo jQhort 
a time. 

Apries was fucceeded by Amafis. This prince, who 
Ihoiild be regarded as the laft monarch of ancient 
Egypt, entered into all die views of his predeceffors, 
and feconded them perfeftly, by favouring commerce 
with all his power, and attracting ftrangers into Egypt 
by his benefaftions ^. If that monarchy bad fubfilled 
a longer time, it is to be prefumed, that commerce and 
navigation would have made a great progrefs. Tlie 
Egyptians would at length have availed themfelves of 
the advantages of their fituation. In efleft, there arc 
few countries in the univerfe fo happily placed as Egypt 
with regard to commerce. Equally in reach of the Red 
fca and of the Mediterranean, deftined, fo to fpeak, to 
ferve as a centre of union to Afia, Africa and Europe.; 
fhe is capable of attrafting and embracing the commerce 
of all thefe different parts of the world. But the ancient 
monarchy of the Egyptians drew to an end, at the time 
when thefe people began to perceive their advantages. 
They were therefore unable to profit by them. 

The Egyptians, moreover, had carried into their 
marine and their trade, that fpiric of Angularity which 
always charafterifcd the nation. Their fhips were built 

• Supr(i, book a. & book 3. p. 157. 

P Herod. L 2. n. xtfi.; Diod. 1. i. p, 79. 

% Herod. 1. 1. n. x7a« 
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and armed in a particular manner abfolutdy diflferent 
from that obferved by other nations, and their rigging 
and cordage difpofed in a faihion that ^ppeare4 very 
fmgular and fantaftical ^ As to trade, I have already 
faid, that the men difdained to meddle with it; slU the 
traffic paffed through the hands of women ^. 

This is all we arc able to lisiy of the ftate of comn^ei:ce 
and navigation amongft the ancient Egyptians. - Wo 
have not the lights ai^d informations neceffary to treat 
of theie two objcdis. We are ignorajij, for example, 
what were the particular objcds of the traffic of 
"the Egyptians, and of their manner of cxercifing trade, 
and we are no better inftruded in the form and value 
of their coins. Scarce are we able to form any conjee* 
tures on this laft article * I fliall finifli with obferving, 
that as the Egyptians applied themfelycs ferioufly to 
commerce only towards the decline of their monarchy, 
thefe people, in all probability, had not time to become 
acquainted with all its branches, or to underftand all the 
iprings of a machine, lb complicated, fg vaft, andfo 
diljicijlt to comprehen4J 

C H A P, II, 

Of the Fhxnicians. 

V5,' Hatcvcr idea I may have given before of the com- 
^ ''' merce and wealth of the Phoenicians, it is nothing 
in ccmparifon pf that which we are to form of ih^m in 
the ages we are now going through. Thefe people 
were then maftcrs of all the commerce carried on in 
the known world. The empire pf the fea was in tl;ieir 

r ITcrod. 1. X. n. j5. ^ Part 1. book 5. c. z. 

• There i^ only room to prefune, that very aoctently the Egyptians »i^ afe 
of ftr comrrcrcc, amongft other pieces of metal, lcave5of gold, very light, and 
bcarinjj on ope fide the imprciTion of a fort of folc leaf. See le Rccucild* anti- 
^uiics dc M. le Counte dc Caylps, t. 1. p. iS. ; & Ics mem. de Tc^v. Mai 17569 
y.: 1*53, &c. •. • . 
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hands; an empire which they had particularly merited 
by their Ikill and experience m navigatioiu7 We fee, in 
cffeft, that the Phoenicians were the people to whom 
other nations always applied when iiny great maritime 
cnterprife was to be undertaken. The fleets which So- 
loman fent to the country of Ophir, were cpndufted by 
the Phoenicians * ; and it was the navigators of that na- 
tion whom Nechos charged with making the tour of 
Africa"; an expedition which, the times confidered, 
demanded great courage, and very fuperior talents. 

Hitherto, that is to fay, in the firft and fecond part 
pf this work, I have fpoke, only of Sidon. I rcpreferited 
it as the mo(t confiderable and the moil opulent of all 
the cities then known in Phoenicia* But in the age$ 
which at prefent fix our attention, that ancient capital 
was outflione by its colony of Tyre. The writers of 
antiquity are divided upon the epocha pf the foundation 
of that city. Without entering into ^U the difcuiEons 
we ihould be dravm into by an exa£t examination of 
their opinions, it fufficcs to obferve, that, in the time of 
Homer, Tyre was as yet fo little famous, that he docs 
not even mention its name. Sidon only is taken notice 
of in the writings of this great poet *. Tyre, neverthe- 
lefs, was not long of rifing into fame. We fee, that, 
fpon after the time of Homer, that city not only equal- 
led, but even furpaffed Sidon. Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the other prophets, reprefent Tyre as the city of the 
greateft trade and wealth that had ever been in the uni- 
verfe *. Its inhabitants joined military (kill and bravery 
to the intelligence and a^ivity neceffary for maritime 
traffic.^ 

Many cities dependent upon Tyre, having under- 
taken to throw off her dominion, they had recourfe to 
Salmanafar king of Affyria. That monarch efpoufed 
their interefts, and declared war againft the Tyrians. 

* I King«, c 9. V. zp. 5 1 Chron. c. 8. v. i8. 

w Supra, book 3. p. 1 37. ^ ^cc part », book 4. c. ». 

♦ If*iah praii:hclicil uuder the reign of Achaz, about the year 740. before J. G. 
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He equipped a fleet of 60 fail; but that armament was 
beaten by a Tyrian fquadron, confifting only of 12 
fliips. ITiis aftion rendered the Tyrians fo formidable 
at fea, that Salmanafar durfl: no more encounter them 
on that element. He judged it more advantageous to 
attack them by land, and therefore formed the fiege of 
Tyre, which he afterwards converted into a blockade* 
The place was foon reduced to' grievous extremity, bc- 
caufe the Aflyrian^ had ftopped up the aquedufts, and 
intercepted all the conduits, by which they could receive 
Tg^ter. To remedy this inconvenience, the Tyrians fell 
to digging wells, and that expedient fucceeded fo ^dll, 
as to enable them to ^lold out five years, Salmanafar 
then happening to die, the Affyrians raifed the fiegc, 
and Tyre for that time efcaped the imminent danger 
which threatened her ^, This event happened about 
the year 720 before J. C. 

From that epocha, till the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre faw her commerce and her fplendor continually 
increafe. To give, in a few words, an idea of that city, 
and to fliow how great was its wealth, and how extent 
five its trade^I cannot do better than tranfcribe the ex- 
preflions the prophet Ezekiel has made ufe of to defcribc 
and charafterife Tyre in the days of her profperity *. 

" O Tyre^** exclaims the prophet, " thou haft faid in 
*^ thyfelf, lamacityofperfeftbeauty. Thy neighbours 
'« who built thee, have forgot nothing to embellifli 
*< thee. They have made the hull, and the diverfe 
" ftorie& of thy fliips, of the fir-trees of Senin ITiey 
^' have taken a cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
*« maft. They have poliflied the oaks of Baflian, to 
<« make thine oars. They have employed the ivory of 
" the Indies, to make benches for thy rowers; and 
'' that which comes from Italy, to make thy chambers. 
^< Fine linen, with broidcred work from Egypt, was 
*^ that which thou fprcadeft forth to be thy faiK Hya- 



7 Menander apud Jofenh. antiq. 1. 9. c. 14. 

♦ Eickiel prophcficd about the y^AV s^^i before J. C, 
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*' cinth and purple from the ifles of Elifliah, have made 
*^ thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad were 
". thy rowers; and thy wife men, O Tyre, became thy 
•^ pilots. AW the Ihips of the fea, and all their mariners, 
•• occupied thy cominerce and thy merchandife. The 
*' Carthaginians trafEcked with thee, and filled thy fairs 
^* with filver, with tin,, and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
** Mefliech, were alfo thy merchant, and brought to 
" thy people flaves and veflels of brafa. They of To- 
•* gorraah traded in thy fairs with hbrfes and mules. 
** The children of Dedan traflicked with thee. Thy 
** commerce extended to many iflands, anc^they gave 
^ ** thee, in exchange for thy merehandifes, tnagnificent 
** carpet^, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were thy 
** merchaiits, becaufe of the multitude of thy works: 
*^ they expofed to fale in thy fairs pearls, and purple, 
•* embroidered works of byifus, filk, and all forts of 
*' precious merchandife. The people of Judah and 
*' of Ifrael were alfo thy mercharits, they traded 
^^ in thy jnarkets pure wheat and balm, honey, oil, 
** and rofin, Damafcus, in exchange for thy wares, 
** fo varied and fo different, brought thee great riches, 
^* excellent wine, and wool of a lively and fliining co- 
*• lour. Dan, Greece, and Mofel traded in thy mar- 
*^ kets, iron works, and myrrh, and calamus. Arabia, 
** and the princes of Kedar were alfo thy merchants^ 
** they brought thee their lambs, and rams, and goats. 
*^ Shebah and Raamah came alio to traffic with thee; 
** they traded in thy markets the mofl exquifite per- 
** fumes, precious flones, and gold. Thine were the 
*^ mofl remarkable of all the fhips of the fea. Thy 
** rowers condu£bed thee upon the great waters. Thou 
** haft been loaded with riches and glory: never any 
** city was like thee. Thy commerce enriched the na- 
" tions, and the kings of the earth ^" 

We fee by thii lively and animated pifture, that the 
commerce of Tyre had then no other bounds than thofe 
of the known world. That city was the centre where 

* Chap. X79 & %9. 
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all met. In this refpc£l, profane hiftorians perfedly 
agree with the facred books *. 

All this fo great profperity was ended by the inoft 
horrible cataftrophc. Nebuchadnezzar, fovereign of Ba- 
bylon, marched againft Tyre, the year 580 before J. C. 
The motives which determined him to tliat enterprifc 
are unknown to us. The Tytlans oppofed a vigorous 
refiftance to the efforts of the Babylonian monarcn, but 
the event was not favout-able to them, Nebuchadnezzar 
made himfelf matter of their capital, but not indeed 
without great trouble and much fatigue, for he remain- 
ed thirteen years incamped before the walls of Tyre ». 
That expedition was fo long and fo toilfome, that evfty 
head^ to make ufe of the prophet's expreffion, was made 
hald^ aiid every Jhoulder ivas peeled"^. The length of the 
fiege had permitted the greateft part of the inhabitants 
to retire with their beft cffefts into an ifland very near 
the (hore on which Tyre was built **. The conquer- 
or having entered the place^ found fcarce any thing 
which he could abandon to his troops to recompenfe 
them for the toils and labours they had undergone.^. 
He was fo enraged at it, that, putting all to the havock> 
he deftroyed the town to its foundations, and put to 
the fword all the inhabitants that remained. Thus 
perifhcd ancient Tyre, 567 years before J. C. and from 
the time of this difafter (he never more arofe. The 
name and the glory of that city were transferred to the 
New Tyre, which was built on an ifland fituated oppo- 
fite to the Old f . 

I think I ought not to clofe this article witjiout fay- 
ing a word of the Carthaginians. They hold' too con- 
fiderable a rank amongft the nations which formerly 
diftinguiflied themfelves by maritime traffic, for us to 
pafs theni over in filcnce. Thefc people are as .well 

» Sec (^Curt. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 159. ; Strabo, 1, 16. p. 1097. 
. l> Jofepi.. anriq. I. xo. c. ii.jubfin; Advcrf. Appion. J, i. c. 7. 
c Ezo'riel, c. 29. V. 18. d Marfbana, p. 539. 

« 1 z;?kiel, c. 2,:). V. II, & fa. c. 17. v. 35, 
f See MarHiam, p. 539. 
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knoxxm by their ftill and experience in commerce and 
navigation, as by the long and bloody wars which they 
had to maintain againft the Romans. 

Carthigc, faid to be founded about the year 890 be- 
fore J. C. owed its birth to the ancient Tyre «• The 
firft form of government eftabliflicd at Carthage was 
certainly monarchical; but that conftitution did not 
fiibfift long. Every thing leads us to believe that Car- 
thage very foon formed itfelf into a republic \ Howi- 
cver that may be, this Phoenician colony maintained in 
its new eftablifhment the tafte and induftry of its found- 
ers. Comnierce was, properly fpeaking, the foul of 
Carthage, her occupation, her diftinguifbing and ruling 
charaftcr, the objedt, in a word, of ail her mcafures, as 
well public as private. The moft eminent perfonages 
in the ftate did not think it below them to be concern- 
ed in trade 1, but applied themfelves ta it with as much 
ardour and attention as the lowed citizens. Traffic 
gave birth to Carthage; traffic gave her growth, and 
placed her in ^ condition to difpute with Rome for 
^ Biany ages, the empire of the world. 

G^rdjage was more advantageoufly fituated thaQ 
Tyre: placed in the centre of the Mediterranean, in 
reach of the eaft as of the weft, (he embraced, by the 
extent of her commcrc.e, all tlie fe^s, and all the coun- 
tries then known. An excellent port offisred the fecurtft 
afylum to (hips. The coafls of Africa, a vaft and fertile 
region, fumiflied in abundance all things neceffary to 
fubfift an innumerable people. With fuch advantages, 
'joinqd to the genius for trade and navigation which 
they had brought from Phoenicia, they very foon attain- 
ed the rendering theirs a moft flourifhing ftate. Happy,^ 
had they not fuffered themfelves to be drawn by a fpirit 
of conqueft and dominion; a paffion always fatal and 
ruinous to trading nations. 

The hiftory of Carthage does not fumlfh us, befides, 
with any thing particular on the objed which at pre- 

f Mar(U!. p. 598. . . fc See Arift. dcTfpnb. I. a. c, xi. 

i Arid, loco cit. p. 335.; Polyb. I. 6, c. 9* 
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lent occopieB us. All ths^ we have read in the prece- 
ding volumes, on the comtnerde and the marine of the 
Phoenicians, agrees equally with the commerce an4 
-marine of the Carthaginians. In that refpe^, I find liq 
difference between one people and the other. We may 
add, that they were both equally dpcried for then: 
bad faith, and perhaps very unjuftly. We arc ac? 
quainted with the Phoenicians and the Carthaginian^ 
enly from reports that are very fufpicious. To judge 
impartially of the charader of thcfc two nations, wp 
ihould have had left us fome hiftory of Phoenicia oc 
of Carthage, wrote by a Phoenician or a Carthaginian: 
we (hould then have been able to compare the different 
relations, and by that means to difcover the truth* ' 



CHAP. ni. 

Of tie Greeks. 

1X7E o^ight to refer to the epocha. that employs us at 
^^ preient, that of t|ie origin of commerce and na- 
vigation amongfl: the Greeks. Thucydides pbfcrves, 
that thefe people did not begin to apply themfelves fe- 
rioufly to commerce till after the war of Troy K They 
gave themfelves up to it with fo much the more ardour, 
as, their country being naturally poor and barren, a 
brilk and extenfiyq commercp could alone procure theni 
that confidcration and opulencf whiqh render a nation 
powerful and refpeftablc. 

ITic hiftory pi* commerce apd navigation amongfl: the 
Greeks in the ages which now fix our attention*, does 
not however prefent us with gbjecls as yet very fatis- 
faSory, We fee indeed fpme cities of Greece, as well 
Afiatic as European, begin to addift themfelves to ma- 
ritime traffic. But thefe firfl attempts were very feeble. 
The Greeks were then neither induftrious enough, nor 

< L 1, p. TX 
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fufficiently intelligent, to eftablifh a great eommcrce. 
The arts and fciences had liot as yet Acquired any degrefc 
ef ptrftdion in Greece, as 1 think 1 have fufficiently 
Jjroved in the preceding books. Accordingly we fee, that 
gold and filver were very fcarce, even tovTards the end 
of the age^ which make the objed of tlus laft part 
bf bur work. 

Ai to the ikill arid experience of the Greeks in the 
marine, vire may jmdge of it by a fimple refle&ion. It is 
Certaili, that thefc people never knew any other obfenra- 
tion to direct the courfe of their (hips, than that of the 
Greater Bear '. This (ingle fa£k is a proof of their ig- 
norance and incapacity . Ltt us add to this, what we 
have fcen cHcwhere: that, in the time of Xerxes, the 
Greeks ftill believed that k was as far from -Sgina to Sa- 
mos, asS from JEgina to the pillars of Hercules; and they 
knew not wliat coUrfe to hold, ifter paffing the ifle of 
Delds to arrive in Ionia "". 

As to the force arid bUrtheri of their fhips, I have 
fpoke amply of them in the fecond part df this work. 
There niy readers have feen that thefe veffcls were very 
weak and very indiflPerent. Their marine in that re- 
ipeft had made no progrcfs. Indeed, what idea can we 
fortti of them, ^heii We (fee that in the Peloponncfiaa 
war the Lacedaemonians tranfported their (hips by land 
from one fea to the other **. It even appears that this 
expedient was then in commpn ufe, and frequent 
enough •• After thefe fafts my readers mull not expeft 
to reap much pleafure or fatisfaftion from the relation 
t am abdut to make* df the (late of commerce and na- 
vigation amongft the Greeks, in the ages which at prc- 
fent engage our attention. I (hall run through the 
hiftory of the principal cities of Greece which were then 
diftinguiftied for them, fuccindly and according " to 
chronological order. 

» Arat. phacnom. v. 40. &c.; Ovid. faft. 1. 3. v. 107. j Trift, 1,4. Elcg. j, 
imt, 

B» Sufra, book 3. chap. 4. p. 140. n Thucyd. I. 3, B. St. 

« StcStrabo,l.8.p. St 6, 

U 2 The 
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The inhabitants of the ifland of ^gina may be re* 
garded as the firfl people of Greece in Europe, who' 
became confiderable for their intelligence in maritime 
traffic We fee in effisft, that» foon after the return of 
the Heraclidac into Peloponnefus, the .Sginetes had 
great commerce in Greece. They difimbarked at Cyl* 
lene, and after that made ufe of mules to tranfjport thdr 
merchandize to the interior parts of tlbe country *"• 
It was alfo about thefe ages that this people thought of 
coining gold and filver into flrong and heavy pieces o£ 
money q. If we believe fome authors, they were the 
firft amongft the Greeks who brought coined fpecie in- 
to ufe \ 

The ^Sginetes had attained the renderkig their ifland 
the centre of all the commerce of Greece ^, only by 
keeping up confiderable naval forces. It may be faid, 
that, in the ages I now fpeak of, they were regarded as 
the greateft maritime power in Greece '• The ^ginetes 
are even placed in the number of the nations who held 
the empire of the fea for a long time ". Neverthelefe, 
they could not msdntain themfelves in that ftate of opu- 
lence and profperity. The fcenc which this people 
a£led in Greece, was as fliort as it was brilliant.. Dri* 
ven from their ifland by the Athenians, in the time of 
Pericles, the ^ginetes could never recover that blow *'• 
Their naval power was annihilated, and their com- 
merce brought very low. 

The Corinthians deferve the next place after the jSI- 
ginetes. They were very early diftinguilhed * for theif 
riches and their maritime force. It were difficult ttf 
find a city placed more favourably for commerce than 
was that of Corinth. Situated upon that neck of land 
which joins Peloponnefus to the continent of Greece, at 

P Paufan. 1. 8. c. 5. 

*1 Pollux, 1. 9. c. 6. p. 1057. 1 Hcfychins, Tocat. AiyiftsTtf tifUOMd, 

^ Marm. Oxon. epoch. 29. j i^lian. var. hiU. 1. ix, c. xo. ; Stra^, L 8. pw 
577. 

/ Sec Strabo, ibi 1. 

f Sec Herod. 1. s- «• 3^; Plut in Thcmift. p. 115. ; l^aoT. I. *, c aj). 

" Strabo, I. 8. p. 57«. J iBiiaiy var. hift. I ii. c. id. j Eofcl^. chron. 1. ». 
a, 1514. p. xap. 

> Sec Perlzon. not. ad. .£lian. 1. 12. chap. 20. 
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an almoft equal diftance from the two feas, that city 
{eemed deftined by nature to ferve as a ftaple to all the 
jjeoplc of thefe countries. The Greeks anciently traded 
more by land than by fea ^, and then all the commerce 
neceffarily pafled through the hands of the Corinthians. 
6y this me?ins, in ancient times, they amafled great' 
wealth. Accordfcgly we fee the ancient poets of Greece 
frequently give Corinth the epithet of opulent ^. 

That city contained within its diftrift two ports, one 
lituated on the Sintu Saronicusy the other on the gulf 
called from Corinth Corinthiacus Sinus. The Corin- 
thians knew how to avail themfelves of the advantages 
of their pofitio'n. They addifted themfelves to naviga- 
tion, equipped (hips, foon after the Trojan war, to give 
chace to pirates, and protect commerce ". By this mean^ 
Corinth was not long of becoming the ftaple of all the 
merchandifes confumed in Greece *». Succefs encou- 
raged her inhabitants, the art of perfefting navigation 
was the objeft of their ftudy. They are faid to be the 
firft who changed the form of the ancient (hips. In- 
ftcad of fimple galleys, the Corinthians built veflels of' 
three ranks of oars ^. That invention muft have pro- 
cured them, for fome time, a kind of fuperiority at fea. 
However, we do not find that the Corinthians are 
reckoned in the number of the nations who have held 
the empire of that element. There is mention only 
m Thucydides, of a memorable aftion between thefe 
people and the inhabitants of Corfou ^, about the year 
660 before Jefus Chrift. This was the moft ancient 
paval combat that is fpoke of in the chronicles of 
Greece «. 

The pofitipn.of Corinth was fuch, that that city might 
cafily have given law to all the Greeks. Commanding, 
ttvo feas, and lipon the ifthmus that divides them, it 
had been eafy for them to have hindered one half of 
Greece from communicatiirg with the other. But the 
genius and inclination of the Corinthians led them ra- 

y Thucyd. 1. r. p. ri.; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 580. 

« Horn. Iliad, 1. x. B. v. 77- i Thucyd. 1. i. p. la. 

* Thucyd, Ip€9 cit, > Id. ibid. c Ibid. d Ibid. « Ibid. 
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thcr to commerce than to military enterprifes. Satisfied 
with aniaffing great wealth, they tdok care for nothing 
but the means of enjoying it, and abandoned thetnfelves 
to all the luxury and all the delicacy which their opu- 
lence afforded them. They applied themfelves alfo tdx 
render their city one of the moft beautiful and magnii"'; 
ficent of Greece, and fpared nothing to accomplifh itV 
Corinth was filled with temples, palaces, theatres, por- .j 
ticoes, and a number of ether edifici&s, as commendable ' 
tor the rarity of the marbles employed ill their con* 
ftruftion, as for the elegance of their architefture; 
Thefe ftatcly buildings were moreover enriched with an 
infinite number of columns, and ftatues of the ifioft 
precious materials, and executed by the hands of the 
nioft famous matters. Luxury, opulence, and eflFcmi- 
nacy difplayed themfelves in every part of Corinth. She 
was, without contradiftion, the richeft and nioft volup- 
tuous city that could be found in all Gree<:e. . 

Athens, whofe maritime force, as we have feen in the 
fccond part of this work, was not inconfiderable at the 
time. of the Trojan war, does ndt however dcferve that 
we fliould Hop to fpeak of it. That city, during all the 
fpiice we are now confidering, made no figure either by 
liind or fea. She had then neither commerce nor ma* 
. rine. Solon, nevertheleis, had forgot nothing to bring 
arts and manufaftures into honour at Athens. He eveii 
made a law, by which a fon was exempted from the 
obligation of maintaining his father, if he had taught 
him no trade ^ But Attica was too poor in the time of 
Solon «, for the utility of his regulations to be quickly 
perceived. More than an age elapfed before the effeSfe 
of them became ferifible. Athens did not grow fa- 
nious for her commerce and her marine, till after the 
firft expedition of the Perfians into Greece. It is at that 
epocha what we fee the beginnings of the glory and 
fplendor of the Athenians. I can only indicate them: 
the ages it takes in, exceed the bounds which I have 
prcfcribed myfelf. 

f Plut. in Solon, p. »o. f Id. ibid. p. pt; 

With 
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Witji regard to the Lacedaemonians, we ought not 
to place thefc people .in the number of thofe who made 
themfelvcs confiderablc by their cornmerce, and by their 
fiaval forces* . The fpirit of the government eftabliftied 
by Lycurgus, was by no means proper to render thefc 
two ohjefts flourifhing at Sparta. Commerce was in 
Ibme fort banifEed from that capital Luxury was not 
' pnly profcribed, they had even gone fo far as to forbid 
the* Spartans the ^xereife of moft of the mechanical 
arts \ The confequences of fuch a policy are cafily 
perceived. Nobody is ignorant that commerce is the 
foul and fuppprt of the marine ; but there can be no 
commerce in a ftatc where the arts are not cultivated^ 
^d induftry not excited. The kind of money made ufe 
f)f at Sparta, fprmpd of itfelf an invincible pbftacle to 
commerce. It was of a very bad iron, and fo hcafvyj, 
ithat to carry a fum of ten minse *, they had need of a 
fjurt drawn by two oxen, and of a chamber to lay it up 
in. xThat xnpney bad no currency ampngft the other 
people of Greece. They reje^ed, and even made it a 
fubjeft of ra^illcry «. 

Independent of all thefe cpnfideratipns, many mo- 
tives prfcventcd Sparta frort ever forming a powerfiJ ma- 
rine Laconia, although furroundcd by the fea on the 
~ eaft, on the fouth, ind on the weft, was not for thajt 
more luckily fituatcd! licr coafts were unfafe, covered 
*^th rocks and fhoalsiF. She had only one port, or ra- 
ther haven », which was neithjnr very large nor very 
Commodious. In ifine, wc may fay that Lycurgus had 
forbid the Lacedaemonians to addift thcmfelves to the 
^a «*. Let us not then be furprifed that navigation was 
tiever held in great honour amongft tl^s people. * It l^. 



h Xcnophon dc rep. Laced, p. 397. 5 JElian. van hift. 1. 6, c. 6,\ Plut. in 
^yciirg. p. 44^ 47,. 54.; Nicol. Dafnafc. in excerpt. Valcf. p. |2i.; Philoflrar. 
tita ApoUon. L 4. cap. 31. 
^ ♦ Ten mm± arc 709 livrcs tf s. 3 den. French money. 

\ Plut. in \^ycm^. p." 44- ^ Straho, 1. 8. p. jSe. 

\ Sec Thiuryd. 1. 1.. n. 108. p. 70. 
^ Plut. inftit. Luc. p. a3P, 
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true, that in fuccecding times Sparta, by certain cir- 
cumftances, found herfelf obliged to have ihips; but 
Ihe was quickly difgufted with them". Neither was it 
by their maritime exploits that the Lacedaemonians be* 
came illuftrious. 

I might fpeak of many other nations, as well of Eu* 
ropean as of Afiatic Greece, who, towards the ages wc 
are now employed upon, began to turn their views to 
commerce and navigation. For it is certain, that a 
great number of cities, of the iflands and of the con- 
tinent, then addifted themfelves to maritime traffic. 
But their hiftory does not dcferve a particular atten* 
tion, fince it furnifhes no details nor circumftanccs ca- 
pable of inftrufting or enlightening us. I fliall only 
obferve, that the Rhodians may be juftly called the Ic- 
giflators of the Tea. They were the firft who thought 
of reducing into laws the ufages of maritime traffic, 
and the police of the fea. Thefe regulations were 
found fo wife, that many other nations adopted them, 
and ordained the naval laws of the Rhodians to be 
followed for deciding the differences which might arife 
between the feafaring men and the traders. We know 
Hot in what age thefe laws were formed; only it ap- 
pears, that they were very ancient ^ Furthermore, it 
is to this fpirit of commerce, which pofleffed the greatcft 
part of the inhabitants of Greece, that thefe people were 
indebted for that degree of power and confideration 
which they enjoyed for fo many ages. A trading na- 
tion is, in general, an a£live and induftrious nation. 
Thefe qualities neceffarily influence the manners, and 
render the genius fit for great enterprifes. Were it 
neceflary to prove this truth, I fhould not want in- 
ftances of nations whom commerce has made to flourifh. 

n Plut. inftit. Lac. p. 239. 

o Cicero, pro lege Manil. n. 18. t. 5. p. 19. ; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 964, 
Wc find at the end of the fecond volume of a work entitled Jui Grxco Roman, 
printed at Francfort in 1596, fome laws wrote in Greek, and entitled AT^vd/ 
h-u's of the Rhodians. Many authors believe, that, in effcft, thefe laws arc the 
ancient text of thofe which were made by the Rhodians. But no opinion ca^ be 
more groundlefs, as it would be eafy for me to dcmondrate, were not that dif- 
culGon entirely foreign to our (ubjcft. 

Ifliall 
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I (hall finifti by a refleaion on the manner in l^hich, at 
diflFercnt times, the Greeks regarded commerce. 

Hcfiod and Phitarch have obferved, that, in the ages 
1 am now fpeaking of, commerce was held in great 
honour amongft. the Greeks. No labdur, fay thefe 
authors, was accounted fhameful; no art, no trade 
placed any difference amongft men p. This maxim, fo 
reafonable and fo ufeful to fuch a nation as the Greeks, 
Iras nevcrthelefs altered. We fee by the works of 
•Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariftotle, and many other wri- 
ters of merit, that, in their age, all profeffions which 
tended to gain money were regarded as unworthy of a 
fret man % Ariftotle maintains, that, in a well-ordefed 
ilate, they will never give the right of citizens to arti- 
&ns^ Plato will have a citizen puniftied who fliould 
-enter into commerce U In fine, we fee thefe two philo* 
£:^hers, whofe fentiments on the principles and maxims 
^■of government are otherwife fo bppofite, agree in pre- 
fcribing, that the lands fliould be cultivated only by 
flaves •. It is very furprifing, that with fuch principles, 
which all the Greeks appear to have imbibed, they 
ihould ever have been fo intelligent in commerce, and 
fd powerful at fea, as they are known to have been for 
fome ages* 

p Hcfiod. op. et dies, ▼. }it.; Plat, in Sok>D* p. fp. D. 
4 Xeooph. cecon. p. aSx, ; Plato de rep. 1. i. de leg. i. 8. p. $07. ; Arid. d« 
jrep. L 7. c, 9. 1. 8. c. 1. 1. 3. c. 4. 

«■ De rep. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 344. A. f De leg. 1. a. p. 799. 

^ Plato de leg. 1. 7. p. 891. i Arift. de rep. I. 7. c. 10. p. 437. D. 
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B O O K V. 

Of the An Militaf-y. 

Military expeditions were but too frequent in the 
ages we are now confidering, and there were 
then but too many of thofc princes bom for the 
plague of humankind^ thole fcourges of the earth, whom 
they have honoured with the name of conquerors. I 
fhall not enter into a detail of their exjdoits. We oueht 
Icfs to regard the hiftory of their conquefts than that 
. of the art military, which (hould be our principal ob- 
ject. I fhall comprife under one and the fame article 
the Aflyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, Syrians, and 
Egyptians, in regard to the few details which their hi* 
ftory fumiflies in thefc ages relating to the art military. 
On the contrary, 1 ihall treat fcparately of that wUch 
concerns the European nations, that is to £iy, the 
Greeks, becaufe of the abundance of fafts. 

We ftiall fee by the faSs which I am going to relate, 
that, in the ages which make the objed of this laft 
part of our work, they made war much in the feme 
manner as they had always done before. The people 
bad as yet but a very confined knowledge of the military 
art. As to the cruelty and barbarity with which I 
have fo juftly reproached the firft ages, thofe I am now 
fpeaking of, fhew us no difference in that refpeft; 
we fee no change advantageous to humanity. The law 
of nations was then as little known, and as often viola- 
ted, as it could l^ve been in the firft ages. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the JJyriansj Babylonians^ Medes^ Syrians^ ^gyf" 
tiansy &c. 



I 



N the preceding books I have fhown how little the 
art of making war was undcrflood in ancient times. 

In 



faatdc 32x1 dbr^bng dkc cpcnsioDS of ^ ounpst^^^tC The 
gainix^ a batik iiflm t il} dqpcDded cdhr en the num« 
ber of troops, and oo ^bcir com^ ; fkiH and capacU 
cy had tot fitde flare in k. But didc rKX> qualities 
arc a L i bJm ir h n cud lar y in fonning the pbn of a cam« 
poign. In tUs axtidc particQhriT corUifts the art of 
makii^ var. Thdc prin^des being eftabGAied^ it i!^ 
cafy to flicw, dot the miliuiry ait had as ^ made but 
fittle pragrds in the agot I am now (peaking of « 

In cffiS, vfaat idea can wc fecm of the manner in 
which princes dicn made war, when we fee, that, for 
the vofA part, thcy^took die field without preparation^ 
without haTing any formed phn, or any fixed and dcHbc^ 
ratcprojeds? In^efetimesofignoranceandbarbari(in« 
humour or chance conmumly determined a conqueror 
to fall upon one country rather thanx)n another. I1\e 
Scripture furmihes an examj^ of that fort in the perfon 
of Nebuchadnezzar. This monarch, fays Ezekiel, 
Uto^ppcA in a place where two roads met, Thfcrc he 
wanted to learn by divination, on which fide he Ihould 
turn his arms. The lot having ^len on Jerufalem, he 
marched ag^unft that city •. This paflage, which i^ not 
the only one I could cite, is fumcient to nro\'e the 
manner that princes undertook and prepared tuemfclvcs 
for a war. 

The uncertainty which prcx^ailed in the condutf^ of 
4thefe monarchs, appears to me fo much the more fur- 
prifing, as they drew along with tliem innumerable 
forces. It was certjdnly ncceffary to think of fublilt* 
ence for fo many thoufands; and how was it poflible to 
provide it; when they took die field without hril deter- 
mining where (hould be the feat of war? Add to thiss, 
that there was a numerous cavalry, be fides an attonilh- 
ing multitude of chariots, in the armies of the princes 
I have been fpcaking of. 

1 (hould aik alfo, how they contrive4 to make fuch 
armies perform their evolutions in a day of adiou I 

* C. ai. V. ii, * %%. ^^ 
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We do not find, that, in the ages wc arc now confi* 
dcring, they were divided into different bodies. It even 
appears, that this method was unknown to the Afiatics 
till the reign of Cyaxares. Herodotus afGrms, that this 
prince was the firft who feparated the pikes, the horfe^ 
and the archers from each other. For before that time, 
'fays this great hiftorian, all thefe different bocUcs march* 
ed confiifedly and pell-mell in the armies ^. CyaxareK 
reigned about 630 years before J. C. Military difciplino 
was therefore known an4 introduced into the armies erf" 
the Afiatics only fince that cpocha ^. 

As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 
that part of the military art was not then abfolutely un- 
known in Afia. Many fieges are mentioned in fcrip^ 
ture. Thofe of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jerufalem, 
furnifh fome lights on the means which the Afiatics 
rnade ufe of to fuccced in this fort of operations. Wc 
fee, that their ordinary manner of attacking a place 
confifted in furrounding it with trenches ^nd walls, fo 
clofely that none of the inhabitants could go out *^. Af^ 
ter that, they brought up the battering-rams ^ to beat 
down the gates or the walls. When the breach was 
judged confiderable enough, they attempted the af-? 
fault. To favour and facilitate that mangeuvre, they 
raifcd terraffes «, which they lined with archers, or fling-r 
crs, who drove the befieged from the breach, They 
alfo employed the fap ^ to throw down the walls of the 
place. Such was the manner of taking places befic^ 
ged in the ages I am now fpeaking of, ?^nd fuch it ha4 
almoft always been before. 



t> L. X. n. 10^. 

• In this general propofition we muft except the Hebrew?. In the tioje of 
Mofcs, they were divided into tribes, which formed each a feparate troop with 
its particular ftandard. Accordingly we fee, that the arnny of David was divided 
into bodies confiQing of one hundred men, and of one thouland men. It ^^\ 
alfo formed in three principal divifions, each commanded by a general u$cer^ 
having under him tribunes and centurions, x Sam. 9* z3U v. x. z, & ^ 

c Id. c. ^o. V. 1$. \ X Kings, c. 14. v. 10. 

d Ezekicl, c. 4. v. a. c. »i. v. zz. c. x6. v. 9. 

« ^d. c. 4. V. ». c. ai. V. XI. c. :^(y. V. af. I \ Saxp. c, %o, v. 15. 
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As to the defence of thefe fame places, it confided 
in the ftrength andthicknefsof the walls, in the breadth 
of the ditch that furrounded them, in the height of the 
towers, and in the various machines which were em- 
. ployed in darting of long arrows, and hurling huge 
maffes of ftone «. Thefe means were then fufBcient to 
enable a place to hold out a long time. The fiege of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar lafted thirteen years \ and 
that of Azoth by Pfammetichus twenty-nine^ ITiefc 
fads have nothing in them abfolutely incredible, if we 
reflefl:, that the fituation of a place aided ty fome work^ 
•formerly rendered it impregnable. Befides, we ought 
. to look upon the fieges of Tyre and Azoth only as 
mere blockades. That was the only method they could 
employ to conquer fuch cities as thefe. They were to 
be reduced by famine, and it was not eafy to do fo. In 
cffeft, we have already feen, in the preceding books, 
that moft of the great cities had formerly a certain 
fp^ce of land for tillage inclofed within their walls *. 

Furthermore, although there were then places forti* 
ficd, and (:apable of holding out a long time, it is cer- 
tain they muft hgve been few in number, or if there 
were many in a ftate, it is certain, ,that they did not 
know how to make the proper ufe of them. In effeft, 
the greateft advantage that can be drawn from fortified 
places, is to flop the progrefs of a viftorious enemy. 
Neverthelefs, in the ages I am now fpeaking of, one 
fingle battle always decided the fate of a kingdom^ 
We fee no army recover itfelf or rally after a firft de- 
feat. All the wars were then, as formerly, decided in 
^ fingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew 
on the conquell of a whole kingdom. 

In general, the people of Afia do not appcaV to have 
carried very far the knowledge of the art military. We 
do not fee, that they knew how to take advantage of 
polls J to feize opportunely a favourable pofitionj ta 

K % Chron. c. i6. v, p, ly. 

*> Jof. anliq. 1. lo. c. ii. fub. fin, jdvcrf. Applon. I. i. c. 7. 

i iicrQ4. 1. z. n. 157. k Supra, b. i. c. x. p. 5J. 

draw 
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draw the war into a country naturally defenfibl^; to 
make ufc of defiles, either to furprife or harrafs an ene- 
my in his march, or for fecurity agjunft his attacks; to 
lay artful ambufcades; to prolong a campaign with 
addrefs; to iavoid coming to a decifiVe aftion with an 
enemy fuperior in force; to reduce him at length to 
confume himfelf through fcarcity of provifions and fo-» 
rage. Neither do we fee, that thefe people were cither 
very (kilful or very attentive to take advantage of the 
difpofition of the ground, to chufe places where they 
might fupport their right or left by rivers, morafles, or 
heights, to prevent their being furrounded. They were 
equally ignorant of the art of engaging a large armj 
with one lefs numerous '. No mention is made of thete 
refources in the wars of the Afiatics. It appears, that 
marches, counter-marches, and, in fine, many other mi- 
litary manceuvres were always unknown amongft them; 
I ihall fay only a word of the ordinary confequences 
of viftory amonffft the people of Afia. I have faid 
enough in the firtt and fccond parts of this work, of 
the exceffes which the conquerors were originally ac- 
cuftomed to. It was ftill the fame thing in the ages we 
are now going through. Their hiftory in that Tefpeft 
is one continued fcene of the moft horrible barbarities; 
-and all I have faid of the firft ages agrees but too well 
with thofe we are now employed upon. I need not 
tiicrf^fore, I think, take the trouble of retouching that 
frightful piclure. I fliall remark one cuftoni, of which 
we meet many examples in fcripture; a cuftom as bar- 
barous, and as contrary to the laws of nations, as the 
cruelties with which the firft conquerors always fullied 
their viftorics. We fee the kings of Affyria and of 
C'haldea, not content with having carried defolation and 
havock into the countries they had fubjeded, carry a- 
w^ay all the inhabitants whom the fword had fpared, and 
tranfport them into far diftant countries "*. Thefe con- 
querors, if we may fay fo, regarded men as productions • 

i RoUin, bift. anf. t. x. p. 419. 

^ X Kings, c. 17. V. 6. c. 14. v. 16. c. i;, v. it. 

of 
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of the earth, which they might indiflferently tranfplant 
from one climate to another. 

I fliall alfo make another refleftion upon this fubjeft. 
After the fads which my readers have feen, we fliould 
be led to believe that the earth muft formerly have 
been much \th peopled than it is at prefent. In ancient 
times the people were almoil continually in arms. 
Perpietual wars, ravages, carnage, and the total dcftruc- 
tion of cities, were the ^ordinary confequences of vifto- 
ry. We have feen proofs of it in the fate which befel 
Nineveh °, Samari,a ^, Tyre p, and Jerufalcm **, without 
fpeaking of many other examples which I might cite. 
A country conquered theil, was infallibly a country 
ruined and dcftroyed. Even a confiderable time muft 
iiave pafTed before it could recover j fince the conquer- 
or, as I have juft faid, carried into captivity all that 
might have cfcaped the fury of the foldier; and how 
many famiUes muft there not have perilhed in thefe 
forced and cruel tranfmigrations? The manner in which 
they then made war, could not therefore fail to fweep 
from the earth the greateft part of its inhabitants. ,Afia 
in particular, the perpetual theatre of horrors and de- 
vaftations, fhould very foon have found herfelf abfolute- 
ly defert and uninhabited, Neverthelefs, the fafts re- 
lated by ancient hiftorians atteft, that this part of the 
world was infinitely populous, even a few ages after 
thofe we are now going through. It is, I own, a pro- 
blem which I cannot eafily folve. 

CHAP. II. 
Of the Greeks. 

IN the examination we are going to make of the ftatc 
of the art military amongft the Greeks, in the ages 

n Tobit, c. 14. V. *4. edit, of the Septnagint ; Nahum. c. %, v. 8, lo, 13. c. 

3. V. J.; Sophon. c. a. v. 13, 15.; Ezckicl,c. 31. v. 3,&c. ; Herod. 1. i. n. lotf. ; 

Diod. 1. 1. p. 141. i Scrabo, 1. 16, p. io7x*9 Alex, polyhill. apud S/ocell. p. 

210. 
o X Kings, c. 17. V. 5.; Hofej, c. 14. v. i, ; Micah. c. i. ▼. 6, 
P Sec Supra, b. 4. c. j. p. 15:;. ^ % Kings, c. ^5. v. $, 8cc. 

now 
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now in queftion, I fliall enter into no detail of the wars 
they might have had amongft themfelves* That objefl: 
is not worth the while. The hiftory of military events 
which then happened in Greece, is neither very inftruc- 
tivc nor very interefting. I fhall theref6re content my- 
felf with fpeaking, firft of the cuftoms which were 
common in general to all the Greek nation, and then 
of the praftices which may be affirmed to have been 
peculiar to the Spartans and to the Athenians^ Thefe 
two were without contradiftion the firft, and even the 
only people, who, in the ages we are now employed on, 
had made fome progrefs in the military art. I need ho 
other proofs of it than the fuperiority which Spartai and 
Athens fo long enjoyed over all the other cities of 
Greece. I do not, moreover, pr«tend to enter injo any 
great details upon all the objefts I have indicated. ^As 
to the Athenians and JSpartans in particular, I do not 
think there is occafion to dwell long upon their difci-' 
pline and military cuftoms, thefe objefts being the bcft 
known and the moft familiar. 



ARTICLE I. 
Cf the Military PraSlices common to all the "People of Greece. 

WHEN I fpoke.of the military difcipline of the 
Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, I faid, 
that we did not fee very clearly in what manner they 
then levied troops. We can fpeak more affirmatively 
upon this fubjeft in the ages we are now going through. 
We know, that at Lacedaemon, for example, all the 
citizens were obliged to bear arms from the age of thirty 
years to that of fixty^ It was the fame thing at Athens. 
All the young Athenians caufed themfelves to be inrol- 
led in a public regifter at the age of 18 years, and en- 
gaged themfelves, by a folemn oath, to ferve thQ rc- 

r Patter archeolog. I. 3. c. i. 

public* 
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J)ublic. Thiat aft obliged them to march bii all occa* 
fions that prefcnted till the age of fixty years ^ We 
may conjcfture that this ufage had equally place in all the 
other ftates of Greece, who, in all probability y^bferved 
in that refped the fame difcipline as Sparta and Athens. 
Let us alfo obferve, thatamongft all thefe people defertcrs 
\^ere puniflied with death % and thofe branded with in- 
famy who in battle had abandoned their buckler ". 

In the earlieft times of Greece, the foldiers made war 
at their own expence *, and we ought not to wonder at 
it. Wai's of ambition were as yet unknown. They 
took arms only to defend themfelves when attacked, and 
in hopes of plunder. All wars therefore were theil 
cither ufeful or neceflary, and every individual perfon- 
ally interefted. Armies, befides, went but a Very little 
diftance from the diftrift where the troops which com- 
pofcd them had been raifed; and they did not fail to 
return to it at the end of the ciimpaign. , The foldier 
therefore could cafily provide for his fubfiflence. The 
war of Troy excepted, many ages pafled before the 
Greeks thought of carrying their arms out of their owii 
country, and till that time theif troops were not in ufe 
to demand pay; for, even in the expedition againft Troy^ 
the bait of a rich booty made an ample recompenfe. 

The ambition of the Greeks having increafed with their 
power j> they wanted at length to take part in the events of 
other countries. Different circumftances engaged them in 
procefs of time often to tranfport their troops out of their 
own territories. Then the (late was obliged to furnifh 
particular fupplies for the fubfiftence of the armies 
^vhich they fent into diftant countries. Although hiftory 
does not exprefsly fay,^ that Sparta gave pay to thofe of 
her inhabitants whom (he fent into Afia, yet it may h^ 



f Potter ai-cheolog. 1. 3. c; 4. ^ Lucian. In natig. ri. j?* *• 3« P- »7o« 

u See Plut. ia I^elop. p. 178. B. | S. Empiric. Pyrrbon. H^p6t. i. 3. c. 14. 
|i. 181. 

X See part i. b. 5, chap. 3. 
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conjefturcd that the public treafurc contributed to their 
• maintenance. It is faid^ that Lyfander caufed to ' be 
augmented the pay of the Lacedaemonians who fervcd 
in the galleys, which that general conduced to the 
younger Cyrus '. This faft authorifes us to think, that 
the trobps of Sparta were then in the ufe of receiving 
pay. 

Till the time of Perides, the foldiers at Athens had 
ferved the republic gratuitonfly; but under his govern- 
ment, the war being carried on at a diftancc, in the 
Cherfonefos, in Thrace, in the iflands, in Ionia, &€• for 
many months together, the rcpublip was obliged to pro- 
tide fubfiftence for citizens fo long abfent from their 
country, and, of confequence, unable to procure the 
means of life. For the inhabitants of Attica were for 
the moft part artifans, and fubfifted only by their la-» 
hour and their ihduftry. The pay which the republic 
gave her troops was ftated at two oboli a-day to a foot- 
foldier, and one drachma to a trooper *. It is thus that 
ambftion, in procefs of time, conftrained the Greeks to 
keep foMiers in pay which they had not origins^Uy done^ 
The fa£ts we have jufl feen, are, rt is true, pofterior to 
the ages which clofe this third and laft part of our 
work, I have notwithflanding thought this digreffion 
treceffary to give a complete idea of the military difci- 
pline of the Greeks* 1 return to the epocha which ought 
at prefent to occupy us. 

I have faid in the preceding volume, that, according 
to. all appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times, were 
not very expert in the art of handling their arms *. I 
Ihall add, that it mvtii have been dill the fame in the 
iifges We arc now going through. We know, in efFeck, 
that there never were any fencing-mafters amongft the 
Lacedaemonians**; and as for the Athenians, they only 
introduced that profeffion in the eighth year of the Pe- 
loponncfian war ''. Would not tliis fa^ lead us to think^ 

y Pint, in Lyfand. p. 43;. 6. * 

2 . Potter archcol. 1. 3. c. *. p. 43*.. 

» S'w'C part %. book 5. c 3. b PJito *ni Laches, p. 481, 4^3. 

^" IbiJ. Sec the i.otcs of M. Dacicr upon this diabguc, p. 33b.^ 

that 
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that the Greeks were not in ufe to exercife their troops 
in arms ; and that, in this rcfpeft, there was neither rule 
nor difcipHnc amongft thefe people, every one being 
fierinittcd to follow his own ideas and particular views? 

As to marches, encampments, evolutions, and other 
military operations, it is not poflible to fpeak of them. 
We have nothing that can indicate whether the Greeks;, 
in the times I fpeak of, had any fixed principles, any 
conftant and uniform maxims upon thefe articles. I 
ihould think in general, that thefe people had not z$ 
yet made any great progrcfs ip tadics. That fcicnce be- 
gan very late to receive clearnefs and form. 

I have pnoved elfcwhere, that, at the time p{ dyj 
Trojasi war, thenc was no cavalry, properly fo called, in 
the Grecian armies'*'. The ages here in queftion offer 
a remarkahk diflference in this refped. In them we fee 
the Greeks make ufc of cavalry, and have bodies of 
them in their armies. It might perhaps be interefting 
to fix the cpogha of this change, and make known the 
authors of it; '^but it is not poiBble, on this article, to 
gratify the curiofity of the reader. Wc are abfoljately 
ignorant by whom and at what time cavalry wa£ intro- 
duced into Grceoc. AU wc i:an fay of it is, that tlie 
iirft w^ar of Meffenc, whofe epocha falls about the year 
743 before J. C is tlic firft occafron where hiftory makes 
mention of cavjJry in the Grecian armies ^. There were 
of them in the army of the Mefienians, and in that of 
the I^acedaemonlans. Apparently this, cftablifhment 
muft have been pretty recent; for, befidcs tliat this- ca- 
valry was few in number, it was otherwife io tiad as. to 
be fcarce of any ufe. I^aufanias remarks on this fub- 
}e6b, that the inhabitants of Pelopooo^us ](:new not^^s 
yet the art of well-managing a horft -f, W^ may therp- 
: fore fuppofe, without ^^u^ ^o much to conjedure, 
that the intnodfU(6kiotiot cavalry into the Gtecjian ^rmi^s 
did not greatly precede the firft war of Meflenc. 

^ Sec part 1. book 5. c. 3. 

^ Sec Ac4<i des infcdpt. t. -7. M. p. 198, 3»9* f iL. 4. c. 8. p^ 360. 
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Tbc Greeks, moreover, had always very few cayalryi 
Not that thefc people did not make great accoiiitt of 
them. We fee, on the contrary, thjit they valued them 
highly ; but the foil of Greece, generally fp^aking dry 
and barren, was never favourable for hones. The fqil 
of Theffaly alone was fit for breeding and keeping 
horfes; they degenerated every where elfc K It is no{ 
pofliblc to doubt of this, when we fee that at the battle 
of Marathon, and at that of Platea, the Greeks had no 
cavalry, becaufc Theffaly was then in the power of the 
Perfians K The Grecian army was, notwithftanding, 
one hiyndred and ten thoufand ftrong at the battle of 
Flatea. The maintenance of 9, ^pdy of Theffalian ca-? 
valry was befides fo esqjcnfive, that the greater part of 
the Grecian cities were not in a condition to fupport it. 
Accordingly whoever anciently could maintain horfes^ 
was held simongft the Greeks in the higheft confiders^t 
tion ^ 

J^et us remark, while we are on the fubjeft of cavali 
ry, that no nation of antiquity knew the ufc of either 
faddjes or ftirrups. No mention is made of them in 
ancient writers. Edycation, exercifp, and ufc, had 
taught the horfemen of thofe times to do without thefe 
helps. They knew how to fpring lightly on horfeback, 
and keep their feat without the help of either faddle or 
ftirrups. Thofe who through age or weakqefs bad not 
the fame agility, took the affiftance of another; or elfc 
they took the advantage of a great ftone, or fome other 
elevation, to mount on horfeback \ Thefe cuftpms dp 
Jittle honour to the genius and fagacity of the ancients, 
We cannot fee without aftonifliment, how little in-: 
duftrious they were tp procure thcmfelves certain con? 
veniencies which we can hardly comprehend it poffible 
ever to have done without. Let us now fay a little of 
the attack and defence of places amongft the Greeks. 

f Sec Acad, dcs infcnpt. t. 7. M. p. 3 30. 
b Herod. 1. 6. n. xii. 1. 9. n. 12Q. 
. i Ari(t. dc rep. I. 4- «p. 3. t. j, p. 36^. B. 
k Sep Pottcric arcbcQl<^g. 1. 3. cap. 2. p. 43s. 
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This part of the military fcicnce was ftill little known 
in Greece in the ages which employ us at prefent. In 
the war which the Lacedaemonians declared againft the 
Meffenians, we fee the city of Ithome fuftain a fiege of 
19 years, lefs by the ftrength of its fortifications than 
through the ignorance of the befiegers. The defence 
of that place confifted folely in its pofition. It is feated 
upon a mountain of confiderable height, and fufficiently 
fteep », to render the approaches to it very difficult to 
people of fo little experience in the art of bcfieging 
towns as the Greeks of thofe times. It is thus that 
many places were able, even before they had invented 
any kind of fortifications, to fuftain very long fieges. 
Ariftotle tells us alfo, that the ancient cities of Greece 
were built in fuch a manner, that although they were 
not furrounded by walls, they were neverthelefs able to 
defend themfelves by the peculiarity of their conftruc- 
(ion. All the ftreets were fo narrow, and fo full of 
vrindings, that they could, with a fmall force, eafily ftop 
an enemy at every ftep, and crufh him from the tops of 
the houfes ». Neither is Ariftotle the only writer of 
antiquity who has fpoke of this faft*. We even find 
examples of it aniongft other nations befides the 
Greeks <>. 

I do not at prefent fee any other objeds to indicate, 
on the ftatc of ,the art military in Greece. I {hall only 
remark one prad:ice which we cannot enough com- 
mend. It vas the cuftom, after a battle, to affemble 
th^ army, to adjudge openly, and in prefence of all the 
troops, the prize of valpur to him who fliould be 
thought to have deferved it**. It were fuperfluous to 
take up time with ftiewing the eflfedt which fuch a cu- 
ftoni miift have had amongft a people fo greedy of 
glory and diftinftion as were the ancient Greeks. 

We have feen elfewUerc what were the laws of war 

i Pauf. I. 4. c. 9. ; Stnbo, I. 8. p. $^64 

"> De rep. I. 7. c. 11. « Sec DioJ. 1. 4. p. jtr. 

** Sec te Rcc. des voyages de h'compagnic dcs Indcs HoUandoifc, t. 4. p. ij, 
ff^ 54* 
9 gcc fierod. I. 8. n, 1*3.; Died, fragm. t. a. p. 637. n. ro, 

arnqngfl: 
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amongft thofc people in the heroic times '. They "were 
not lefs barbarous in the ages that now employ us, 
Tlie inhabitants of a taken city were immediately re- 
duced to flavery, and the place entirely deftroyed. I 
think that this fpirit of cruelty may be attributed to the 
political conftitution of Greece, where the republican 
government ruled, and was preferred to all others. In 
cfFeft, it appears to mc, by hiftorical proofs, that, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, the confequenccs of a viftofy were al- 
ways more cruel in republics than in monarchical dates. 
It is even eafy to explain the reafon of it. Wars un- 
dertaken by monarchs are ufually regarded as perfonal, 
of fovereign againft fovcreign. The fubjefts are fcarce 
ever aftuated by motives of private vengeance. Thence 
comes, in part, that humanity which takes place after 
viftory,- and the good treatment which prifoners now 
meet with amongft moft of the European nations. It 
muft be othcrwife in republics. Guided by other prin- 
tiples and other interefts than monarchical ftates, the 
wars they undertake arc almoft always national. Every 
member of the ftate takies a lively and perfonal concern 
in It, and in battle is ncceflarily Stimulated by particular 
animofity. Hence their viftorics muft be attended with 
excefles unknown in the wars of monarchs; and this 
we fee to have happened in all thofe of the Greeks. 
Thefe people, in the times 1 am now fpeaking ofj were 
divided into an infinity of little republics; all the mem- 
bers of which had a jealous and perfonal hatred, from 
which they reciprocally fought to ruin and deftroy each 
other. 

After this general view of the ftate of the art mili- 
tary amongft the Greeks in the ages which now cm- 
ploy us, we muft fay a word or two upon the difcipline 
peculiar to the Lacedaemonians and to the Athenians. 
Antiquity gives to Lycurgus the honour of all the re- 
gulations relating to war amongft the Lacedaemonians. 
We are therefore enabled to judge of the fkill of thefe 
people in the art military. It h not altogether the fame 

^ Sec piiTt 1. book 5" c. 3. 

with 
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with the, Athenians • Their progrefs in this refpeftwas 
much flower. They began to form thcmfelves 'to this: 
fcience of war, but a (hort time before the irruption of 
the Perfians into Greece. Neverthelefs, that I might 
leave nothing to defire upon this article, 1 have thought 
proper to anticipate the times a little, and give an idea 
of the difcipline and military capacity of the Athenians, 

ARTICLE n. 

Of the Military Difcipline of the Lacedamonians. 

WE ought to regard the Lacedaemonians as having 
been, of all the people of Greece, thofe who pof- 
feifed the military fcience in the moft eminent degree. 
All the laws of Sparta, and all the eftablilhments ot Ly- 
curgus, tended to make as many foldiers as they rec- 
koned citizens iti the republic. War was in fome fort 
the only objeft regarded at Sparta in the education of 
their youth'. After this rcfleftion, we are not to won- 
der that the Lacedaemonians were unrivalled in Greece, 
for experience, capacity, and exaftnefs of military dif- 
cipline. To thefe qualities they owed their fuccefs and 
their fuperiority. 

Amongft the Spartans, as amongft the other people 
oi Greece, the principal ftrength of the armies confift- 
cd in infantry. It was divided, let the term be allowed 
me, into a certain number of regiments, compofed each 
of four battalions. The battalion confifted of 128 men, 
and was divided into four companies of 32 men 
eachf. All thefe bodies were commanded by officers of 
fubordinate ranks, and employments ^ One of the two 
kings of Sparta was always placed at the he^d of the 
armies**.. 

The arms of the Lacedaemonians confifted in great 

»■ Sec Pint, in Lycurg. ' f, Thucyd. L s. n. 68. 

* Id. 1. s. n. 66. ; Xenopb. dc rcpubl. Laced, p. 559. 

tt Herod. I. s. n. 75.5 Thucyd. 1. 5. n. 66. ; Xcnoph. dc.republ. Laced, p. 
40i> ^ 40%. 
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bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and very fliort fwords ** 
They had alfo, if we may call it fo, a fort of uniform 
for the Lacedaemonian troops. All the authors of an** 
tiquity agree that they were conftantly clothed in red. 
The choice of that colour was founded upon two mo-* 
tives. They intended both that the foldiers might the 
lefs perceive the lofs of blood, and to hide from the 
enemy the knowledge of the wounds they had made ^ 

Flutes were the military inftruments of the Lacedas- 
monians. They went always to battle to the found of 
that inftrument, in order, fays Thucydjides, that march* 
ing at an equal pace, and as it were in cadence, they 
might be the lefs cxpofed to break their ranks. This 
was the principal objefl: of the military difcipline of 
thefe people «• All their principles, all their taftic rules^ 
and all their military precepts, tended to prevent the 
troops from ever being broken or difperfed. They had 
provided for and obviated every event which might ex- 
pofe them to this danger. In this view the Lacedae* 
monians were forbid to ftrip the dead in battle ■. The 
fame may be faid of their maxim of never purfuing too 
ardently a flying enemy. The Lacedaemonians were 
very fenfible of the hazards they might incur on fuch 
an occafion. They wifely preferred moderation and 
caution to the advantage of killing fome men the more ^ 
It even often happened, that, their enemies having 
learned, that all who refifted were put to the fword, and 
that the runaways only were pardoned, preferred flight 
to refiftance *^. 

We ought alfo to befl:ow great praifes on the maxim 
which Lycurgus had endeavoured to inculate with his 

^ Plut. in Lycnrg. p. ji. F. 

1 Xeocph. de rep. Laced, p. f99>; I^lut inflic. Iac. p. 238. F.; ^lian. var. 
hi(^. 1. C. c. 6. \ Val. Max. 1. a. c. 6, ; Soidas, t. a. p. 6394 

z L. 5.0. 70. ; Plut. iu Lycurg. p. 53* £• ; ^auf. 1. 3. c. if. p^ 25 <• t 4. «• 
8. p. 300.; Lucian. de faltat. n. ro. 

a ^lian. var. hiO. 1. 6, c. 6,\ Plut t. a. p. ai8. F. 

^ Pauf. 1. 4. c. 8. p. joo. ; Flat, in Lycurg. p. 54. A% 

c Plut. ibid. 
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people. He forbade them to make war too often with 
the fame enemies, for fear of inftrufting thfem, by lay-K 
ing therti under tlic frequent iieceffity of defending 
themfelves ^ Thefe faifts are, I think, ftiffidcnt to prove 
how greatly the Laeedaettionians had ftudied the mili- 
tary art, and the progrefs they had made in it. 

It muft appear very aftonifliing, that a people, whofo 
grcatnefs df fdul arid whdfe pruderice we cannot too 
much commend, fhould have been fo fubjeft to fuper- 
ftition as were the Lacedaembnians. They were fway- 
cd by this \<reakhefs to fuch a degree, as to make them 
rilk the fafety of their country. Hiftory has prefcrved 
lis one very memorable example. From motives un- 
known to us at this day, the Lacedaemonians durft not 
take the field before the day of the full moon. At the time 
that the Perfians, with an army of 300,000 men, were 
on the point df invading Greece, the Athenians, whom 
the ftorm firft threatened, difpatched meflengers in great 
hafte to Sparta, demanding fuccours. The anfwer they 
got in fo critical a conjiinfture was, that the Lacedae- 
trionians could not march for fome time, becaufe their 
religion did not allow them to take the field before the 
full moon «. 

The Lacedaemonians are liable to a reproach ftill 
more fhameful, and more eflential They were no way 
fcrupulous on the article of probity. All means by 
which they might triumph, appeared to them good and 
lawful. Perfidy and breach of faith coft them no- 
thing f. They are alfo accufed of being the firft of all 
known nations, who attempted to corrupt with money 
the fidelity of the enemies generals, and rendering, fo 
to fpeak, their viftories venal*. In this refpeft, the La- 
cedaemonians followed their prevailing talle. Thefe 
people, in general, made great account of cunning and 
of fraud. We know that theft was not only tolerated, 

d Pint, in Lycurg. p. 47. D. Apophthegm, p. 189. F. Sec what the Czar 
Peter I. fald on the war waged on him by Charles XII. Hid. de Charles XIJ» 
par Voltaire, I. i.fuh.fin, 

c Herod. I. tf. n. 106. ; Straba, 1. 9* p. 611. ; Pauf. 1. i. c. x%, 1. 3. c. 5. 

f See Herod. 1. C, a. 79. & Paufan. 1. 4* c. 17. p« i%i. 
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but even in fome fort authorifcd by the Jaws of Sparta*. 
This principle had influence even in the affairs of the 
ftate. When the Lacedaemonians owed a viftory to 
the fubtilty and addrefe of their generals, t-hey facrificed 
an o^j but when they thought it due only to their 
courage and the force of their arms, they contented 
themfelves with faorificihg a cock ». The intention of 
the Lacedaemonians in this pta£lice, which appears ri- 
diculous, was to accuftom their generals to employ 
cunning more willingly than open force K 

' To this fuccinft account I have thought proper to 
confine what I had to fay of the military difcipline of 
the Spartans. Thofe who fhall defire to know more of 
the marches, evolutions, military ranks, and order of 
incampment of thefe people, may confult the treatife of 
Xcnophon, intitled. Of the republic df the Lacedamonians^ 



A R T I C L E m. 

Of the Military Difcipline of the Athenians. 

I Have already fliown the reafons that do not permit 
us to enter into any great details upon the military 
difcipline of the Athenians. It muft be granted, be- 
fides, that we have but few lights upon this objeft now' . 
remaining, either, that time has robbed us of thofe of 
the ancient authors who might have inftr^dled us in it, 
or, which appears to me mod probable, that there was 
nothing in this refpeft which defcrved to be particularly 
tranfmitted to paflcrity. The Athenians, in effeft, did 
not yicld^o the Lacedaemonians in bravery; but I think 
they were inferior to them for fkill and capacity, and in 
general for all the operations of war. The manner in 
which the armies of the Athenians were commanded, 
cannot, for example, give us a great opinion of the abi- 
lities of this people in the art military. 

The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten-. 

h Sec PliU. in Lycurg. p. 50. & Infthut. Laced, p. 137. 
i Pint. inQit. Laced, p. 138. F. k id. ibid. 

chiefs 
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chiefs equal in authority ', becaufe that Athens being 
compofed of ten tribes, each of them \vould furnifh its 
own. Thefe ten chiefs took their turns in the com- 
mand; that is to fay, they commanded alternately, each 
for one day •=• Their authority being equal, it might 
happen, as the event fhewed more than once, that, in 
their deliberations, five ftiould be of one opinion, and 
five of another*. To remedy the inconveniencies which 
this divifion of opinions could not have failed to occa- 
fion, they joined to the ten generals an officer kno-tvn in 
antiquity by the name of PoIe??mrcJj. Thi^ officer had a 
vote in the council of war, and fo could turn the fcale ^, 

It was the people who chofe the ten generals charged 
with the command of the troops of the republic. They 
were ufually in place only for one year, and were almolt 
always changed at every campaign* I think it were 
fuperfluous to infift upon the inconveniencies and dcfefts 
of fuch a difcipline. I fhall content myfelf with relating 
a bon mot of Philip King of Maccdon, the father of 
Alexander. I admire, faid this prince, the happinefs of 
the Athenians. In the whole courfe of niy hTc, I have 
been able to find but one general (Parcmemo) ; but the 
Athenians never fail to find, to their hand, ten every 
year p. 

It fuffices to know the charaflcr of the people of A- 
thens, to be able to perceive the motives of a conduft 
fo whimfical and fo fingular. It was the fear of tyran- 
ny which mod certainly had put the Athenians upon 
contriving that multiplicity, and this continual change 
of generals. Never people, in cfFeft, were more paf- 
fionately fond of liberty, or took more jcaloufy and 
umbrage at their chiefs than that of Athens. All their 
politics tended to diminiffi the authority which they 
were obliged to truft them with. They fought there- 
fore to fliorten the duration of it, and to caul'e the com- 
mand to pafs inceffantly into different hands, in the view 

J Herod. 1. 6. n. 103.; Corn. Ncpos in Miltiad. n. 4.; Thit. apophthrgm. p. 
X77- C. ; iriCioione, p. 483. E. 
^ Herod. 1. 6, n. no.; Plut. in Ari.'lid. p. 311. 
" Herod. I. 6. n. 109. " **. Ibid." n, no. 

P Plat, apophthegm, p. 177. C. 
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of preycnting and hindering the enterprifcs which their 
generals might be tempted to form againft their liberty, 
and againft their indepcndience *!. 

As to the reft, when I advanced that the Atbpnians 
were very inferior to the Lacedaemonians in experience 
and military capacity, Tdid not pretend tp ^rpb the firft 
of the glory which they fp juftly acquired by many 
. well-conduded expeditions. I only nieant to fay, that 
in general the Athenians appear to have wanted that 
iirmriefs and that confiftency of condu^^:, which alone 
can infure the fuccefs of enterprifes. Incpnftancy, im- 
patience, and precipitation, governed but too oiten the 
ileps of the Athenians. It is to thefe dcfefts, infepara- 
ble from the conftitution of their government, rather 
than to any real incapacity, that I think we ought to 
attribute the misfortunes which overwhelmed them a- 
bout the end of the feloponnefian war By her want 
of condufl:, her prpfumption, and her temerity, Athen; 
loft even the advantages which file had in fea'aflfairs 
over thee Lacedaemonians and the other people of 
Greece. \ can dwell no longer upon an article fo in^ 
terefting. The events which occafioned the total fall 
and entire humiliation of the Athenians, happened in 
ages which do not enter into the plan I have pro-! 
pofed *. 

I have already had occafion tq fay, that humanity 
conrtituted the ground of the general charafter of thej 
Athenians ^ We find a ftriking prpof of this in a law 
which does tpo much honour to this people to pafs over 
it in filcncc. That law ordained, that'thofe who had 
been maimed in the war§, ftiould be maintained at the 
cxpence of the ftate. The fame favour was granted to 
the fatliers arid mothers, as well as to the children of 

^ See fupra, book i. c* %, p. 30. 

♦ It is for this rtafon alfb that I could not polTibly fpeak of the raval forces of 
the Athenians. 1 Aiid in the article oi navigation, in laying open the ftate of thd 
inarine among the greeks, in the ages we are now employed upon, that Athens 
had then neither a mercantile nor ? military marine. In cffe^, the Athenians 
did not turn their attention to the fea, till the invafion of Greece- by Xerxes, and 
that event is pofteripr to the ages which clofe this ihird and laft part of our work'. 
' ^ Siipra, book i.e. 5. ^rt. x. p. 38. 

' ^ thofe. 
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thofe who, having died in battle, had left a family poor 
and unable to fubfift ^ We may fay of fuch an dlablifli- 
inent, that it fhewed equally the humanity and wifdom 
of the legifiator wlio propofed it, and the generofity of 
the people. who adopted it> Antiquity gives the honour 
of it to Pififtratus % who feized the government of A- 
thens about the year 550 before J C. 

I do not think it ncceflary to dwell any longer upon 
the military difcpline of the Athenians. To fpcak of it 
properly, I fhould be obliged, as I have already faid, to 
come down to ag^s whigh would exceed the* bounds I 
have prefcribed myfelf. In effeft, it was m^ly a little 
time before the age of Pericles and Alcibiades, that 
tallies began to take a certain and regulated form a- 
piongft the Athenians. It was alfo nearly about th^- 
fame time that this people made many advantageous 
changes in their armoi^r *«, an4 that they became ac- 
quainted with the art of befieging and defending places. 
Till this time, » do not fee that, the Spartans excepted, 
the Greeks' had any fixed principles, or very conftant 
^nd pofitive rules upon all thefe objefts. I think there-: 
fore, that, for the ages I have had pccafion to fpeak of 
in this work, we niuft coiitent ourfelves with general 
. views and ideas, and rather inquire into the fpirit 
which animated the Greeks in their wars* than the hi- 
ftory of their military difcipline, the detail of which is 
for the moft part abfplutely unknown. 

f Plato in Mcnex. p. 52 j. ; Ex HcracUde Pint, in Solon, p. 96. C; Diogeir. 
I^aert. in Solon, lib. i. fegm, 55- P* 34. 
* ^ Plat, in Solon, p. g6 C; Diog. Laert. in So^on. lib, i. fcgm. SS» p. 34* 

w See Diod. I. 15. p. 36. ; CorncL Ncpos, in Iphicrat:. n, 1. JpUcrates com- 
manded the armies of Athens about the year i$^ befor^ J. C, 
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BOOK VI. 

Of Manners and Cujloms. 

ARTS are pcrfe£led, and commerce cxtcndedj^ on- 
ly in proportion as a paffion for luxury, a tafte 
for magnificence, and the love of pleafurc, gain 
ground amongft the people. What has been premifcd 
of the ftate of the arts, and of the progrefs of commerce 
and navigation, in the ages which are the objeft of this 
third part of our work, muft have given the reader 
fome forefight of the inclinations and manner of living, 
in thofe times, of the nations we are going to entertain 
him with. ^ 

Hitherto I could only fpeak in a manner very vague, 
and general of the manners of the greateft part of the 
nations of Afia. The Babylonians even, and the Afly^ 
rians, whofe monarchy is fo ancient, that the original of 
it arifes to the ages neareft the deluge ; the Babylonian^ 
and AfTyrians could furnifh nothing for the firft, nor for 
the fecond part of my work. How, in effed, co\ild I 
treat of their manners, in ages where the hiftory of 
thefe nations is abfolutely unknown to us? The affift- 
ance we receive from ancient writers for the times now 
in queftion, will make us amends for that involuntary 
filence. I Ihall fpeak afterwards of the Medes: the ori- 
gin and termination of the monarchy of thefe people 
lalls exaftly within the epocha which at prefent cm- 
ploys us. I fhall enter alfq into fome detail on the man- 
ners of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. As to the 
Egyptians, I ihall fay nothing of them at prefent, foraf- 
much as I thought proper to relate in the firft part 
whatever might concern the manners and cuftoms of 
that people. I may indeed allow myfelf feme reflec- 
tions on their genius and diftinguifliing charafter. A 
nation fo famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well de- 
ferves that we (hould be taken up with it more than 
pnce, 

CHAP 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Afiatics4 

Nothing IS more capable of making us conceive ta 
what a height many nations in Afia had carried 
luxury and pomp in the ages now in queftion, than 
what we read in fcripture, of the magnificence of the 
court of Solomon. There we learn, that the Queen of ■ 
Sheba, although prepoflefled with the fpilendor of that 
monarch, was nevcrthelefs aftonifhed at beholding the 
manner of ferving his table, the number of his officers j 
the richnefs of their apartments, and the magnificence 
of their apparel *. All the drinking-veffcls of Solomon- 
were of pure gold, as well as the veffels of the houfe of 
the forell of Lebanon. 1 fpeak not of his throne, nor 
of the brilliant and fplendid retinue which attended 
each time he went to the temple*'; thefe fads are well 
enough known. We may fay, that what we read in 
fcripture, arid in Jofephus, of Solomon's manner of 
living, is far beyond any idea we could form of the* molt 
brilliant and magnificent courts of the univerfe. 

. It appears, that this tafte for pageantry and magni- 
ficence was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The 
princes who occupied that throne till the captivity, held 
great ftate, and kept a moft brilliant court: many of- 
ficers to ferve them, a crowd of courtiers, eunuchs, 
(lately palaces, drefs and furniture the moft curious and 
moft fumptuous, &c. It is faid of Hezekiah, that he 
complaifantly fhewed the ambafladors of the King of 
Babylon his treafures, his perfumes, hid precious oint- 
ments, his jewels and precious veffels ^. But I only in- 
dicate thefe objefts. I have already faid, that the hifto- 
ry of the Hebrews does not enter into the plan I have 
laid down. I go on to the manners of the Affyrians, 
the Babylonians, and the Medes. 

* I Kings, c. lo. V, 4, &c. b x Kings, c. lo. 

c % Kings, c. »o. V. 13. ; % Chron. c. 3*. v. 17. 
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ARTICLE I; 

Of the JJyrlam. ' 

ALthoiigh in the prececding Volumes I h^ve oA:eil 
had occafion to fpeak of the Aflyrians, yet hi- 
therto it was not poflible for me to give any idea of thd 
fcharaSer and of the manners of this people. We arc 
ignorant of the events which may have happened in thd 
Aflyrian empire for the greateft part of its duration. 
The lights which hiftory furniflies into the latter age* 
which preceded its deftrin9:ion, enable us to enter into 
fome details, and to deliver fome refleSiorts relative to 
tlie genius and manners of its inhabitants. 

We can fcarcely judge, at' this day, of the manliert 
of the AflTyrians otherwife flian by that df their mb- 
narchs; hiftory, in other refpeSs, not having tranfhiit* 
ted to us any particularity, any circumftance upon this 
Jirticle. But as, in great empires, the people readily 
enough take the conduft of their princes for their mo- 
del, there muft have been a good deal of relation be- 
tween the manners of the fovereigns of AiTyria, and 
thofc of their fubjecls. Adriiitting this principle, we 
may advance, that very great luxury reigned amongft 
the Aflyrians in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 
In effeft, although the writers of antiquity have very 
probably greatly exaggerated the debauches of Semira- 
mis, as well as the effeminacy of Ninias, and of his 
fucccflbrs down to Sardanapalus; we may neverthelefs 
regard their relations as not altogether void of appear- 
ance and reality. They had undoubtedly fome foun- 
dation. It is then more than probable, that the mo- 
narchs of Aflfyria had a feraglio, where they pafled the 
greateft part of their Hfe in pleafures and fenfualityj 
that their drcfs and furniture were of the higheft mag- 
nificence, and the moft curious that were then known; 

in. 
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in a wbt-d, that pomp and luxury furrounded them on 
fell fides \ 

The Affyrians then, according to. the principle I havi 
laid down, miift, in the reign of their laft monafchs, 
have been a people greatly addifted to luxury and vb* 
luptuoUfnefs ; vices which appear, fo to fpeak, attached 
to the fouthern climates of Afia. I would not however 
fedmit as a proof of the depravation of manners of the 
Aflyrians, the liberty which in that nation a brother had 
to marry his fifter*. I fliould rather attribute that 
cuftom to bad policy, than to the cfFcfl of debauchery *. 
Bcfides, we Have enough of proofs of the irregularity 
fend licentioufncfs which reigned in AflTyirife in the ages 
Vrhich now eniploy us^ to leave out fafts whofe princi- 
ple may appear dubiousi What we read in fcripture of 
the million which God gaVe the prophet Jonah, fufBces 
to fhew to what a height debauchery and corruption 
had then riferi at Nineveh f . 

Th6 Aifyrians were neVerthelefs a bravd atifl \Varlike 
hation. We have feen, that, for all the difmembering 
of their empire by the revolt of the Medes, and by that 
of the Babylotiians, they ftill mairitfeined thfemfelves in 
great power and glbry for 144 years ^ The Aflyrians 
even gained after that revolution fome advantages over 
the Medes, and over other different people «. We mufl: 
therefore regard theni as a nation who knew how to 
Unite a tafte for luxury and pleafures with bravery and 
inilits^ry talents. I lb all alfo add, with the fciencds ; fince 
the Affyrians have been placed in antiquity, in the 
tiumbtr of nations who palfed for having firfl: obferved 
fend calculated the courfe of the ftars ^* With refpeft to 

J See tJiocI; 1. i. p. 13^, 137, U^i J Juftlif 1. i. c. 3.^ Athch. 1. \%. C. 7. p. 

* Lucian dc facrific. p. 530. 

• Sec what I have faid oh this fubjeO, fujjta, book i. C. 4. p. 14. 

f It is tertaliij thai Jonas lived Imdtr Joafn and JcrOboam II. kingji Of Ifrael; 
tut the tirhc at which he tvas fcnt to Kincyeh, is tiot equally knc>wn. We mjry 
believe it was abolit the year 600 before J. C. 

f See book. i. a r. p. 5. 

f See Herod. 1. x. n. lox. 1. x. h. 14^.; % Kihgs. C. xj. r. 19, ap. c. xff. t. 

i^i C. 9. V. 5,6. 4 4. 

b Cicero de divin»t» 1. 1. o. i-l Diog. Laert 1; t. Prc«im. p, i, Ac a. 

Vol- UL A a th« 
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the arts, we may well judge, that all that could depend 
upon themniuft have been extremely cultivated amongft 
a people whofe inclinations were fuch as we have fcen. 
This is all we can fay of the manners and genius of the 
Aflyrians. I have ihewed the reafon in the beginning 
of this article. 

A R T I C L E 11. 

Of the Babyloniaiu. 

IT is not tiic fame with the Babylonians as with the 
Aflyrians. The infights whifch holy fcripture gives 
us on one hand, and profane hiftory on another, into 
the manners and cuftoms of this people, enable us to 
fpeak of them with a tolerable degree of knowledge and 
frecifion. 

The Afiatics had in all times a great inclination for 

SDmp, luxury, and effeminacy. The manners of the 
abylonians were but too much tainted with thefe 
cffential vices. The facred books are full of reproaches 
which God, by the month of his prophets, ceafed not to 
make agamft Babylon for her depravities. The writers 
of antiquity give us alfo the fame idea; but I think wc 
iliould diftinguifli two epochas in the hiftory of Baby- 
lon. I prefume, that the diforders 1 have been fpeaking 
of, fliould not be applied to the firft ages of that mo- 
narchy. They refpeft, in my opinion, only the latter 
times. Corruption of manners was probably introduced 
amongft the Babylonians only by the exceflive power 
of their empire. As to the reft, it is in this ftate, that 
is to fay, in the brilliant ages of Babylon, that we arc 
going to confidcr the manners of her inhabitants. 

The Babylonians, In the times I now fpeak of, were 
mucli addicled to the pleafures of the table. We know 
not how far they carried their delicacy in this point, or 
what it might confift in. All we know is, that in this 
rcfpecl debauchery amongft thefe people went to the 
greateft eXccffes, being in general greatly given to wir\c 
and drunkennefe '\ What we read in the prophet l!)anicl, 

1 Dun. c. 5. V. I.; Q^Curt. l.j. c. i. p. 171, j ApocaJypf. c. x8. v. 14. 

of 
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of the feaft which Balthafar made for all his court, at 
the eve of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, fufEces to 
give us an . idea of the diffolutenefs and licentioufnefs 
which reigned in the repafts of the Babylonians ^. For^ 
as 1 have already remarked, in great monarchies, we 
may judge of the manners of the people by thofe of 
their fovereigns. The loofenefs of this fort of feafts 
muft have been fo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them ' ; and as fupper feems to have been 
the favourite meal of the Babylonians ^. I conjefture, 
moreover, that thefe people eat lying upon beds ^. 

The drefs of the Babylonians confided of a tunic of 
lawn, which they wore next their Ikin. It defcended iti 
the eaftern mode to their feet. Above that they put a 
woollen robe, and again wrapped themfelves in a cloak, 
the colour of which was extraordinary white. The 
Babylonians let their hair grow, and covered their 
heads with a kind of bonnet or turban ^. They were 
fliod with only a foal very thin and very light *. And for 
ftockings, they uyore a fort of drawers or hofe *», fach, in 
all appearance, as the eaftern nation$ ftill wear at this 
day. We know furtiier, that amongft the Babylonians 
icvery one wore a fignet on his finger, and never went 
out without having in his hand a ftaff highly fafliioned ; 
on the top of which there was in relief a pomegranate, 
or a rofe, or a lily, or an eagle, or fome other figure j 
for it was not allowed to carry a ftaff fimple and una- 
dorned : they were all to be fet off by fome ornament, 
fome apparent and diftinguiftiing mark'. 

The drefs which I have here defcribed, was that of 
>he common people. But rich and dignified perlons 

k Chap. 5. 1 Dan. t. %, v. a.; Q^Curt. 1. 5. c. «. p. 27;[. 

"» Dan. c. %, V. J. c. tf. V. 18. 

n Sec Efthcr,c. i. v. <5. 

The Medes and Perfians only are fpoke of hi this parage ; bat we know, that 
thefe nations had borrowed all their luxury from the Bdbyloolans. See infira, 
arc 3. 

o Herod. 1. x. n. 19;. P Strabo, 1. xtf. p. 108?. 

-^ Dan. c. 3. V. ax. 

' llerod. I. X. a. 195. $ Strabo, 4. 16. p. xo8z. 

A a rj affeded 
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affeaed in their clothing the greatcft nicety and the ut- 
moft magnificence. They were not contented yrith 
ftufts of gold and filyer embpUifhed with dye^ and the 
mofl precious embroidery; they enriched them ftill 
further with rubies, emeralds, fapphires, pearls^ and Ot 
ther jewels which the eaft always furni(hed vfi abun-* 
dance f. It is, moreover, in the art of eipbrpidcring 
fluffs that the Babylonians appear to have particularly 
excelled ^ Collars of gold were alfo a part of their 
finery ". It is alfo probjible that they wore pendants 
^t the ear of the fame metal, or of precious ftones \ 
Such was the drefs of the men. As to that of the wo-r 
men, we can fay nothing of it, Np aut^pr pf antiquity 
that I know of has mentioned it. 

Together with the luxury and cpftlinefs of their dreis, 
the Babylonians delighted in perfumes, of which they 
made very great ufe ; frequently perfuming the whol? 
body with odoriferous waters y. They had even re? 
fined, if we may fay it, upon thefe kinds of voluptuous 
niceties. The perfume of Pabylpn was renowned a^ 
mongft the ancients for the excellence of its compofin 
tion. They chiefly ufed it during their meals ^. 

I know not whether the Babylonians were as ftudin 
pus of magnificence and decoration of houfes within or 
without, as of luxury and refinement in drds. Ther^ 
is nothing to inftrudt us in this article. But there is all 
ground for thinking, that ppmp and opulence ihone in 
the palaces pf the fatrapes and other perfons pf diftincr 
tion in the court of Babylon. In effeft, from what has 
been fliown elfewhere of the grandeur and expence of 
works of architefture executed at Babylon, in the ages we 
are now employed upon % we Ihpuld prefume, that great 

f See tfie Apocalypfc, c. iQ. v. iz, i6. 

t Plin. 1. 8. itCt. 74» P* 47 <J. ; Martial. I, 8. cpigrai^. x% y. 27. 1. 14. epi- 
gram. 150. 

u See Sext. Empiric. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 177. 

X Herod. 1. i.n. ips*; Strabo,!. z5. p. io8f. 

y Id. ibid. 

« Aiben. I. 15. c. 13. p. 692. ; Plut. in Artaxcrx. p. X022. 

» Sec book a. chsp. i. p. 6z. 
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piagnificence reigned in the houfes of that capital. But 
we are ignorant, as I have faid, in what the luxury of 
the Babylonians, in this refpeft, precifcly confided. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments, it ap- 
pears that thefe people were very curious and very nice 
IA moft part of their furniture, which, however, was 
never very confiderable amongft the ancients for num- 
ber or variety. Their greateft luxury in this article 
confided in carpets, and in ornamental coverings for 
chairs and beds. Pliny fpeaking of a carpet fit for co- 
vering fuch beds 51s the ancients made ufe of at table, 
fays, that this piece of furniture, which was produced 
from the looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one 
thouland feftertia *»• We may judge by this fum of the 
Oiagnificence and curiofity of this fort of furniture. 
The fcripture alfo makes mention of different vcffels of 
ivory, of mjirble, and brafs, with which apartments 
^ere adorned at Babylon ^. It even appears, that many 
pf thcfe vcflels were ornamented and enriched with pre- 
vious ftones ^\ that is tp fay, that they were intended 
much lefs for ufe than fpr luxury, parade, and oftcnta- 
tion. We may judge from thefe fafts, that all which 
induftry had then been able to invent for the richnefs of 
furniture, was greedily fought out by the Babylonians. . 

I took care to remark, in the preceding volumes, 
that chariots had been in ufe in civilized nations from 
^11 antiquity. But it is not the fame with litters, the 
invention of which I take not to be fo ancient, nor the 
life of them fp general as that of cars and chariots. To 
effeminacy, the ordinary ?ittendant of luxury, we may 
attribute the invention of litters. This fort of carriage 
has been, in effeft, but little known except in volup- 
tuous nations. Whatever may have been its origin and 
antiquity, the cuftom of being carried in litters and o- 
ther kinds of vehicles, was praftifed amongft the Ba- 
bylonians ^ Thefe different forts of couvenicncies 

b L. 8. fcft. 74- P« 477. Sec alfo Mart. I. 14. epigram. 1^0. Thcfc eighty 
ore thoufand fcftcrccs come to 14,3^4 livTCS 2 a $• 5 J|-d. of French money; 
c Apocalypf. c. 18. V. ix. M ^cVpocalypf. ibiU. 

^ Hero4« 1. I. n. ipp.; Apocalyf, c. 18. v. 13. 
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could not efcape a people fo fenfual, and fo fond of the 
comforts of lite, as the injaabitants of Babylon were be- 
come in the ages I now fpeak of. 

We can fpeak but very imperfedly of the pleafurcs 
and amufements of the Babylonians. Antiquity has 
tranfmitted nothing particular upon this article. Wc 
can only conjefture that thefe people had a great tafte 
for mufic. The fcripture exprefsly marks it. There wc 
even find a pretty large detail of the different kinds of 
inftruments in ufe amongfl the Babylonians f. But then 
this is all we can fay upon that fubjeft. For it is not 
poffible at this day to fpecify what were the inftruments 
Ipokf of in fcripture, or how they were played upon. 

We fliould alfo place hunting in the number of the 
diverfions of the Babylonians «. Thefe people were fo 
paflionately fond of this exercife, and efteemed it fo 
great a pleafure, that, preferably to any other fubjcft, 
they cliofe hunting-pieces of painting for their apart- 
ments *». They even carried their tafte for this kind of 
reprefentations fo far, as to have them embroidered on 
their clothes and on their furniture \ The pleafurcs of 
the table, mufic, and hunting, are all that we know of 
tiic diverfions which may have been in ufe at Babylon. 
Though I do not doubt but we may add dancing, for 
Hil there is no mention made of it in ancient writers. 

As to the rules of decorum and common praftices of 
civil life, I remark, as an exception to the general 
maxims of tlie Afiatics, that, amongft the Babylonians, 
the women were not fliut up in the inner apartnicnts. 
it appears, on the contrary, that they lived familiarly 
ivith the men. They were not only admitted to public 
icafts^'^ they were alfo permitted to fee ftrangers, and 
to cat with them '. Yet for all this the Babylonians had 

r Dan. c. 3. V. 5. ; Apocalypf. c. x8. v. zx. See alfo Q^Curt. I. 5' c. i. p. 

2 Xcnopb. Cyro'>. i. j. p. p, j.^. : Nicol. Damafccn. in excerpt. Vulef. p. 425. 

*» Diod. 1. X. p. 11a. ; Ammlan. Marccll. 1. 14. c. C. p. 406, 407. 

i Plaut. in. Pfcnd. aci. i. i<x*ii. r. v. 14.; Athcn. 1. ix. c. 9. p. 538. D. 

)c Dan. c. 5. V. z. ; Q. Curv 1. 5. c. i p. 271. 

i Q . Curt. h:o cU. 
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eunuchs, and even in- great numbers "". This conduft, I 
own, affords a contraft difficult enough to account for. 
But it is not the only inflance of the contradictions to 
be found in the manners of the different nations of this 
world. Let us now take a general view of the charac- 
ters and genius of the inhabitants of Babylon. 

The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophets, often ' 
reproaches them with great pride and hardnefs of heart, 
joined to an exceflive love of pleafure \ As to pride 
and vain-glory, this vice was not peculiar to the Baby- 
lonians. The orientals, in all times, feem to have been 
affefted with much haughtinefs and vanity. But thefe 
fentiments muft have Itill increafed amongft . the Ba- 
bylonians, from the ruin and the total defolation of 
the ancient empire of Aflyria. From that epocha they 
undoubtedly defcrved but too well the reproaches of 
pride and vanity which Ifaiah and the other prophets 
incefTantly make them. Thefe people were then intoxi- 
cated with the fplendor and formidable power of their 
monarchy. 

As to hard-heartednefs, it is clear from the fcripture, 
that this reproach is due to them, only for the m?mner 
they treated the Jews fubjefted to their dominion. They 
had, in this refpeft, cruelly abufed the advantages 
which God had given them over this ungrateful and 
unfaithful people «. Befides, I do not think that hard- 
nefs of heart was the charafteriftic and effence of the 
genius of the Babylonians. They appear, on the con- 
trary, to have been of a charafter mild and humane 
enough, fuch as is common to nations addiftedto plea- 
fures, and given up to voluptuoufnefs. I even think, 
that, independent of this refleftion, we may find a proof 
of what 1 advance in a cuflom whofe eflabliJfhment we 
muft attribute to fentiments of mildnefs and humanity. 
Every year, for five days of a certain month, they ce- 

>n % Kings, c. %o. V. »8. ; Dan. c. i. v. j. j Jof. antiq. 1. lo. c. i6. 
n Sec Ifahh, c. xj. v. ig, c. 14. v. 13. &c. c. 47. v. 6, 7, 8.; Apocalypfir, 
jC. 18. V. 3. 

^ Scefupri, book i. c. i. 
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lebrated at Babylon a feaft, during^ which the flave^t 
changed places with their mafters, having a right to 
Cpuimand, and to be ferved by them. They even chdfe 
one flave in every houfe, who, during all the tirne of 
the feaft, was held for the head of the family, and W6rc, 
in confequence, a diftinguifhed habit p. This cuftom 
appears to intimate a fund of mildnefs and principles of 
humanity very diftant from that harflirtefs with which 
tre know the ancients commonly treated their flaves ** 

It is not poffible to juftify the Babylonians equally 
from the accufation of an inordinate propenfity td plea- 
fures, and the mod extravagant debauchery. Babylon,- 
towards the end of the ages I now fpcak of, was gor- 
ged with riches. They produced the fame effefts there, 
as they have produced in all times amongft all nations^ 
diflfolutenefs and corruption of manners, the conftant 
train of luxury and effeminacy. The facred Wfitersi 
defcribe Babylon as a city plunged in the moft fhock- 
ing iewdnefs ^ \ and profane authors own, that there ne- 
ver was a more corrupted city ^ They made a particu- 
lar ftudy of all that could delight the fenfe and excite 
the moft (hameful paffions ^ After this portrait of the 
manners of Babylon, let us not wonder that we fee that 
city fo often defigned, in the allegorical language of 
the facred writers, under the name of the great whore^ 

Moft of the writei^ who have had occafion to fpeak 
of the Iewdnefs and licentioufnefs which reigned at Ba- 
bylon, have not failed to attribute the principal caufd 
of them to a religious ceremony obferved amongft thcfe 
people from time immemorial; a cuftom which, for that 
reafon, it is neceffary to lay open, with all the details 
and circumftances which hiftory has been able to tranf- 
mit to us upon this fubjeft. 

r Bcrof. apod Athcn. 1. 14. nxi. rt?. p. «^9. C. 

• I would not, hou'cver» affirm that the cortom I have hcfc fpoke of', had plycc? 
in the ages now to queftion. Tc miy have beer, only an imitation of the Saturnalia, 
aud introdnced among th« Babylonians aftcf the conquers oi Alexander. We 
know that Bcrofus is poftcrior to that event. 

<l Ifaiah, c. 13. v, ip.: Apocalyprc^ c. 18. v. 5. 

T Q. Cutl. 1. s. C. I. p. i7<« ^ Idi ibid. 

By 
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By a law, founded upon an oracle, it was ordained 
for ail women to repair once in their lives to the tem- 
ple of Venus, and there proftitute themfelves to ftran- 
gers ^. Here is the ceremonial which was obferved up- 
on thefe occafions. Every woman, on arriving at the 
temple of the goddefs, fat down,' having her head 
crowned with flowers. In that edifice, there were ma- 
ny galleries and windings where the ftranp;ers remain- 
ed, whom the love of debauchery never failed to draw 
thither in great numbers. They were permitted to 
chufe her they liked bed amongll all the women who 
came to fatisfy the law. The ftranger was obliged, 
when he accofted the objeft of his choice, to give her 
fome pieces of money, and to fay when he prefented 
it, " I implore for thee the goddefs Mylitta*/* He then 
led her to a retired place out of the temple, and fatis- 
fied his paflion. The woman could not reje6l the fum 
which was offered her, however fmall it might be, be- 
caufe it was a point of religion. Neither was fhe per- 
mitted to refufe the firft ftranger that offered himfelf. 
She was obliged to follow him, of whatever condition 
he might be " 

As foon as the women had fatisfied the law, they 
offered, according to the cuftom prefcribed, a facrifice 
to the goddefs, and then they were at liberty to return 
to their houfes ; for when a woman had once fet foot in 
the temple, (he was not permitted to leave it without 
having fulfilled the obligation impofed upon her by the 
law ^. 

This obligation, moreover, was not exaSly in force, 
except amon^It the common people, and thofc of low 
condition. Women diftinguifhed by their rank, their 
birth, or their riches, had found means to elude the 
law. They caufed themfelves to be carried in their lit- 
ter to the entrance of the temple; there, alter having ta- 
ken the precaution to fend back all their attendants, they 
prefented themlelves for a moment, and for form only^, 

t H<rr(xl I. I. n. icp. ; Strabo, 1. t6. p. io8f. 

• This is the name the Babylonians gave t« Venus. Kcrod«l. x. n. 199. 

u Herod. I. z. n. 199.', Strabo, 1. 16 p. loHx. 

X Herod, ibid. y Herod, ihid. 
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before the flatuc of the goddefs ; they then immediate- 
ly left the temple, and returned home. 

This religious cuftom, this obligation impofcd upon 
all women, of prollituting thepifelvcs publicly once in 
their lives, has been regarded, as I have already faid, 
by all the writers who have had occafion to treat of the 
manners of the Babylonians, as the perpetually fubfift- 
ing caufe and principle of the depravation and extreme 
licemioufnefs to which thefe people were abandoned. I 
dare affirm, however, that this cuftom, which at firft 
fight appears fo (hocking, owed perhaps its origin le& 
to corruption, and diforder, than to the ideas with which 
the ancients were prepoffefled on the fubjeft of the Di* 
vinity. Let us try to maintain this propofition. 

The ancients, whofe philofophical ideas were neither 
very juft nor very fublime, regarded the gods as beings 
in fomc fort jealous of the happinefs of men *. They 
were particularly perfuaded in regard to Venus, that 
this goddefs inftigated the fex to impurity and diforder •• 
It is for that rcaffon, that they ordinarily placed her 
temples without the cities «>. We fee alfo, that maids, 
and even widows intending fecond marriages, did not 
fail, before their nuptials, to offer facrifices to Venuis in 
order to render her propitious "" For I repeat it, the 
ancients were intimately perfuaded, that this goddefs 
delighted in throwing the fex into difordcrs and de- 
bauchery. 

From thefe fads, which are very certain and un- 
doubted, I think, that the law which, amongft the Ba- 
bylonians and other people <*, ordained women once in 
their lives to proftitute themfelves to a ftranger in 
the temple of Venus ; I think, I fay, that this law, far 
from having been cftablifhed to favour debauchery. 



» Herod. 1, I. n, 31. 1. 3. n. 40. 

a Sec Horn. Iliad, 1. 14. v. 30. ; Odyfl*. 1. 4. v. %6iy %€%, 5 Plut. t. 1. p. 1^6. 
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'/41. ; Parthen. Krot. c. 5. ; Schol. Horn. sd. Iliad. 1. 5. v. 4ix.; Valcr. Maxim. 
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b Vitruv. X. I. c. 7. ^ Pa«r. 1. z. c. 34. 

<l Sec Herod. 1. r. n. !p9. 5 -^iHan. van MIL I. 4. c. i. ; Strab?, I. u. p. 805.; 
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was on the contrary contrived to prevent it. Here are 
the reafons on which I think this opinion may be efta* 
blifhed. 

The authors of the law I fpeak of, convinced, that 
Venus was an envious and malevolent divinity, fought 
fuch means as they thought the moft proper to fecure the 
honour of the fex from the caprices and from the malig- 
nity of that goddefs. It was undoubtedly in the view of 
appeafmg and fatistying her, that they contrived the 
kind of facrifice I have fpoke of. They wanted fo to 
ranfom the virtue of th^ women, and infure their 
chaftity for ever, by caufing them to make one devia- 
tion, with which they flattered themfelves, that Venus 
would content hcrfelf, and, of confequencc, leave thefc 
viftims in tranquillity the reft of their life. 

I fliall again attribute to the fame principle, that is to 
fay, to the defire' of averting the influences of a malig- 
nant divinity, what we read of the <puftom they had itl 
many countries, of confecrating to proftitution a certain 
number of women and maids *. They wanted, in all 
appearance, to obtain by this kind of oflierxng, that all 
the reft of their women and maid« fliould lead a chaftc 
and regular life. 

I think, moreover, that we find a ftrong proof of 
what I advance upon the end and -motives of this infti- 
tution, in Juftin's manner of fpcaking of it. This au- 
thor fays, that, from time immemorial, it was a cuftoni 
in Cyprus to fend maids to the fea-fliore on certain 
days, there, by proftitution, to offer their virginity to 
Venus as a tpbutc they paid her for the reft of tneir 
life f . We may afllirm, that the Babylonians had the 
fame intention, when they contrived the religious cuftom 
which my readers have juft fcen. I draw a proof of it 
from the words which tnc ftrangcr accofting a woman^ 
was obliged to pronounce: *^ 1 implore for thee the 
*• goddefs Venus.** Does pot this form of prayer 
clearly indicate the end and motives of thcfe fmguhir 
fervices? What Herodotus adds immqdiately after, 

^ Strabo, 1. 5. p. 418. 1. xi. p. 805. 1. x&. p. 837. 

f Pro rcliqiia pudkttialihaminta Veuerl Jvluturau i. 18. c. 5. See alfo Augnfti", 
^ civic. Dei, 1. 4. c. 10. ' 
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completes what is neceffary to confirm the idea I have 
given of them. This great hiftorian has taken care to 
remark, that the women of Babylon having once fVilfiU 
led the obligation impofcd by the law, were not after 
that to be fcduced by any offer that could be made 
them s. ^lian lays as much of the women of Lydia, a 
country where the fame law was eftabliftied *». In fine, 
let us add, that, amongft the nations where it was cufto- 
mary to confecrate to proftitution, in the temple of 
Venus, a certain number of maids, there was pobody 
who did not think himfelf honoured by efpoufing themu 

Do not thefe fads fuffice to deftroy all the inferences 
which they would draw from the religious cuftom I 
have related, againft the manners of tht; Babylonians? 
If corruption did prevail ampngfl: thefe people, we 
ought to attribute it to quite another caufe, I even 
doubt whether depr^ivation of manners was carried tQ 
the utmoft exccf$ in the ages which employ us at pre^ 
fcnt. In my opinion, it was not till afterwardsL He- 
rodotus tells us, that, after the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, the inhabitants falling into indigence and mifery, 
made no fcruple of proftituting their daughters for pro- 
lit ^. Quintus Curtius fays as much. He even adds, 
tliat hufBands were not aihamed of abandoning their 
wives to ftra^igcrs for money ^ Eut what (^intus 
Curtius fays of the manners of the Babylonians, re- 
gards only the age of Alexander, an age diftant enough 
ironi thoi'e which are the objeft of this third part 
of our work. Then, according to Herodotus, the Ba- 
bylonians having been already a long time fallen from 
their ancient fplendpr, were become a people as vitious 
as contemptible. 

I have remarked in the preceding article, fpcak- 
ing of the Affyrians, that thefe people had known 
liow to unite bravery, and a tafte for the fciences, to the 
moft determined propenfity to luxury and voluptuouf- 
iicfs. We may fay as much of the Babylonians, sind 

g L. I, n. ipp. ^ V.ir. hift. 1. 4. c. i. 

i Strabo, 1 11. p. 905. ; V^l. Mixim. 1. a. c. 6. § 15.; Aw^iift. dc civit. Dei, 
1. 4. c, 10. 

k L. i.n. iptf. i L. 5. c, I. p. a*7i. 
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vith ftill more reafon. All antiquity has given tcfti- 
mony to their valour and military talents. Xenophon, 
a very competent judge in fuch a matter, fays exprcfely, 
that the eaft had no better foldiers than thofe of Chal- 
dea °. As to their exploits, the holy fcripture, ^n one 
hand, and profane hiftory on the other, fpeak too often 
of tiiem to leave any neceffity of infifting upoa^them. 
In the laft place, it \yas the Babylonisms who conjund- 
ly with the Medes tpok Nineveh, and deftroyed the 
empire of Aflyria *" ; a conquefl which I prefumc to have 
been fatal to thefe two nations; fmce, according to all 
appearance, it is from this epocha that luxury and cor- 
ruption of manners began to be introduced amongft 
them. I fhall examine this queftion more particularly 
in the article of the Medes °. 

As to the tafte of the Babylonians for the fciences^ 
we know, that, by the agreement of a great number of 
ancient writers, the honour of having found their firft 
principles, and given the firft precepts in them, was 
due to the Chaldeans ^ I do not think it neceflary to 
inflft further upon this fubjeft at prefent, having en- 
larged upon it elfewhere, giving an account of the dif- 
coveries and of the progrefs which the moft ancient na- 
tions had made in the fciences **. 

Neither is it neceffiry to fay much upon the genius 
of the Babylonians for the arts. What has been ihown 
before of the works and of the embellifhments of Ba- 
bylon, and of the (kill of the inhabitants in cafting me- 
tals ', joined to what has been juft faid of the luxury 
and magnificence of their drefs, puts it beyond a doubt, 
that there muft have been excellent artifts in all kinds 
at Babylon. I think we may affirm, that, for all that 
depends upon induftry and workmanlhip, the Baby- 
lonians yielded to no people that w^re then known. 

I finilh the draught of the character of the Babylo- 
nians by the'beft grounded reproach which can be 
made that nation. They were iingularly befptted with 

ni Cyrop. 1. 3. p. 150. 

n Sec fopra, book i. c. i. p. 5, & 7. o ^et iafni, art. 3. 

P Cjccro dc divinat. 1. 1. n. 41. j Diod. I. 2. p. f4x.; Strabo, I. i, p. 43, 
"i Supra, book 3. p. ^5, ^ j;^o. ^ .Supra, book a. c. x. p. tf i, 6x. 
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judicial aftrology, and, in general, much addided to 
occult fciences. The Chaloeans, whom we ought to 
regard as the learned of Babylon, employed themfclves 
in aftronomy only with a view of reading in the ftars 
the deftinies of men and of empires. They pretended 
to have attained it ; and it is impoffible to carry credu- 
lity higher in that refpeft, tnan it was carried by the 
Babylonians ^ It appears further, that, not content 
with feeking to penetrate the dark clouds of futurity, by 
ftudying the different afpefts of the flars and planets, 
the Chaldeans were greatly addicted to forceries and 
inchantments. The ftudy of magic, after that oSf judi- 
cial aftrology, was their principal occupation ^ They 
boafted themfelves able to avert misfortunes whicn 
threatened, and procure all good fortune, by tlieir ex- 
piations, their facrifices, and their magical ceremonies^ 
The Eternal, by the voice of his prophets, often derides 
that blind confidence which the Jbabylonians placed in 
their magi and in their aftrologers ', a confidence which 
all profane authors equaUy atteft. Thefe reproaches fo 
often and fo generally repeated, make it certain, that 
the Babylonians were an exceflivcly credulous and fu- 
perftitious nation. This is moreover a weaknefs to 
which the Afiatics appear in all ages to have been 
particularly fubjeft. There is no country which, even 
in our days, prefents fuch a jumble of fuperttittons and 
religious praftices, each more extravagant and more 
ridiculous than the other. 

From all the different traits that I have thrown toge- 
ther under this article, it refults, that the Babylonians, 
in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, were a very 
polilhed,^ brave, and ingenious people, with great taltc 
and talents for the arts and fciences ; but withal very 
vain-glorious, greatly addifted to luxury and plcafure ; 
in fine, very fuperltitious and very credulous} vices 

i" Sfc ir^ab, c. 47. V. 13. ; CIrc»> dc divinat. paffim.; Diod. 1. t. p. 141, &c. 

^ Ifaiah, c. 47. v. 9, xi.j Ezck. c. 21. v. ai.j Dan. c. 1. v. zo. c. i. v. x. c. 
J. V. 7. 

J Diod. L a. p. i4i- '»c- '-jnlcy hiftoria philofophix, part xx. fcft. i, ix. 6^ 
;i, aj. » Sec J!:.i :h, r. 47. v. li, 15. 
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which, I have already faid, did not form the particular 
charader and genius of the Babylonians, but in' general 
that of all the eaftern nations. What in that rcfpeft 
they were in all times, they ftill continue to be at this 
day. . 

A R T I C L E in. ' 

Of the Medes. 

WE have handed down to us a good many particu- 
lar and dire£k informations relating to the man- 
ners of the Medes, and we are ftill more enabled to 
judge of them by confidering thofe of the Perfians, of 
which very minute details are to be found in the writers 
of antiquity. In effeft, it is certain, that the Perfians had 
borrowed from the Medes that luxury and effeminacy 
which difgraced them fo much in the latter times of 
their empire y. Thus the fafts which antiquity has 
tranfmitted concerning the manner that the Perfians 
lived in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, may 
equally ferve to give us a very juft- idea of the manners 
and cuftoms of the Medes. 

The Medes were originally a very fimple and unpo- 
liflied people. The firfl notice that hiftory takes of 
them, is to tell us that they were fubjefted by the 
Affyrians under the reign of Ninus ^. We fee them 
fupport that fubjeftion patiently for many ages, and 
afterwards throw off the yoke, without knowing very 
well how or at what time thefe people obtained their 
deliverance from the dominion of the Affyrians ". 

Whatever may have been the epocha and circum- 
ftances of this famous revolution, the Medes, after fon)e 
years of confufion and anarchy, elefted a king ^. This 
prince, named Dejoees, applied himfelf to civilize his 
new fubjcfts, He built Ecbatana, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom, and even cmbellifhed it with a 

y Herod. I. I. n. I35«; Xcnophon. Cyrop. palOin.; Strabo, 1. ii. p. 797, 

& TpS. 
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good deal of magnificence *'. We may judge, that to 
general Dejoccs had a gyeat tafte for pomp and (hew. 
It is evident from all his coriduft ^ ; and it is probable 
that he infpired his fubjefts with the fame fentiments. 
This however is all we can fay of the manners of the 
Medes during the reign of Dejoces. Hiftory has tranf- 
mitted nothing particular concerning them. 

From that cpocha, that is, fram the year 710 before 
Jefus Chrift, the hiftory of the Medes begins to clear up, 
and be better known to us. We fee a train of kings fuc- 
ceed each other for two hundred years, till the moment 
that Cyrus united in his own perfon the crowns of Media 
and Perfia. It is mthe reign of Aftyages, grandfather of 
this prince, and of Cyaxares, thelaft king of the Medes, 
that we are about to cdnfider the manners of that na- 
tion. 

Of all the nations fpoke of by the writers of antiquity, 
the Medes are thofe who appear to have been the moft 
exclaimed againft for their luxury, th<rir pageantry, and 
their effeminacy *. The luxury of thefe people (hone 
principally in the fumptuoufnefs and magnificence of 
their drefs. They wore long flowing robes with large 
hanging fleeves. Tliis fort of drefs was .very graceful; 
and as it was in general very full and flowing it was 
very proper to conceal the defefts of the fliape ^ . '^Thefe 
robes were moreover woven with different colours, each 
more fliining than the other, and richly embroidered 
with gold and filver s As to the head-drefs, the Medes 
let their hair grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, 
or kind of pointed cap, very magnificent ^ They were, 
befides, loaded with bracelets, gold chains, and neck- 
laces adorned with precious flones «. The Medes, in 
fine, carried their nicenefs in drefs fo far as to tinge 

c Herrvl. I. t. n. 98. d ?ec id. ibid. 

^ Sec Athcn. I ix. p. st». ; Tertwllian. de culm femin. 1. i. p. f^x. 
r Xcnopli. Cyrop. I. 8. p. ixx. ; Died. 1. x. p. 1 19. j Juflin. 1, i.e. x. 1. 41. 
c. X. Str»bo, 1. II. p. 797. 

S Herod, i. i. n. 11 r Xcnoph. -Cyrop. I. 8. p. \x6, 

*» Xcnoph. 1. 8. p. 1x7.; Plut, dc Tort. Akx. p. 319, 330, 

i Id. ibid. 
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their eyes and eyebrows, paint their faces, and mingle 
artificial with their natural hair^t. Such was the attire 
of the men. As to that of the women, we can lay no- 
thing certain about it. Ancient writers give us no 
lights into this article. They only tell us, that in Media 
the fex was remarkably beautiful K 

The luxury of the table amongft the Medes was 
equal to that of drefs. In a feaft which Aftyages gave 
to Cyrus, there was the utmoft profufion, as well in 
the quality as the variety oL cookery and diVerfity of 
meats °. Wt fee alfo, thai thcfe people employed the 
precaution of effaying the drink that was prefented to 
the king. The cupbearer, before he prefented the cup, 
poured fome 'drops into the hollow of his left hand, and 
tailed it ■. 

It would be curious enough to know, in what prc- 
cifely confifted the delicacy and magnificence of the 
Medes in refpe£t to the luxury of the table. But I al- 
ready faid, that ancient writers have entered into no de- 
tail upon this article. I am of opinion, that no very ' 
high idea Ihould be formed of the talent of thefe peo- 
ple for the elegance and delicacy of good cheer. I 
judge fo firom the manner of eating in ufc at this day 
throughout all the caft. We know that the art of 
cookery is there in very narrow bounds ; and I think, 
that in this refpedk it has been the fame in all times. 
For, as I have more than once had occafion to obferve, 
cuftoms have varied very little amongft the orientals. 

However that may be, debauches at table were ex- 
ceffive amongft the Medes. They got drunk at it very 
frequently. The monarchs were no more referved up- 
on this article than the loweft of their fubje£ts». Hifto- 
ry has preferved one inftance of their intemperance, 
too ftriking to be paffcd over in filence. In the war 

k Xenoph. Cyrop; 1. i. p. 5, This fort of ptint conCried in a cUrk colour, 
with which die ancients tinged thdr eyebrows and eyelids,- to make their cyoe 
appear larger and more lively. 

I Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 5. p. 50. ; Aaabas, 1. 3. p. 130. , 

m Xenoph . Cyrop. 1. 1. p. 5. ^ Xehofih. Cyrop. X, i. p. tf. 

o Xenoph, 1. i. p. tf. 
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which Cyaxarcs, the laft of the Median kings, made a- 
gainll the Babylonians, Cyrus, who had joined his arms 
to thofe of that prince, finding a favourable occafion of 
beating the enemy, fet out at night, at the head of all 
the cavalry. Cyaxares, on tlie contrary, paffed that 
fame night in a debauch, and carried it fo far as to get 
drunk with all his principal officers p. 

Mufic, amongft the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleafurcs of the table. They fung and played free- 
ly upon inftruments. The monarchs themfelves took 
part in this diverfion, and^generally in :\11 that could 
animate feftal jollity *i. Dancing .alfo may be reckoned 
amongft the pleafures of the Medes ; they gave into it 
with great ardour and traufport'. 

Hunting was alfo one of the exercifes which employ- 
ed tlie fovereigns of Media the moft agreeably. In or- 
der to take this pleafure with the more facility, they 
had even taken care to inclofe large parks, in which 
were kept lions, boars, leopards, and flags ^ 

It is impoffible to fay any thing certain of the man- 
ner in which the houfcs of the Medes may have been 
* built. We can only conjecture, that thefe people made 
a great part of the decorations of their edifices confift 
in the diverfity of colours with which they painted them 
on the outfide. I think I may propofe this conjedlurc 
from what Herodotus relates of the walls of Ecbatana. 
That city was inclofed with feven circuits of walls, dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner, as that, from without, the firft 
did not intercept the view of the entablature of the fe- 
cond, the fecond of the third, and fo on of the reft. 
The battlements of the firft wall were painted white, 
thofe of the fecond black, of the third purple, of the 
fourth blue, of the fifth orange; and of the two laft 
circuits, the battlements of one was gilded with filver, 
the other with gold ^ From thefe fafts I imagine, that 

P Xenpb. Cyrop. 1. 4. p, 6i, 

n Xcnoph. Cyrop. 1. i. p. c. 1. 4. p. 6x. ^ Tbkl. 1. i. p. 5. 

f Ibid. I. I. p. 7, ii, & p. t L. I. n. p8, 
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the Medes were probably in ufe to paint the outfide of 
their houfes with different colours ; a cuftom which We 
know to be praftifed at this day in feveral countries. 

As td the interior decoration of apartments amongtl: 
thefe people, we can fpeak of it but imperfeftly. Only 
I think we may affirm, that t^peftry was in ufe amongtt 
the Medes. This fort of furniture was in^ efFeft known 
to the Perfians"; and we know that the Perfians had 
borrowed from the Medes all that could contribute to 
luxury and magnificence ^. ^ We may even fay that ta-i 
peftry could not be merely a matter of luxury amongft 
the Medes. Media i& in general a pretty '^cold countr)% 
and for that reafon the cuftom of lining apartments 
with tapeftry muft have been both very ufcful and Very 
neceffary. 

At the court of Ecbatana fhone particularly that 
pomp and magnificence of which ancient writers give 
us fo high an idea. If their teftimony is to be admit- 
ted, it was even from the Medes that moft of the eaftern 
nations had borrowed the ceremonial which was ob- 
fervcd at the courts of the fovereigns o ft hat part of the 
world '. We may judge of the exterior pomp that fur- 
rounded the perfon of the kings of Media, by that fu- 
perb cavalcade of which Cyrus thought fit to give a 
ipeftacle to his newly-conquered fubjefts. The pre- 
parations of that feaft were entirely ordered according 
to the cuftoms of the Medes *. In fine, we fhall form 
a ftill higher idea of the grandeur and fumptuoufnefs 
which reigned at the court of the fovereigns of Media, 
if we recollect the manner that the writers of antiquity 
fpeak of the magnificence which flione at the court of 
the kings of Perfia; for, as 1 have already laid, the ce- 
remonial obferved at the court of the kings of Perfia, 
was only an exaft and faithful imitation of that of the 
kings of Media. 

u Plut. iji Themift. p, ixC, 1x7. ; In Artax. p. toztf. j TertunUn. dc cultii 
(^nnin. I. i. p. 151. 

^ >trabo, I. IX. p. 707, ; Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 141. 

y Strabo, 1. ir. p. 797, & 798. '• Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. i itf, 5cc. 
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It is alfo from the Medes that the Pcrfians had re* 
ceivcd that profound veneration which they felt for the 
perfons of their kings*. The rcfpeft which the Medesi 
bore their fovereign was fuch, that they durft not fpit, 
nor even laugh in his prefencc ^. His orders were al- 
ways fpeedily and punflually executed. 

The hiftory of the Medes is not enough known for 
us to be able to fpeak with any exaftnefs of the cuftomft 
which they obferved rn the ordinary courfe of civil Kfe^ 
I ihall only remark in the manners of this people, one 
fmgularity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantcMis 
of Media, polygamy was not only permitted, it wag . 
even authorifed by an exprefs law, which orduned 
every inhabitant to marry and maintain at l^aft feven 
wives. In other cantons it was precifely the. contrary. 
A woman was allowed to have matiy hulbands, and 
they looked with contempt on thofe who had Icfe than 
five^ 

As to the particular character of the M^des, wip may 
affirm it in general to have been very brave and very 
warlike, I have already faid, that they pafled for the 
jfirlt people of Afia who had introduced 4ifciptine into 
armies ^. We know alfo, that the M^des had taught 
the Perfians the art of war, and particularly, to handle 
the bow and the javelin with dexterity *» 

I do not think, that the Medes ever made themfelvcs 
very remarkable for ikill in the fciences. My authority 
for thinking fo, is, that they are n^ wher^ quoted in 
the number of nations amopgft whom the fciences wcr? 
anciently feeu to flourifh. 

As tQ arts and manufadurcs, it is to be prefume4» 
tiiat whatever related to them was carefully fought out 
by the Med^'s, \x. c^\mqx even be doubled, ^tcr wh?^^ 



* Strabo, 1. n. p. 797. h Herod. 1. t. n. 5^51. 

^ Strabo, 1. 11. p. 798. To this day in feveral cantons of India wopien ar^ 
]:^rinicted to have many i.un>ands. Voyage de Franc. Pyrard, p. %7.4»; Lctcr. 
cdif. I, 10, p at. 

d .Supra, book 5. c. z. p. z(4. « Strabo, 1. xi. p. 7p7. 
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wc have feen of their ruling taftc for pomp and magni- 
ficence, luxury and cftemina^cy. 

I fliould think as to the reft, that vam-glory and effe- 
minacy, vices which the Medes are fo often taxed with 
by all the writers of amiquityj did not begin to be in- 
troduced into that nation, and to corrupt its manners, 
till after the dcftru£lidn of the empire of iUTyria* Till 
that time, the Medes did not forni a monarchy power- 
ful and opulent enough to abandon themfelves to luxury 
and plesrfures. Befides, before this event they faw 
themfelves furrounded on all fides with powerful and 
warlike enemies, (the Aflyrians and Babylonians), who 
forced, them to be vigilant and attentive, to avoid be- 
coming quickly their prey. The Medes in this pofition . 
had too many meafures to^uard, and too many precau- 
tions to take, to allow them to abandon themfelves with 
exccfa to luxury and fenfuality. But the monarchs of. 
Media, by overturning the throne of Nineveh, deliver- 
ed themfelyes^rom a dangerous neighbourhood, which 
however was neceflary to render tneir fubjefts aftive 
and vigilant* In fine, the riches with which thefe princes 
and their troops glutted themfelves at the fack ot Nine- 
veh) and, above all, the daily and habitual communica- 
tion with a foft and voluptuous people, fuch as were 
then the Aflyrians, corrupted their manners, and made 
them foon degenerate from thofe of their anceftors. 
What gave the finifhing ftroke to the Medes, was their 
union and incorporation with the Pcrfians under Cyrus. 
From that epocha, there is no more mention of the 
Med^s in hiftory. 

CHAP, H, 

Of the J^gyptianu 

IN the preceding volume, ^nd even in this one, Ihave 
laid before my readers, under different articles, all 
that might concern the laws, arts, fciences, manners 
^nd g\^ftoms of the Egyptians. But J d^ferrqd till now 

the 
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the rcfuming all thefe different objefts, and the bring- 
ing them under one and <he fame point of view, to 
draw, in confequence, one general and coUeftive pic- 
ture of the charafter of the Egyptians, and to make 
known the particular genius of that nation. I take 
this to be the place to prefent at one view, and under 
the fame afpcft, all the different traits that antiquity 
may have furnifhed upon this objeft. I Ihall explain 
then in few words, the idea I have been able to form 
of the Egyptians, and fhall trace from faftsthe charafter 
of this people, fo boafled of in all ages. 

The Egyptians- rendered themfelves famous in anti- 
quity by their laws, their arts, and their fciences. In 
effeft, that nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in 
confequence, fome early difcoveries, and even a pretty 
rapid progrefs in feveral branches of the art§ and 
fciences. ^fhis merit fhould not be denied the Egyp- 
tians: but otherwife, I fee nothing that can fervc to 
diftinguifh them in a manner very advantageous ; I even 
think myfelf authorifed to refufe them the greatefl part 
of the eulogies that have been always fo liberally be^ 
flowed upon them. 

The Eg}'ptians did invent fome arts and fome fciences, 
but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their 
difcoveries to perfedlion. I have cxpofed their want of 
tafle, and 1 venture to fay of talent, in architefture, in 
fculpture, and in painting ^ .' Their manner of praftifing 
pbylic was abfurd and ridiculous ». The knowledge 
thcv had of aftronomy and geomeiry, was but very im- 
pcrteCt. Their dii'coveries are far enough from enter- 
ing into any comparifon v/ith thofe which the Greeks 
made afterwards in thefe two fciences In fine, the 
r.gyptians have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent 
ibr commerce, or for the marine and art military. 

As to civil laws and political conftitutions, the Egyp- 
tians had indeed fome very good ones ; but otherwife 
th-jre rcigikd in their government a multitude of abufes 

f Supra, booj: ^, c. i. ? i^ev* part 2. book 3. c. i. art. i, 

and 
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and eflential defefts, authorifed by tlie laws and by their 
fundamental principles of government ^ 

As to the manners and cuftoiiis of this people, we 
have feen to what a height indecency and debauchery 
were carried in their pubUc feafts and religious cere- 
monies ». The public cult which a nation fixes to ho- 
nour the Deity, bears the flamp of that nation's cha- 
rafter; neither was the morahty of the Egyptians ex- 
tremely pure ; we may even affirm, that it offended a- 
gainft the firft rules of reftitude and probity. We fee, 
that the Egyptians bore the higheft blame of covetouf- 
nefs, of ill faith, of cunning, and of roguery ^. 

It appears to me to refult from all thefe fafts, that 
the Egyptians were a people induftrious enough, but as 
to the reft, without tafte, without genius, without dif- 
cernment. A people who had only ideas of grandeur 
ill underftood, and whofe progrefs in all the different 
parts of human knowledge never rofe beyond a flat me- 
diocrity. Knavifh into the bargain, and crafty, foft, 
lazy, cowardly, and fubmiffive ; and who having per- 
formed fome exploits to boaft of in diftant times, were 
ever after fubjefted by whoever would undertake to 
fubdue them. A people, again, vain and foolilh enough 
to defpife other nations without knowing them ^ Su- 
perftitious to excefs "^, Angularly addifted to judicial 
aftrology °, extravagantly befotted with an abfurd and 
monftrous theology *>. Does not this reprefentation 
Sufficiently authorife us to fay, that all that fcience, that 
wifdom, and that philofophy, fo boafted of in the Egyp- 
tian priefts, was but impofture and juggling, capable of 
impofing only on people fo little enlightened, or fo 
ftrongly prejudiced, as were anciently the Greeks \\\ 
favour of the Egyptians * ? 

Let us remark neverthelefs, that even admitting the 

h Supra, book x. c. 4. p 17, &c. i See part x. book 6. c. 2. 

k Sec PUto dc rep. 1. 4. p, <54». de leg. I. s. p. 85*. ; Stephan. Byfaat. voce 
hiyM'jf[(^i p. 38. ; Suidas, tocc Aiyvyftted^ftfj t. i. p. 643, • 

1 Sec Herod. 1. x. n. 41, *" Sec part. t. book 6,c. a. 

n See Herod. 1. a. n. 81. ; Dbd. I. i. p. 91, & px.; Cicero dc divinat. 1. t. 
n. I. i Piui. conviv. f.-.p. p. 249. A. o See part x. book 6. c a. 

• Scc'a^a philofoph. t. i. p, S19, &c. 634, &c.; Conringlus dchermet. mcL. 
!. !► c. iz. J !r:ciicr!one amocnitat. lir.cr. c. 7. p. ijo. 
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tcftimony of the ancients, the eulogies they have bctti 
pleafed to pour upon Egypt, rcfpecl only her laws, her 
police, her arts, and her mathematical knowledge; but 
fall not at all upon thofe produdions which belong pro- 
perly to genius and taftc. Neither Greece nor Rome 
have ever praifed the eloquence, the poetry, the mafic, 
the architefture, the fculpture, the painting of the 
Egyptians. I Ihall fay as much of what concerns an ob- 
jeft much more eflential, medicine. We fee, that nei- 
ther the Romans nor the Greeks ever vaunted of the 
knowledge of thefe people in navigation, commerce, or 
the art military. 1 fee nothing then but the philofophi- 
cal and moral ideas of the Egyptians, which antiquity 
feems to have held in fome efteem; but beyond that, I 
think 1 have good grounds for maintaining, that the 
Egyptians had but very confufed notions, and very im- 
perfcft ideas of all the other objefts of human know- 
ledge. 1 ftiould be greatly tempted to compare this na- 
tion with the Chinefe. I think a good deal of rcfera- 
blance and conformity is to be perceived between one 
people and the other *• 

CHAR III. 

Of the Grecians. 

IN that infinite number of different people which an- 
ciently inhabited Greece, I fee only two, the Lace- 
daemonians and the Athenians, whofe manners and cu- 
ftoms deferve a particular attention. The others offer no 
facts fufficiently flriking, nor any varieties important 
enough, to engage us to dwell upon them. With very 
little difference, we may judge of the inclinations and 
cuftoms of all the Greeks, by the manners and by the 
way of living of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. In 
the pifture which I am about to prefent, 1 fhall ufe the 
fame method as I have already done in other articles ; 

♦ To make an eftimate of the arts, fcicnces, laws, police, and morals of th 
Chinefe, fee Aofoi^'a voyage, book 3. c. 10. 
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that IS, I fhali fpeiak of them very fummarily. Longer 
details would be ufelefs, and would only multiply repeti- 
tions. That matter has been fufficiently treated of in 
many works, which are in the hands of all the world. 

ARTICLE L 

Of the Lccedamoniani. 

THERE are very few nations amohgft whom the 
legiflature,has attended to the Regulation of man- 
ners and of the ordinary cuftoitis of civil life, by pofi- 
tive laws. The Lacedaemonians are to be placed in the 
fmall number of people, who have had a code fqr their 
manners and their cuftoms. The ordinances of Ly- 
curgus take in equally the general police of Sparta, and 
the adkions of its inhabitants in private life. We are fo 
well inftrufted in the aufterity and rigidity of the dif- 
cipline to which the Spartans were bound up, that I do 
not think it neceffary to infift upon it. It is fufEcient to 
fay, that the mod indiflFerent aftions were not free at 
Sparta, nobody had power to regulate his life by his 
own will, every thing to the flighteft fteps was fubjeft- 
cd to one common and uniform rule p. 

A Spartan was not permitted, for example, to marry 
when he thought proper, to fee his wife when he chofe, 
nor to abide with her as long as he would wifli 'J. Nei- 
ther was he at liberty to drels for himfelf the kind of 
food he liked, nor to eat in private. Every inhabitant 
was obliged to take his repaft in the public halls, and 
to content himfelf with what was there ferved up. The 
tables were each of about fifteen covers. They eat their 
feparate mefTes, feated without regard to eafe '. 

The kings of Sparta thcmfelvcs were obliged to this 

P Sec Xenoph. dc republ. Laced, p. 395. 5 Pint in Lycurg. p. 54. 

<i XenQph. p. 393*9 Pint, in Lyairg. p. a8. 

>* Athcn. 1. 4. p. 141.; Scnr« ad i£ncid. 1. 7. v. 17^. 
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kind of life. Agis having returned from gaining a 
great vi6lory over the Athenians, thought he might fup 
at home with his wife. He fent in confequence for his 
commons. The Polemarchs refufed it him, and he was 
obliged to go eat at the public table ^. . 

Neither fenfuality nor gluttony found there their gra- 
tifications. The meats they ferved ^ere neither choice 
nor nicely cooked. They confifted of bread and wine, 
chcefe, dried figs, and fome morfels of flefti meat 
coarfely dreffed ^ ; and even of them they prefented to 
the guefts only the quantity abfolutely neceffary for the 
necefCties and for the fupport of life "• To appear too 
fat and too well fed, was not allowed at Lacedaemon. 
A Spartan who was found in over good cafe, was fc- 
verely puniftied and correfted of it *. After having cat 
and drunk very foberly, they returned home in the 
dark, for it was exprefsly forbid to be lighted home at 
Sparta y. 

The Spartans maintained the fame limitations and 
the fame coarfenefs in their drefs as at their tables. Win- 
ter and fummer they wore the fame kind of clothing, 
which was very ihort and very fimply made up «. They 
did not ihave, but, on the contrary, affefted to wear 
very long and bu/liy beards*. Their greateft finery 
confifted in the beauty of their hair. The Spartans 
wore it very long, and took extremely great care of it ^. 
Their manner ot dreflSng it was to divide it equally on 
each fide of the head ^ The Spartans were otherwifc 
very dirty and flovenly about their perfons, being al- 

f ^.lian. vor. hift. 1. i. c. 34. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 45, 46. 

f riut. ibid. p. 4<J» 

The mod exquifite of all thefe difhcs was a kind of pottage known in antiquity 
by the name of black broth. Wc cannot, at this day, define exactly what this 
fort of ragout was. But to judge of it by what ancient authors fay, the bUck 
broth of the Spartans muft have l)een but a forry kind of food. See Cicer. Taf- 
cuUn. 1. 5. n. 34*; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 146. 

u Plot. p. 45, 415. 

3c ^lian. var. hift. I. 14. c. 7. ^ Plut. p. 4^. 

* Thucyd. I. x. p. 7.; Plut. t. x. p. X37.; Xenoph. p. 394, & 397. 

» Plut. t. 2. p. Z3X. £. Sec Mcurf. mifccll. Lar. I. i.e. i^. 

b Herod. 1. 7. n. io8.; Strabo, J. 6. p. 4x5. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 53.; Pauf. 
1. 7. c. 14- 

<: Plut. in Lycurg. p. s 3. 
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lowed to bathe and perfume themfelves only on certain 
days prcfcribed. However, they were obliged to keep 
their clothes unrent and in good condition; for they did 
not fail to punifli thofc who appeared not to take care 
enough of them **• 

The Spartans were neither more free nor more nice 
m their houfes and ftimiture, than in their board and 
drefs. We may judge of it by an ordinance which Ly- 
curgus had made on that article. It bore, that the 
ceilings of houfes ihould be made with an axe, and the 
doors by a faw, without the aid of any other tool *• 
Such houfes as the legiflator intended, exempted the 
inhabitants of Sparta from luxury and expence. In 
efFeft, as Plutarch judicioufly obferves, there is no man 
fo foohfti as to carry into houfes fo coarfely built as 
thofe I fpeak of, either (lately beds, purple coverlets and 
tapeftry, veffels of gold and filver, or, in a word, any 
kind of magnificence ^. 

The pleafures and amufcments of the Spartans were 
anfwerable to all this. Their diverfions were the moft 
ferious and of the leaft variety. The Spartans knew 
no amufements but hunting and the diflferent exercifes 
of the body ; and under this name I comprehend dancing, 
which was, properly fpeaking, amongft thefe people only 
a kind of military excrcife «. The Spartans had alfo a 
kind of mufic; but very fimple, not to fay very rude**- 
Befides, all that can properly be called pleafures and 
amufcments were baniflied Sparta K They would not 
even permit theatrical reprefentations % which were the 
delight of all the other cities of Greece. 

The private and particular occupations of the Spar- 
tans were, if poffible, more limited and more reftrained 
than were their pleafures and amusements. The citizens 

d Pint. t. %. p. 50, zt7, %i9'\ Xenoph. p. 396.} i£lian. var. hift. i. 14. c. 7. 
^ Plut. in Lycurg, p. 47. f Ibid. 

S Pluc. p« 54. ; Xenoph. p. 395. 

h Plut. p. 54.5 Arift. de rep. I. 8. c. 5.; Quintiliao. inftit. 1, i.e. xo.; 
^lian. I. IX. c. 50. 

I Plato dc leg. 1. I. p. 77J. P. 
^ Plut. iodic. JLac.p. 139. 
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of Sparta, could know neither domeftic economy, nor 
bufinefs, nor law-fuits, as all their goods were iQ 
common, and as befides they never meddled with com* 
mercc, every kind of traffic being exprcfely forbid 
them ». This is not all ; they could exercife no me- 
chanic art, not even cultivate their lands. This 
care was left entirely to Haves ^. As to the fcicnces 
and belles letters, we know that they never were held 
in honour amongft the Spartans. Thefc people learn- 
ed nothing but what was abfolutely neceflary to be 
known for the neceffities of civil life ». We may there* 
fore affirm, that the Spartans, according to the inten« 
tion of Lycurgus, were extremly idle the greatcft part 
of their lives. Accordingly, we fee that they paiSed 
their time in difcourfe, and converfing m the common 
halls, where they aflembled every day on that account^; 
and even the fubjeft of their cohycrfations was limited 
and regulated by the laws. They could only treat of 
certain matters ^ Such was the life of the Lacedemo- 
nians, which gave room for this bon n\ot fo famous in 
antiquity. They boafted to Algibiades, the contempt 
which the Lacedaemonians (hewed for death. " I do 
*' not wonder at it,*' faid he ; " it is the only means they 
" have of freeing themfclyes of that perpetual irkfome- 
^^ nefs and conftraint which is caufed by the hfe they arc 
*^ obliged to lead *^." The Spartans were condemned tp 
that fad and auftere life from the inftant of their birth. 
For fathers and mothers were not intrufted with the 
education of their children. They were obliged to place 
them as foon as bom in the hands of a certain number 
of perfons appointed to the care of their bringing up. 
All the children of Sparta were, in confequence, fed, 
clothed, and Iqdgcd, in a word, brought up in a uni- 
form manner. Nothing, moreover, could be more 
, hard and rigid than tl]^p education they receive^. They 

I See fupra, book 4. chap. 3. p. 1$^, 

n> Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54. j Xliao. var. hift. 1. 13. c. 19. 

n Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50. o Jbid. p. 54, & iS. 

P See Plut. ibid. p. 45, 51, si, 

^ 4niaa. vir hift. 1. 13. c. 38. Sec alfo. AAcn. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 138. 
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never allowed them more than one very flight and very 
flender meal, fcarce fufficienttofupportthem. They were 
forced to go continually without fhoes and ftockings, 
covered in all feafons with a fimple cloak. For the moft 
part, they were even forced to perform their exercifes 
entirely naked* They were befides very ill lodged, and 
deprived of every kind of amufement and recreation, 
which is cuftomary to allow youth. In fchool they 
continually propofed grave queftions, which they were 
obliged to anfwer juftly and quickly. If not, they might 
expeft to be punifhed grievoufly, and without mercy. 
It is thus that children at Sparta were held in perpetual 
confinement and conftraint, without being able to find 
any place where they might be a fingle moment with- 
out fomebody after them to check and^to chaftifc fe- 
verely even the flighted faults \ 

The pedantic rigour of the Spartan difcipline had but 
too much influence on the manners of the inhabitants. 
It had made them contraft a harfli aiid fevcrc charader, 
let us even fay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no 
other proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to 
their flaves, fo well known in antiquity by the nanie; of 
Helots *. They treated them with more hardncfs and 
barbarity than a civilized nation would treat brute 
hearts f. 

llieir matters were eXprefsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to fell them out of the territory of Laconia^ 
The Spartans carried their cruelty fo far, as to oblige 
the Helots to receive a certain number of laflies every 
year, without having deferved them, only with a view 
of keeping them in mmd of their obedience. If any one 

^ Xenoph. de rq>. Laced, p. 393, 394, 395. ; PluL in Lycnrg. p. 45, 50, 51.; 
Cicero, Tufcul. 1. 2. n. 14. 

* The origin of the name Helots was probably this. Helos was ao ancient city 
of Laconia, which, under feme pretence, the Spartans attacked, and, on ihcir be- 
coming maOers of it, they reduced ail the inhabitants of it to flavcry. The 
Spartans, in procefs of time, by new conquers making new flaves, they called 
^hem all Hehts. Thus this particnbr name became a general denomination for 
all who were afterwards reduced to Ifavcry amoni^ft the Spartans. Sec Acad, 
^cs infcript. t. 13. m. p, z8i. ^ 

f See Plut. in Lycurg. p. 57.; Athen. 1. <5. p. l.^%, A. 1. 14. p. tfsy, 

f Acad, dcs infcript. t. 13, M. p. 175. 
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of thefe unhappy flavcs feemed, by his advantageous 
mien, or the beauty of his fhape, to rife above the con- 
dition he was bom in, they put him to death ; and his 
matter was fined, in order that he might take care, that, 
by his ill treatment of the reft of his flaves, none of 
them might thereafter offend the eyes of the Spartans 
by their exterior qualities. A cap and a coat of dogs 
(kin was all the clothing of the Helots. They could 
punifh them for the fmalleft fault; and however inhu- 
mane was the treatment they met with, thefe unhappy 
flavcs had no power to reclaim the authority of the 
laws. Such was the excefs of their mifery, that they 
were at the fame time the flaves of the public and di 
pritate people. They were lent in common. In fine, 
for the height of contumely and abafement, the Helots 
were often forced to drink to intoxication, and in that 
condition were expofed to the eyes of the young peo- 
ple, in order to infpire them with horror for a vice 
which fo much degrades human nature. 

The Spartans even often joined perfidy to cruelty to 
deftroy thefe unhappy viftims, when their number in- 
creafing too much gave caufe to fear their undertaking 
fome enterprife. Hiftory informs us, for example, that, 
on a certain occafion, the Lacedaemonians, anxious a- 
bout the number of Helots which were difperfed 
throughout the ftate, and feeking to get rid of them 
without rifk, pretended to give freedom to many of 
them, in order, as they faid, to incorporate -them after- 
wards in the troops. Under this pretext, they gave 
out, that the moft robuft and moft valiant of the Helots 
had only to prefent themfelves to be inroUed. On this 
news, a multitude aflembled full of courage and of 
good-will. Amongft thofe who offered themfelves, 
they picked out two thoufand whom they regarded as 
the moft capable of any great enterprife. They crown- 
ed tliem on the fpot with flowers, and led them in great 
pomp into the temples of Sparta; but foon after thefe 

two 
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two thoufand Helots difappeared, without its ever being 
known what became of them ". 

On another occafion, fome Helots, condemned to 
death for we know not what crime,, took refuge at 
Taenaros, a promontory of Laconia, where Neptune 
had a temple greatly revered. The ephori were not 
afraid to drag them thence, and lead them to execu- 
tion. That adion has appeared (hocking even to pro- 
fane authors. They all looked upon the earthquake 
which then happened, the moft horrible that had been 
heard of, as the effeft of the refentment of Neptune a- 
gainft the Spartans, who had dared to violate the afylum 
of Tsenaros ^. 

What (hall we fay, in fine, of that abominable infti- 
tution, defigncd.in ancient authors under the name of 
the anibufcadef Here is their account of it. From time 
to time, thofe who were appointed to govern the youth 
of Sparta, chofe out amongft their pupils fome of thofc 
who appeared the boldeft and moft prudent. They 
armed them with poniards, and gave them neceffary 
viftuals for a certain number of days. In this plight, 
they fent thefe young people to beat the fields each on 
his own fide. Thefe fcouts, thus difperfed, had orders 
to hide themfelves in the day-time, in covered places or 
caverns. As foon as night came, they quitted their 
ambufcades, and took the high roads, where they 
flaughtered all the Helots they met ; a cruelty by fo 
much the more eafy to commit, as, the wretches they 
attacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes 
even thefe afTaflins marched in plain day-light, and kil- 
led fuch of the Helots as appeared the ftrongeft and 
moft robuft ^ 

The cruelty and treachery which the Lacedaemonians 
ufed towards their flaves, was alfo very familiar to thcnv 
towards all whom they thought it their intereft to op- 
prefs. 1 have cited a very ftriking example of it in the 

" ThucydU.1. 4. n. 80. p. 185.; Diod. 1, xi. p. 5*5. 5 Pint, in I^ycurg. p. 

* Acad, des infcnpt. hco at. p. 175. 

y Piut. in Lycurg. p. ^6, Scc.alfo Athen. 1. 14. p. 6si» 

preceding 
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preceding book ». But it may not be improper to pro* 
duce fonie others. 

Alcibiades, whofe courage and capacity were known 
to the Lacedaemonians, had been obliged to go feek art 
afylum with the younger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes^ 
King of Perfia. He was not long there without pene- 
trating the fecret defigns of this prince, and difcovering 
the objeft of the preparations he faw him make. Taken 
up with the means of raifing his oppreffed country, Al- 
cibiades thought he (hould infallibly fucceed, if he could 
inform Artaxerxes of the projects which Cyrus plotted 
againft him* In cfFcft, a difccvery of that importance 
could not have failed to conciliate the favour of the 
monarch, and he would have undoubtedly obtained the 
fuccours he had need of for the re-eftablifhment of the 
affairs of Athens. Full of thcfe ideas, Alcibiades took 
the road to Perfia. But the Lacedaemonians advertifed 
of the motives of his journey, and convinced that their 
affairs were ruined without refource if they did not find 
means of getting rid of Alcibiades, they employed for- 
that end the blackeft of all villanies. This great man 
was then in the government of Pharnabazus. The 
Lacedaemonians wrote to that fatrap, to engage him to 
deliver to them, at any price whatfoever, an enemy fo 
formidable. Pharnabazus, gained over by their offers 
and their promifes, ferved them to their wifli, and 
caufed Alcibiades to be affaffmated *• 

The manner in which the Lacedaemonians ufed the 
advantages they had obtained over the Athenians in the * 
Peloponnefian war, were alone fufficicnt to cover them 
for ever with infamy and difgrace. In that city, fo dear 
to all Greece, they exercised the moft horrible cruelty. 
They put to death, fays Xenophon, more perfons in 
eight months of peace than the enemies had killed in 
thirty years of war ^\ All that then remained at Athens 

2 Ch.ip. 1. p. 177. Sec hI/o ^iian. var. h'ft. 1. 6. chap. 7.. 
* Cornfl. Ncpos, in Alcibiid. n. 9. &c. j Diod. I. 14. p. 647.; Plut. 10 Al« 
cU>ia(l. p. X13. ; Jiirtin. 1. c. c. 8. 
t) Xcnoph. dc rcb. gcil. Giiec. I. i. p. %^%, * 
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of perfdns of any diftihftion, left it to feek fome where 
an afylum where they might Uve in fafety The Lace- 
dsemonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to de- 
prive thefe unhappy fugitives of that lall refort. They 
forbade by a public edict the cities .of Greece to give 
them fhelter, commanded that they Ihould deliver thenx 
to the thirty tyrants who then ravaged Athens, and 
condemned to a fine whofoever fhould oppofe the exe- 
cution of this cruel edift ^ ^ . 

rhe conducb which the Lacedaemonians, nearly 
about the fame time, obferved with regard to Syracufe, 
proves Hill better with that fpirit'whac people was ani- 
mated, and what were the fundamentals of their policy. 
The Syracufans were then difputing their liberty againfl 
Dionylius the tyrant, and had juft received a confider- 
able check. In thefe circumftances, the Lacedaemonians 
deputed one of their citizens to Syracufe, in appearance 
to teftify the part they took in the misfortune of that 
town, and to offer fuccours; but in reality to ftrengthen 
Dionyfius in the refolution of maintaining himfelf, and 
bringing his enterprife to an iffue, hoping that thi« 
prince once become powerful would be of great; ufe to 
them for the future **. In fine, Herodotus fays plainly^ 
fpeaking of the Lacedaemonians, that thofe who knew 
the genius of that people, knew well that their aftions 
commonly contradiftcd their words, and that they could 
in no manner be trufted^. What ideas mufl fuch traitg 
as thefe give us of the charafter of the Lacedaemonians ? 

I pafs over in filence a reproach that might be made 
them on flill better grounds for their barbarity to their 
children. Every year a feafl was celebrated in honour 
of Diana, and then all the children of Sparta were 
whipped till the blbod ran down upon the altars of that 
inhuman goddcfs. What brutality! t^ius to lacerate 
the bodies of thefe innocent viftims, under pretence of 
accuftoming them to fupport pain without impatience? 

<^ Diod. 1. 14. p. 641, &c. i Juftin. 1. 5. <^. 9- ; Pl"t. in Lyfaodr. p. 448* 
^ Diod. 1. 14. p. 646. ^ L. 9. n. 53. 
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They carried it to fuch cxcefs, that fome were often 
feen to expire in that cruel ceremony. It was perform- 
ed in prefence of all the city, under the eye of fathers 
and mothers, who beholding their children all covered 
with blood-fores, and ready to give up the ghoft, ex- 
horted them to endure the number of lalhes that were 
to be inflifledf, without fending forth a cry, or giving 
the leaft fign of pain. What name Ihall we give to this 
pretended fortitude ? 

What, moreover, fhall we think of that obftinate and 
cxafperated animofity with which the youth of Sparta 
fought with each other on certain days of the year? 
.They divided thcmfelves into two bands, which repsdr- 
cd by different roads to a certain place before agreed 
upon. The fignal given, thefe young people fell upon 
each other tooth and nail, hand and foot, kicking, cuf- 
fing, and biting with all their force, and even tearing 
out each other's eyes. " You fee them,** fays Paufanias, 
*' fight it defperately, fometimes one againft one, fome* 
*' times by little bands, fometimes, in fine, all together, 
*' each troop making the utmoft efforts to drive back 
*' the other, and overthrow it in the water which fur- 
*' rounded the field of battle «.** 

Again, what (hall we fay of that more than inhuman 
courage, with which, at Sparta, a mother received the 
news of the death of her children flain in battle? That 
lofs not only extorted no fear, but it even caufed a cer- 
tain joy and fatisfaftion, which flie haflened to fhew in 
public^. Thefe fame women, however, teftificd the 
greatefl dejeftion and moft abjeft pufillanimity, when 
they faw Epaminondas, after winning the battle of 
I.euctra, march ftraight to Sparta, They ran up and 
down all in defpair, filling the air with lamentable cries, 
and caufed more diforder and confufion than the ene- 
mies themfelves ». What was then become of that fe- 
rocious courage, and that barbarous oftentation, with 
which the Spartan women delighted to infult nature on 

f Cicero, Tufcul. I. x. n. 14. ; Nlchol. Damafcen. in exicrpt. Valef. p, 5x1. ; 
Pint, in Lycurg. p. ^i. 5 Pauf. 1. 3. c. 16. 
% L. 3. c. 14. h piut. in Agefil. p. 6ix.\ ^lian. rar. hi(l. I. tx. c* 19. 

i Xenoph. dcxcb. gcft. Gr. L C, p. 370.; Piut, in Agcfij. p. Ci^. C. 
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fuch ill-timed occafions as thofe which informed them 
of the lofs of their children? 

I cannot alfo omit taking notice of that examination 
which they made, at Sparta, into the conftitutions of 
new-born children. As foon as a boy was born, he 
was carried into a certain place where he was vifited by 
the elders of each tribe. If he appeard to them to be 
delicate, weak, in a word, of a conftitution which did 
not promife, in appearance, firm and vigorous health, 
they condemned him to perifli without pity, and he was 
thrown direftly into a quagmire fituatcd at the foot of 
the mountain Taygeta K 

What has been faid is, I think^ fufficient to prove, 
that on all occafions the Spartans fccm to hav« been 
bent to ftifle the voice of nature and the cries of huma- 
nity, often even in contradidlion to all reafon and pru- 
dence. In effeft, we are taught by experience, that 
many children whom it was thought impofiibic to rear 
for fome days after their birth, have enjoyed, as they 
grew up, the fivmeft and moft robuft ftate of health. 
Without going from Sparta, we have a convincing 
proof of this in the perfon of Agefilaus. This prince, 
who was born lame, and came into the world with a 
complexion fo feeble and fa delicate in appearance, 
that they had no hopes oi-being able to rear him; Age- 
filaus notwithftanding lived four-fcore and four years ^ 
and in the courfe of that career, what fervices did he 
not render his country '? 

The aufterity, and, if I dare call it fo, the pedantry 
of the laws of Lycurgus, might make us believe that 
chaftity was one of the principal virtues which he had 
taken care to inculcate into his people; but in this re- 
fpeft we (hould be greatly miftaken. How aftonifhing 
is it to fee, that this famous legiflator had not fo mucii 
as thought of making public decency and decorum re- 
fpeftable? To what a degree muft not the ufe of public 
baths, common to men and women, have been deftruc- 

\ Pljjt, lo(9 aU p. 49. 1 Sec Plttt. in AgcfiU 
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tivc of all modefty, baflifulnefs, and decency of behavi* 
our"*? And then thofe plays where young perfons of 
both fexes fought naked againft each other, and danced 
prpmifcuoufly in the fanjc condition °? What confe- 
quences had not all this on the manners of the Spartan 
women? They were vitious and diflblute to fiich si 
height, that the ancients have reproached the Spartans 
as fliamefully diftinguiflhed by their debauchery froni 
all the other people of Greece '; debauchery, morcpvera 
author ifed by the very laws of Lycurgus. This legiila-^ 
tor feems to have ftudied to find means of abolilhing 
all the ideas which ihould be entertained of ^onjugsU 
fidelity, 

An old Tnan, for example, who had a young an4 
handfome wife, might, without offending decency op 
the l^tws, offer her to a well-made and robuft young 
man. And this old man was allowed to own and bring up 
lis his own, the child that fprung from that adultery. Thig 
Turas^ not s^lU A lufty, wejl-fhaped young fellow that 
faw another have a handfome and agreeable wife, might 
demand the hu(band*s permiffion to have dealings with 
her, under the pretext of giving the ftate children, who 
fhould be well made and of good confti^ution ; and a 
hufband was not at liberty to rejeft fuch a demand p. 
In a word, the Lacedaemonians mutually lent their 
wives with the utmofteafe, and without the fmalleft dc^ 
licacy q. Their hiftory furnilhes an event on this fub-? 
ject which 1 think fingular in its kind. 

In the wat which the Lacedaemonians declared againfl 
the Meffenians, they bound themfelves by the moli ter^ 
rible oaths, not to return to Sparta till they were re- 
venged for the injury they had received. That waf 
drew into length, and the Spartans had already been 

ra Ac3<J» dcs iafcript t. i. H. p. to«. ^ Plut. p. 47, ^4*.. 

P Arift- dcrep. 1 ». c. 9. p. 3x8. EQr»pide« gives the Spartan women the 
fpUheC of Av^(»«^«y«c, vir9S cupidiffme appetenffSy Androm. v. 595. Theodoret 
^cprnachc^ thtm with hiving ** been fobjcft to fitUfy their coqftitution with 
f* whomfoeYC? tl^cy thpuj»ht good.'* De curand. Crzc. afTeftion. fc£t. lo. p. 

P Xcnop dc rep. Lac. p. 393.; Pint, in Lycurg. p. 49,; \a Hivna, p*7^« 
C K\col. Damafccn. in cxcrp.t. Valcf. y. Szi, 
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ten years before Meffene, v(ithout being any thing far- 
ther forward. They began then to apprehend that a long- 
er abfencc would infenfibly unpeople their city. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, they took the ftrange refolu*- 
tion offending back to Sparta, all thofe who had joined 
the army fincc their taking the above-mentioned oath, 
and to abandon to them the wives of the other Spar- 
tans who were bound to remain before Meffenc ♦. 
Thofe who fprung from that illegitimate commerce, 
were called Parihenians ; a name ejcprcflivc of the origin 
and caufe of their birth '. 

The known indecency of drefs of the Spartan wo*- 
men, was a natural confequence of the bad education 
they received, and of the little care that was taken to 
infpire them with thofe fentiments of modefty and re* 
fervc fo becoming in the fex. Their robes were made 
in fuch a manner that they could not move a ftep with*- 
out difcovering their legs, and even their thighs ^; 
k an immodefty c;^claimed againft by all writers of anti^ 
quity K Ariftotle wifely obferves, that the little regard 
they had at Sparta for baflifulnefs and decorum, was 
the fource of all the difordcrs that reigned in that city \ 
In the Andromache of .Euripides, Peleus reproaches 
Menelaus with being the caufc of the diffolute conduft 
of Helen by the bad education be had given her »• 
Thefc women however, fuch jis they were, governed 

♦ Juftin. 1. 3. c. 4. fays very plainly, that it w^$ on the compUiat of their 
uives who by no means agreed with fo long a widowhood, that (he Spartans took 
the refolution I fpeak of. See alfo {^trabo, L 6. p. 417, & 4a8. 

r jtiQin. 1. 3. Cr 4* ; I^iod. 1. 15* p. 54* ; Stral]K)« 1. 6. p. 4»7> & 4%8. ; SerriQS 
ad Mnexd. 1. 3. v. 551. 

f Virg, ^ncid. I. i, v. 31^, 3*0.; Pint, p. 9^f 4^ 77- 

c Sec Plut. in Numa, p. 7^, & 77. j Ocoi. Alca?. p«dag. 1, %. p. ;38.; Poi- 
hix. 1. 7. c. 13. (cgm. 55. "^ 

" Dc rep. I. I.e. 9. p. 318. ^ 

'^ A£t, 3. fcen. *. v^rf. sps, &c. We might conclude froni this fa^, that the 
difordcr of the women of Sparra was as old as the moft ancient ages of Greece : 
and lam much inclined to belieyrit. Perhaps t^fo Efiripidep makes Peleus 
fpeak on that occafion only relatively to the indecency which reigned in the 
manners of the Spartans when that tragedy was compofed. However that may 
b*;, Lycnrgus is extremely blameabie for not having remedied that difordcr, and 
for having, qn the contrary, auihofife^ it by bU lawit 
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the minds of their hu(bands with the mod abfolote do- 
minion. They not only ruled in their own houfes, but 
alfo the whole ftate. The Spartans communicated to 
their wires the clofeft and moft important fecrets of 
the ftatc. They even did it with Icfs referve than thofe 
would converfe with their hu(bands on their private and 
domeftic affairs y. Accordingly Ariftotle afferts, that 
it was never poffible to reform and regulate the man- 
ners of the Spartan women, becaufe of the too great 
afcendant they had acquired over their hufbands * : an 
afcendant the more aftonifliing, as the Spartans, like all 
the Greeks, appear to have been Angularly addicted to 
that abominable paffion, as unnatural as oppofite to the 
mere light of nature '. Yet the fcx at Sparta was in 
general very beautiful »». 

Let us fum up, from all we have {aid, the general 
and ruling charafter of the Lacedaemonians. Thefe 
were, without contradiSion, the braveft, the moft war- 
like, the belt (killed 'in the art military, the moft politic, 
the firmeft in their maxims, and molt conftant in thdr 
defigns, of all the people of Greece: but at the fame * 
time they were an imperious and auftere people, de- 
ceitful, intraftable, haughty, cruel, and perfidious ; ca- 
pable, in a word, of facrificing every thing to ambition 
and to intercft, and holding in contempt the fine arts 
and the fciences. Accordingly Lycurgus appears to 
have been folely occupied with the care of ftrengthen- 
ing their bodies, and to have entirely neglefted the 
forming of their hearts, and cultivation of their minds. 
Let us not therefore wonder that the charafter of the 
Lacedaemonians, naturally rugged and auftere, ofteu 
degenerated into ferocity ; a vice which fprung from 
their education, and which alienated the good-will of 
all their allies. A people who pafled their whole lives 
in correfting or being corrected by others ""^ in giving 

V Arift. dc rep. 1. ». c. p.; Plut, in Lycurg. p. 47, 58.5 in Numa, p. 77* ; 
Jn Agid. & Clcomv p. 798. 

f' Sec Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50, 5c ji. ; Xcnoph. de rep. Laced, p. 39;, 

* Id. ibid. t» Achen. 1. 13. p. ytftf. , 

c Sec Xcnoph. dc rep. Laced, p. 394, 395, & 396. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 4^. 
i,^'. 5if 55'$ Meiirf. mU'cclUn. Lac. i, x. c. 3. 
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grave precepts, or receiving them from rigid cenfors, 
who always mingled aufterity with their leffons; fuch a 
people, I fay, could never contract a mild and humane 
behaviour, or render their private converfation agree- 
able. In a word, the Spartans fecm to have been ob- 
ftinately blind to the moft valuable endowments of hu- 
man nature**. Such were the manners, fuch! the genius 
of a people admired by all antiquity, and propofed by 
profane authors as a model of wifdom and virtue. 

Sparta, moreover, oflfers a very ftriking example of 
the facility with which men run always into extremes. 
When, by the vidories of Lyfander, the life of gold 
and filver was introduced into that republic, and had 
baniflied the ancient aufterity of manners, then did 
thefe famous Spartans diredly abandon themfclves to 
all the exceffes of luxury and debauchery. The fofteft 
and moft magnificent beds, the eafieft and moft deli- 
cate cufliions., the moft exquifite wines and perfumes, 
the niceft meats, the richeft and higheft wrought plate, 
the rareft and moft fuperb tapeftry, none of thefe were 
too good for the Spartans*. Nothing befides could 
appeafe their infatiable cupidity. It was then a proverb 
in Greece, that gold and (ilver were indeed feen to en- 
ter Sparta, but no one ever faw thefe metals return. 



ARTICLE II. 

Of the Athenians. 

THE manners of the Athenians offer the moft 
ftriking and direft contraft with thofc of the La- 
cedaemonians. It were even difficult to find a wider 
difference between any two cities, however diftant, than 
was in the charafter and common cuftoms of civil life 
amongft the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians. Thefe 

<> S^ Arid, dc rep. 1. 8. c. 4. 

« Sec Athcn. 1. 4. p, 14X, & 14a. i Plut. ia Agid. & Clcom. p. 79^. 
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two cities were ncverthelcls* near enough neighbours^ 
and made equally a patt of one and the fame nation* 
But by fb much as mens adions and even their 
thoughts, if we may fay fo, were conftrained and limit- 
ed at Sparta, by fo much were they free and indepen- 
dent at Athens. In a word, thefe two republics were 
aduated by views altogether oppoiite, an^ by principles 
entirely diferent. The reader will foon fee a very plain 
proof of this, in the few details which 1 (hall give of 
the manners and cufloms of the Athenians . 

An Athenian was free to feed, clothe, and lodge him- 
fclf as he would. He was alfo at liberty to give him- 
felf to any art or fcicnce that he thought projxrr. In 
fine, the choice of his occupations was not regulated 
or reftrained by any law. He miglit pafs his time in 
the manner that appeared to him the mofl convenient, 
provided it was not in abfolute idlenefs In this Tcfpcd 
Athens and Lacedaemon thought very differently of the 
private life and daily employments of their citizens. We 
have leen, that Lycurgus had forbid the Spartans to ap* 
ply to any mechanic art, to buly themfelves with any 
domeftic economy, and even to cultivate the fciences. 
By this means he had impofed the hard neceffity 
of pafSng the greateft part of their lives in idlenefs and 
want of work. Solon, more enlightened than Lycur- 
gus, had, on the contrary, been fenfible, that floth and 
too much leifure are more to be feared than all the 
vices that can reign in a Hate. It was to prevent the in- 
troduftion of thofe that he appointed the Areopagus to 
watch the private conduct of the inhabitants of Athens, 
and to take cognifance of the means which individuals 
employed for their fubfiftence. This legiflator had 
ieven ordained punifhinents for thofe who fhould pafs 
-their lives in entire idlenefs f. 

The cffed of a police fo wife and fo attentive, was 
the flourifhing at Athens of the fine arts, of manufac- 
tures, of commerce, of navigation, fciences^ eloquence, 
in fliort, of all the knowledge which can advantageoufly 

, f Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54 5 in Solon, p. 90. £. ; in Apophthegm. Lac. p. 
aai. C. 
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(iiftihgiii& a riatidn. Biit at the fame tirrit, the ^rcat 
Hches introduced into iitherijs by arts and commerce, 
|>rddtlced the fartic cffcfts thix they have always pro* 
diiced amdngft all nations, t wodld fay an cxceflivc 
inclination for pageantry, luxury, arid magnificence, 
joined to an extreme love of- pleafure and fcnfuality. 
Athens, after Solon's! time, very Ibon becaoie a volup- 
tuous city, and its inhabitants yielded bixt tdb readily to 
the jtilHreiDents of ienfual pl^afurc. 

•JTbc tables Of rich atid cpuletit perfons wferc fervcd 
xnrith exquifite luxury. The extctifive commerce of the 
AtheilUriS enabled them, ^s Xenophon remarks, to live 
volupctloufly, and to procure all the delicacies which 
foreign cCutitHes could then Aaipply «. We muft how- 
titx do jiittice to this people. It apf)earjj, that, in ge- 
iicral, tlic Athenians were ratllcr dainty juid delicate, 
than addicted to gluttony and drunkennefs. I do not 
fiitd in antiquity, that they were ever tasted with com- 
initting ^xceffej in eating' and drinking; we can even 
liffeit, tfert the common pedple were fober and frugal »>. 
Let us fay fdrther, that among the Athehrans the grcat- 
eft feM plcaTare cdnflfted in a flow of learned, fpright- 
ly^ and polite converfatlott, as agreeable, in a word, ds 
ufeful and interefting. The banquet of Plato and that 
ttf Xcrtophoti givif us ti model of thfe ordinary table-talk 
df th€ Atlienlans, and it ts thlis that they prevented the 
tti^O extrdiAes of licentious mirth and irkfome weari'* 
tleft^ ^<rhich prefide bttt X6b often at nioft long meals. 

To the charms <tf cdnverfetion, the Athenians added, 
in theif departs, that df liftetling to the recital of fomc 
poetical performance, or of hearing (bme ikilful mufi- 
Gian fing, accompanied tirith his lyre; often even they 
inti:Qdiiced male and female dancers into their banquet- 
ting-room. Mufifc and dancing, among thefe people, 
made one of the principal and mod ufual entertain* 
meats at their fcafts. For the reft, wc know, that the 

( Dtnp. Athen. p. 40 j. 

ft Siee Potter Archeolog. I 4- c* i^- P* 74^ \ Qifaukoa. is aot. ad Atheo. 1. 
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vromen did not cat with the men », and that fupper ^?i% 
the favourite meal of the Athenians K Let us add, that 
they eat crowned with flowers, and lying upon beds >. 

The Athenians were very magnificient and curious in 
their drcfs. They wore long robes of linen extremely 
6ne, dyed purple or other precious colours K Beneath 
thefe robes they had tunics of various forms and kinds °. 
'Their fingers were loaded with jewels and rings of great 
price. They wore magnificent girdles, rich and ele- 
gant bufkins •. Their hair was very artfully arranged, 
curled, and' laid back round tlie forehead by hooks qf 
gold, made in the form of gra(hoppers p. For the reft, 
it does n0t appear, that the Athenians were in ufe to 
cover their heads, or that they wore any thing that 

• could ferve for that purpofe*». This luxury and mag- 
.nificence of drefs extended even to the flaves. Xeno^ 

phon tells us, that a citizen of Athens could fcarcc be 
at all diftinguilhed from a flave by the richnefs of his 
. clothing, or by any other external mark ■■. 

We have feen in the fecond part of this work, thai 
anciently the Greeks went always armed. The Athe- 
nians, were the firft who renounced that barbarous and 
. ferocious cuftom. From the time that they believed 
. public fafcty and tranquillity well eftabliflied in their 
. (late, they ceafed to go continually girded with a fword, 
and no longer wore it, except when going to war f. 
. The ladies of Athens were very careful of their drefs, 
and commonly employed the whole morning in it. 
, Their toilette confided of numerous articles. They 
: made ufe of paint, and of all fuch drugs as they ima- 
gined proper to cleanfc and beautify the (kin* They 
took alio great care of their teeth, blackened their cyc- 
. brows, and applied red to their lips. The ^rt of eom- 

1 Sec Lucian, PlaUrch. &c. k Plat. Xcn. Plut. &c. 

I Potter Airhcoleg. 1. 4. c. 20. 

• m Thucydid. i. i. pr. ^. n. 6.;^ Clem. Alex. Pcdag. 1. i.p. X3j.; Athen. K 

11. p. 51*- 
n Athen. loco rit. 5 Plato in Hippia, p. zjs. o Plato, ibid, 

P Thucydid. Clem. Alex. Athen. loco cit, ' \ ^ ^ 

•I* See LuciairinAriacharft, n. i5. 
*" Dc rep. Atbcn. p. 403. f Thucydid. I. i. p. 6. n. 5. 
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pofing head-dreffes, was their principal occupation. 
They employed the moft precious effences in perfuming 
their hair, which they commonly dyed black or fomc 
other colour, and then arranged in various curls by 
means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and dif- 
pofed upon the forehead, the reft was fiiffered to flow 
loofc, and play negligently upon the flioulders. The 
drefs of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was 
alfo extremely neat and elegant. As to their clothes, 
they were compofed of extremely light and fine fluffs. 
They took care to have their robes always clofe upon 
the bofom, and that they fliould advantageoufly fhew 
the (hape *. 

We do not find with all this, that the women of A- 
thens were ever reproached in antiquity with the fame 
indecency of drefs, the fame depravation of manners, or 
the fame ambition as the women of Sparta. As to this 
laft article, efpecially, it does not appear, that the Athe- 
nian women had any influence in the government of 
the ftate. 7 hey lived, in general, very retired in their 
apartments, fcarce ever appearing in public, and with- 
- -out having any free co/mmuni cation with men, acuftoni 
which had place amongft moft of the people of Greecev 
I have fliewn elfewhere, that, amongft the Atheni- 
ans, the external architefture of their houfes could not 
have any great appearance or fplendor ". But, in the 
infide, they were highly finiihed and very voluptuous.. 
The rich fpared nothing to procure themfelves, in that 
rcfpcft, all the convenicncies and all the ornaments pof- 
ifiblc. They had large gardens within iheir walls, liif- 
pofed in the moft commodious manner for the differ- 
ent bodily e&ercifes, fuch as wreftling, running, &:c. in 
which the Athenixms greatly employed themfelves. 
They had alio bathing-rooms, with all that belonged to 
them neceflary for refining upon that pleafurc "". The 
tafte which the Athenians had for painting, fculpturc^ 
and, in general, for all the arts, of luxury and delight, 
does net permit us to doubt, that their apartments were 

< l<iiciin. Amor. n. 39* & 40. 

1» Supra, book ». c. 3. p. S7. * X«r.oph. dc rep. Athcn. p. 405. 
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fumiftcd with piftures, ftatues, and rich ycflels. . Wc 
knpw alfo, that part of ttie luxury and furnptupufnefs 
of tjiefc pcoplp cpp|ifted in the beauty and tichncis of 
ithc beds and of the carpci3 which they fpread uppa 
their floors and their feats. 

Although the marine was the principal pccupation of 
the inhiabitants of Athens, aJ^d nipn of all ranks topk: 
upon them tq handle the o«f % yet was this people by 
»o mcaps affeifi^jpd with thsft rpughnefs which f^^amen 
are generally acciifcd of* Qn the contrary, upthing i^ 
more celebrated in antiquity, than the poiitencf? of the 
Atheni^njj: |?^ potitcneii which reached tsven to tho 
dregs of the people . The Atticifm d jttingu jlhe4 the inhabit 
tants of Athens, as^much as the urbanity did afterwards 
cUftingttiih the inhabitants of Rome* I own, Jioweyer, 
that it is fii^cult tp nrid t}iat politenefs and that delicacy 
pt taftci^ boaftcdp^iii thofepbfcenities which were comi^ 
xiually heard iii the theatre of Athens* The comedies of 
Ariftop^pes arc full of grofe images, which amongft 
us the mo(i impudent! and diflblute man would be a^ 
ihamed of. I (hail fay tlie fapie pf thofe bitter VaiUerie^^ 
of thofe grofs and indecent {allies which were uttered upi 
the public a&mblies. Nothing is more diftan^ froni 
the idea 'jvhich wc ipuft paturally form pf pplitCr 
Tiefs, than the manner in which -ffifchines and Demof- 
thene^ treat each other in their harangues. They interr. 
^angc the nioft atrpcJous abufe. I i(hould think, 
moreover, that tbelc /faults may be attributed to the 
form of government of j^thcns. . 

In repuWics men eafily agree tp look upon ynbpund- 
cd headlong liberty as the moft precious attribute of 
humanity. ' They ufually make perfcft equality confift 
in unlimited freedom of ipeeph. This fentiment always 
imprints pn republican fpirits a certain afperity which 
muft neceffarily affed the manners. 

1 have already told t^ reader, that there were few 
towns in Greece where the tafte for pleafurc was more 
lively than at Athens- They were paffipnately fond of 
f^aiting, hunting, mufic, dancing, and particularly ci' 

7 Xcnoph. de rep. Atbco. p. 404, 
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theatrical reprefentations. The Athenians had alfo o* 
ther forts of public fpeftaclcs. Thefp were the parades 
and religious proceflions which on certain dayu .of the 
year v/ere madjC mt\\ great pprcnipny, pomp, and magr 
jiificpnce The gay youth of Athens had alfo their par^ 
ticular taftes, ^ is ufual in all rich and opulent cities ; 
jhey were fond of fplendid frolics, of uncommon kind$ 
of dogs, of ^laving fine horfes and many of them ; of 
keeping coprtcfaps and female dancers *. The ghjldrei^ 
pf Piliftratus were accufed of introducing into Athena a 
tafte for debauchery and libertinilm>. The courtefan^j 
however were in great favour in the time pf Solon ^. 
jt wi^s, to fpeak of it by the by, the only idea the Athe-r 
nians had of gallantry. For never did the Greeks 
Jj^now real lov^, por any thing belonging to i\ Their 
hearts ^nd minds were abfolutely abandoned tp that de- 
fcftablc paffion fo totally opppfitc to tl^e taftp fqr wo- 
^en *, with whpm, beiifles, the men Ijved ppt in do- 
fueftic fociety. 

We mull allow, hpwcvef , that npt^ithftanding the 
4iforders of the youth, inevitable in great cities, de- 
cency of manners ^nd public decprpni were very much 
refpeacd at Athens. A citizen who had been feen to 
enter a tavern to e^t and drink, was dijlionoured for 
cvpr. No more was neceflary to caufe a fcnator to be 
banifticd from the Areopagus '^. An archon con^fted 
pf being drunk, was for the firft time condemned to a 
heavy fine, and in cafe of relapfe, was punifhed with 
death f . Hillpry has even handed down two remark*, 
able examples of the refpe^ which the Athenians bad 
for public decency and mpdcfty. In the war which 
Philip King of Macedon carried on againfl them, one. 
pf his courier? was feized. They read all the letters he 
carried, except thofe which C^een Olympia the wife ©f 

2 3ce Plut. in AldbiaU.; Athen. 1. i*. p. 531. 

« Aihea. ibid. PififtraCas was cotcmporary with Solon. 

b Athcn. 1. 13. p. 569. 

c Sec Hcrodct. 1. i. n. 13s.; Plut. in Solon, p. jg, in Thpmi!>. ct Aldiiat!- 
p/ij/iin.; Cicero Tufcul. Quxft. 1. 4. n. 35.; Ludan /»<2^m./ AtLeo. 1. 13. p. 
564, & 601. ; Menag. in not. ad. Dicg. Larrt. I. I. n. 55. p. 3X.' 

d Athcn. I. ;}^. p, jC<I. 

<J Di g. Litit. r.\ ijo\y)k\. 1, I. n. 57. j Polinx U8. c 9. fcgrf 89. 
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Philip had wrote him. Thofe the Athenians fent back 
to that prince with. the feals unbroken, being Hopped 
from opening them by the confideration of thq refpect 
which is due to the fecrets which may be between 
hufband and wife^. The fame Athenians having or- 
dered, that ftria fearch ihouM be made after the pre* 
fcnts which Harpalus, by order of Philip, had diftribut- 
•cd to the orators of the city, they did not permit the 
houfe of Callicles, who was then newly married, to b^ 
fcarched, and that out of refped for his fpoufe, who 
was then lodged there*. 

I forgot to put in the number of the common plea- 
fures of the Athenians, that of their walks, the chief 
delight of which always confided in the charms of con- 
verfation. I fhall moreover remark, that what wc call 
play in our days, was fcarce known at all to the an- 
cients; and that is a very notable difference between 
their manners and ours. Their walks, and their various 
bodily exercifes, ferved them in place of it. Befides, as 
I have faid, they did not live with the ladies. 

As, to the pa^icular occupations of the Athenians^ 
they cannot have failed of them. Commerce alone, 
to which they were greatly addifted, fufficed to fill up 
a great part of their time. A good deal too was em- 
ployed in foliclting and condufting their affairs; for 
*hefe people were fond of chicane and law-fuits^. They 
•were obhged, befides, to carry on intrigues to pay their 
court, and to inftru£l themfelves in the private and 
public interefts of the ftate^ fmce every citizen of A- 
thcns had a (hare in the government of the republic. 
For this reafon it is, that eloquence W2^ fo highly ho- 
noured amongft the people. It was eloquence that led the 
way to thehigheft offices, that ruled inthe affembhes, in a 
word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoft fo- 
vereign power to thofe who poffeffed the talent of fine 
fpeaking. To the ftudy of rhetoric, the Athenians uiu- 
ally joined that of philofophy, and under that deno- 

f Pint, in Dcmofth. p. 898. « TJ. ibid. p. 'Sj?- 

^ Sec the wafps of Ariftophancs, and Cafaubon. in Achr:i. I. 14. c. xo. p 
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mination We ought to comprife all the fciences which 
compofe or have any relation to it. 

Furthermore, though the education and way of liv- 
ing at Athens was fo different from thofe of Sparta, the 
Athenians were not effentially lefs brave or lefs warlike 
than the Spartans. The battles of Marathon, of Sala- 
min,andof Platea, without mentioning a number of other 
very memorable aftions, are teftimonies of the bravery 
and magnanimity of the Athenians fufEciently authentic 
to make it needlefs to infift upon it. They are perhaps 
the only nation in the univerfe who, according to the 
remark of Athenseus, clothed in purple, and decked in 
all the ornaments of drefs, have beaten and difperfed 
formidable armies t. Glory had the fame cffeft on the 
minds of the Athenians, that difcipline produced in thofe 
x)f the Spartans. For never people had more of a fenfe 
of honour, or were more greedy of glory and of praife^ 
than were the Athenians. 

If there was the greateft oppofition between the man- 
ners of the Athenians and thofe of the Lacedaemonians, 
there was, if the expreffion may be allowed, ftill more 
between the effence of their genius and of their charac- 
ter. Cruelty was the ruling propenfity of the Spartans, 
mildnefs was in general the ground of the charader of 
the Athenians. The difference between them, in this 
refpeft, is eafily feen in the manner of treating the ilaves 
amongft each of the two people. I have already fhewn 
to what cxcefs of outrage the Spartans were carried a- 
gainft their Haves. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
treated them with great humanity. Their condition was 
infinitely more gentle at Athens than in any other city 
of Greece K They had an aftion againft their mafters 
. on account of outrage and ill ufage *. If the fadl was 
proved, the matter was obliged to fell his flave, who, 
while the procefs depended, might retire into an afylum 
deftined to fecure him from all viplence ". The liberty 

iAth^. 1. iz. p. 511. 
k Detnodh. Philipp. 3. p. 38J. * Athen. I. 5. p. i66y Be x6j, 

°> Flut. dc fuperftit. p. 166. in Thcf. p. 17. ; PoUux. 1. 7. c, ». fcgm. 13. 
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6f which the Athenians \Vere fo jealous, was not inters 
dided to the flaves. They cduld purchafe their &€€•» 
dom in fpitei of their maftcrs, whdn once they had a- 
maflfed the fu n whidh the law had fixed for that pur- 
J)olc *. It was nbt even linufual for a patron who was 
content with the fervices of his flave^ to give him hij 
liberty for reward. 

The humanity of the Atheftians extended cten M 
bcafts. Plutarch relates^ on this fubjeft, a fmgular hGk 
IJrhich is a ftrong inftance of the general good-natiirc o/ 
this people. When the conftruftion of the temple 
named Hecatonpedon^ was finifhed, the Athenians or* 
daine^, that all the beads of burthen fhould be fet ai 
liberty that had been employed in that work, and that 
they fhould be fuffered to feed at pleafure in the bcft 
paftures for the reft of their life. A mule, who con* 
formably to that ordinance, had been left at. full liberty^ 
coming of its own accord to prefent itfelf to work, and 
heading thofe who drew the carriages for the citadel, 
the people, charmed with that aftion, made a decree that 
the mule fliould be particularly taken care of, and fed 
at the cxpence of the public ^. 

Thefe (ketches, as 1 faid juft now, do honour to th^ 
clteraflber of the Athenians, and prove, that a great 
fund of mildncfs and good-nature reigned in the minds 
of this people. But we might cite othi rs which equally 
(hew, that, on many ocqafions, the Athenians forgot 
thefe principles of humanity, and gave thrmftlvrs up to 
the moft cruel exceflcfs that rage and giddy fury could 
infpire. What (hall we think, for inftance, of the bar- 
barity with which they put to death the heralds fcnt by 
Darius to fummon them to fubmit to his dominion «* ? 
On that occafion, they violated equally the rights of 
nations and thofe of humanity* What name alfo (hall 
we give to the fury with which the Athenians condemn- 
ed to death ten of their generals, whd could be re* 
preached With no other crime than having ntglcdkcd, 

n PUut. in Ofin. z€t, i. fcco. x, 

• In Catone, p. 339* See alfo 4e Iblert. ifliffitl. p. f ;•• 

P See Hcrodet. 1. 7* n. zjj^ 
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afcr a viftory at fca, to ftop to pick up the dead float* 
ing bodies or their foldiers, that they might purfue the 
enemy with more ardour, and finifh his entire defeat <i ? I 
could ftill touch upon other fadls as difhonourable for the 
Athenians; fuch, for example, as the equally unjuft and 
cruel manner of condemning Socrates to death. This 
judgment will in all ages be a blot that all the luflre of 
their glorious aftions will never be able to eflface. Such 
an infamy can only be attributed to that inconftahcy 
and ficklenefs which prefided for the moft part over all 
the proceedings of the Athenians, and rendered thi^ 
people fufceptible of all impreflSons. / 

It is certain, that the Athenians in general had as 
much wit as any people ever had; but, if we may be al- 
lowed to fay it, they had too much of it, and to fuch a 
degree as to outrun their judgment. They were not 
enough on their guard againft their imagination, which 
often carried them beyond all juft bounds. Hence 
comes their fmgular inclination for fables and chimeras* 
They were extremely fond of hearing themt provided 
they were gracefully prefented, and delivered with wit. 
To this tafte for Angular and extraordinary fa£ls, is 
commonly attributed, and with a good deal of rcafon, a 
great part of the tales which Herodotus has lown in hi^ 
Eiftory. He knew the Athenians, and fought to pleafe 
them. In that view, he^ has been lefs delicate and lef$ 
icrupulous in the choice of fads than probably he would 
have been, without that defire of being read and ad-^ 
mired by a people naturally fond of the marvellous and 
of the eictraor4inary. Do we not alfo know, that De^ 
mofthenes was more than once obliged to have recourfe 
to fuch like artifices to catch the attention of his au- 
dience, and that at times when no Icfs than the fafety 
of their country was at flake? 

To define the Athenians in few words, they were a 
mild, humane, and beneficent people, magnanimoug, 
generous, moft brave and moft warlike, having befides 
great talents for commerce and fea-ail'uirs; but at the 

^ DIod. 1. 13. p. tfx3, &c.; Valer. Maxim. I. i. c. i. extern. ii»«. ; Xcnoph. 
jf ieb. geft. Grzc. 1. 1 . rcUtcs this Ua a little dlifercntly. 
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fame tiqie light, touchy, and capricious, hot-he; 
haughty, and inponftant; polite, moreover, and de 
in point of decorum, the time$ of which I fpeak 1 
confidered, fenfual apd voluptuous, taken up with ; 
pifture, a beautiful ftatue, paffipnately fond of ff 
cles, lovers qi thp fcience^ ^nd fine arts in every 
and branch; curious, in a word, of news, and 
talkative, fprightly, huuiorpus, fond pf drollery 
jefts, pf quick feelings, ^nd eKpreffing themfelves 
the moft exquifite talte and delicacy ; having prod 
l)erides many men of wit as brilliant as folid^ and i 
great and fublime gcniufes. 

ARTICLE ni- 

Of the Plays or Games of the Greeks. 

I Should think I omitted an article effential tc 
knowledge of the manners of the Greeks, if " 
ifipt fay fomething of the different plays eftabliflied 
anciently among thefe people. It is ktipwn, that b 
term plays or games wd are to underftand thpfe 
znd magnificent fpedacles, where many bands of 
batants difputed the prize in the various bqdily 
cifes which made the fubjed of the plays I fpea 
There was a cpnfiderable number of them eftab" 
in feveral parts of Greece; but the moft folemn 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemaean, and the 
mian games". Thefe forts of feftivals were continue 
many days. I fliall not dwell upon the whole ap 
tus and all ftie ceremonies obferved there, nor en 
rate all the different combats, fuch as the wreftlinj 
pancratium, or mixed combat, the boxing, the rac 
quoits, &q. in which they were exercifed: My bu 
is only to confider'the end and naotive^ of theefta 
ment of thefe games/ 

' I have already remarked elfewher^, that i 
cuftomary amongft almoft all civilized people, tc 
fclifh feftiviils and contrive public diverfions, to qi 
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the fatigue and laflitude which iftUll be the confequeticc 
of continual application to work, or to remedy the lin- 
gering irkfomenefs inequitably afid Heceffarily aCttstched 
to a life of cbnftant idlencfs. But the legiflators, juftly 
perfuaded that the tnultitade tvere too much the flaves 
of fenfe, and too little enlightened to be able to find 
fufficient recreation in intcUcfttial amtifements only, en- 
deavoured to rbtife and divert them by fenfible and 
ftriking objeSs- In this vie^, they thought, in all 
times, of diverting the people by fiibjeSs proportioned 
to their tmderftanding and tafte; I mean by fpeftacles, 
tvhofe outward fhow fhould ftrike the fenfes and pro- 
duce ftrong imprellioiis. Biit we alfo fee, that moft le- 
giflators gave their attention at the fame time to the 
means of rendering thefe forts of diverfions tlfeful and 
profitable. 

Thefe two motives are eafily difcovcfed in the efta- 
blifhment of the games of Grdece. Thofe \^ho infti- 
tuted them, had not folely regarded the pleafure and a- 
mufement of the multittide. They had mtitgled, in 
thefe eftablifliments, views of Very wife arid refined 
policy. Greece is in general a pretty hot eouiitry Wc 
know thattthe temperature of fuch climates commonly 
tenders the body foft and effeminate. By annexing 
ideas of the gpeateft glory to the fucceeding in exercifes, 
which demand great force and addrefs, it was defigned 
to fender the body itiore pliant, llrongef, and more vi- 
gorous than it commonly is in hot countries. They 
wanted thus esirfy to prepare the yotith for the painful 
toils of war, and at the fame time to make them fitter 
to carry arms. By means of the exercifes I fpeak of, 
the young people were atcuftomed to fatigue from thieir 
infancy, and were thus rendered more firm, more war- 
like, more intrepid, and more dexterous, efpecially in 
combats where ftrength of body and addrefs generally 
decided the viftoryj as they did in ancient times; be- 
caufe, 'the ufe of fire arms being unknown, they were 
commonly obliged to approach very near. The advan- 
tages which the Greeks drew from the different exer- 
cifes to which tliey were inured from their infancy, ap- 
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pearcd fcnfibly in the wars which they had to maintain 
againft the Perfians, With a handful of men, they de- 
feated innumerable armies. Herodotus pretends, that 
one fingle Greek maintained his ground againft ten 
Barbarians'. This great hiftorian further obfcrves,, 
that thofe who fignalifed themfelves the moft in the bat- 
ties of Marathon, of Salamis, and Platea, had almoft all 
of them gained the prizes in the games I have fpoke of ^ 

Let us alfo remark, with what addrefs the inftitutors 
of thefe games had found the art of exciting that noble 
emulation, and that generous ardour for glory, which 
are, and always will be, the beft rampart and firmed 
iiipport of a ftate. In the origin, the conquerors receiv- 
ed for their whole reward only a fimple crown of wild 
olive at the Olympic games, of laurel at the Pythean, 
of green fmallage (a kind of parfley) at the Nemaean, 
afid of dry fmallage at. the Ifthmian games*. The au- 
thors of thefe eftablifhments had defigned to inculatc^ 
that honour alone, and not a fordid intereft, ought to 
be the end and reward, of viftory. We may judge 
what might be performed by a people accuftomed to be 
condufted by fuch principles, Tygranes, one of the 
principal officers of the troops of Xerxes, hearing talk 
of what were the prizes of the Grecian games, turned 
towards Mardonius, who commanded in chief the whole 
army of that monarch, and, ftruck with aftonifliment, 
exclaimed, " Heavens! with what men are you going 
*' to engage! infenfible to intereft, they combat only 
•' for glory/' An exclamation full of fenfe and judg- 
ment, whofe force and truth was unfelt by Xerxe§". 

In fine, the principal motive, and that which we ftiould 
moft admire in the eftablifhment of the games I have 
fpoke of, was the opportunity which thefe fpeftacles af- 
forded all the inhabitants of the different cities of 
Greece of feeing each other, and continuing affembled 
for fome time in the fame places. It was, in effe£t, the 
part of prudence and found policy, to procure thefe 

r X.. 9. A. Ci. ' f L. 9. a. id4« • 

t Journ, dcs fcav. Fcvricr i7Si| p. 117. 

u JHcrod. L 8. n. &<S. • > 
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people all poffible means of uniting. The Greek nation^ 
compofed of a multitude of little ftates jealous and en- 
vious of each other, had need, for their prefervation, of 
fomc common centre where all its inhabitants might 
often find themfelves united and mingled indifferently 
with the moft perfeQ: equality. This is what happened 
in thcfc games, whither repaired an incredible number of 
fpe£tators from all parts of Greece. By this concourfe 
was formed, without any apparent affedation, a fort of 
bond of correfpondence, and, if one may call it fo, a 
fort of confraternity, amongft the citizens of all the 
different Grecian cities. Too many occafions therefore 
could not be contrived for their being together, and 
feeing each other familiarly. I have already made the 
remark in fpeaking of the eilabliihment of the council 
pf the Amphydtions *. 

But the inftitution of public games was ftill more pro- 
per to operate fuch a union and concord as I have fpoke 
of. The diverfions which they partook of at Olympia, 
and the other places where thefe games were celebrat- 
ed, naturally difpofed their minds to good humour and 
gaiety They had daily occafion to fee and convcrfc 
with each other. It even often happened, that this fa- 
miliarity and habitual commerce engaged many citizens^ 
of different republics to join in the bonds of hofpitality. 
It is thus that they could without any formalities treat 
in a friendly manner of the reciprocal interefts of each 
community. The Greeks at thefe times appeared to be, 
in a manner, inhabitants of one and the fame city. They 
offered in common the fame facrifices to the fame gods, 
and participated the fame pleafures ^. By this means 
they obtained the calming of grudges and terminating 
of quarrels, by ftifling animofities. They had fair op- 
portunities, in thefe grand affemblies, of effacing thofc 
popular prejudices which are often kept up only for 
want of knowing the nation aga'mft whom a prejudice 
is conceived. / 

' See pvt ft. book t. chap. 3. art. i. 
f 3eeScnb0, l*9*3*^4*% 
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Add to this, that, during all the time of thefe fpcfta- 
clcs, there jivas a general fufpenfion of arms throughout 
all Greece, that they might affift at them with more 
tranquillity and fatisfaftlon. Then all hoftilities ceafcd, 
and every movement of war was interrupted *. It is 
cafy to perceive how much fuch a <:ufl:om muft have 
contributed to bring about a union of hearts, and ecffa- 
tion of troubles and divifions. The celebration of the 
games, by relloring peace and tranquillity for a time^ 
readily difpofed their minds to fecure the advantages ot 
them irrevocably We regard the inftitution of the 
games of Greece in every refpeft as a mafterpiece of 
policy and prudence. 

It is true, that in after times this eftabliflimeht, fd 
wifely contrived, degenerated greatly from its primitive 
inftitution, and even gave room for Itrangc abufes. The 
idea of rendering themfelves ufefill to their country^ 
and forming themfelves to the ufe and handling of arms 
by bodily exercifes, drfappeared. The Athletes made a 
profeffion apart, which from thenceforth devoted their 
talents to the fenfelefs defire of acquiring a vain-glory, 
and honours as fteril as frivolous. They entered the 
lifts only as aftors in a fpeftacle, to make fliow of their 
ftrength or addrefs, and attraft the applaufe of the pub- 
lic by diverting it. They carried the exercifes beyond 
all bounds, and pu(hed the excefs fo far as to be con- 
tinually in danger of lofing their lives, or being crippled 
for the reft of their days *. Then might be juftly ap- 
plied to the games of Greece that bofi mot fo boafted 
amongft the ancients : " If it is ferioully and in good 
*' earneft that ye fight, ye do not do enough ; but if it 
** is only in jeft and for amufement, ye do too much.** 
Let us remark further, that fuch fpcftacles were only 
fit to familiarife the Ipeftators with violence and inhu- 
manity. Thefe combats muft neceffarily leave upon 
the mind, impreffions of cruelty and barbarity, the con- 
fequences of which are always extremely to be feared *. 

It 

z Tbiicyd. 1. 5. n. 49.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 94. C; Paufan. I. 5. c. »o. 
s See I^ucian. in AnacharH. ' • 

. * There is a celebrated nation in £Qro|)e wiiidi is reproached with a certahi 
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It happened alfo, that the people taking too great a 
tafte for that kind of amufement, went fo far as to ncr 
■ gleft for it their own proper aflfairs. They paffed the 
time in feeing the fet combats of the Athletes, who in- 
peffantly repeated their exercifes, that they might ap- 
pear with more fuccefs in the pubHc and folemn games, 
•The ambition of carrying the pahn became at lall a gcr 
neral and univerfal madnefs. They defpifed the ftudy 
pf the moft ufeful and neceflary arts, to occupy them- 
felves entirely in ufelefs trials of (kill. The tafte for 
gymn^ftics was a kind of epidemic malady which fpread 
over all Greece. Gluttony and drunkennefs foon join- 
ed that depravation of manners. Thefe vices becamci^ 
fo to fpeak, the particular appendage of the Athletes, 
Thofe who originally had addifted themfelves to thai 
profeffion, regarded frugality as the moft proper meanS 
for preferving their ftrength and addrefs; they lived 011- 
ly on nuts, dry figs, and cheefe ^ This too auftere rc^ 
gimen difpleafed the mafters of the lifts, who rofe in- 
fenfibly throughout Greece, and formed at length a 
particular profeffion. They permitted their pupils the 
ufc of flefli. The moft folid and fucculent, fuch, in a 
5¥ord, as afforded the ftrongeft and moft abundant 
ppuri(liment, was preferred to all other aliments*^. It 
can fcarce be conceived to what excefs the Athletes car- 
iricd their voracity in the latter times- Hiftory fays, 
that Milo Crotpnienfis was not yet fatisfied after having 
cat twenty ininae x>f flefh *, and as mueh bread, and 

rug^ednery, let us even fay a cerbln ferocity in their manners and condu£^ : may 
hot one attribute the particular fpirit which reigns in the nation I fpeak of, to the 
^ade the people have prpferved for fpeAaclfs of gladiators ? 

b Plin. 1. X3. iecl. ^3. p. 3x5.; i'auf. i 6. c. 7.; A. Corn, pelfus^ 1. 4. c. <f • 
Diog. Laert. 1. 8. iegm. ii. 

c j^utorfs fupra laudati, 

• The' twenty minae of flclh amounts to more than 14 pounds Paris weight, 
and the congii of wine to ten pints and about a chopin of the fame meafure f . '] he 
iloty which the ancients telj vls of the bull of four years old that Milo eat all up 
in a dzy, after having carried it upon his fhoulders the length of a Aadium, may, 
I thinic, be regarded asan idle fable. Athen. 1. 10. c. %, p. 411. 

•j- See th€ tabic at tht end of thefirft difertaticn. 
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drank three congii of wine**. Anothcrof thefc AtHlctes 
cat to the rstte of fourfcorc cakes a-day *. This fort of 
people at that time made a part of their fuperiority over ' 
other men confift ip a monftrous and exceflive voracity f. 
Then alfo difappeared that difinterpftednefs fo pure, 
fo noble^ and fo abfolute, which had originally animat* 
ed the combatants. At firft only a fimple crown, of 
hurel had been allotted to the conquerors for their re« 
^ard. In thciend, the privilege of being fed at the 
public cxpence was granted to fuch of the Athletes ag 
Itad been victorious. They were not long of abulin^ 
It, even ib far as to become a great burthen upon the 
cities and upon thp people. This abufe appeared fo 
jheavy to Solon, that be thought himfelf obliged to re- 
piledy it, and reduce the penfions of the victorious Ath- 
jfetes. He ailigned qnly 500 drachmas to thofe who 
Itad carried the priase in the Olyrapiq games, one hun* 
ilred to thofe who had been crowned at the Ifthmian 

gimes, 9nd fe of the others in proportion K This kgi£> 
tor found that it vsras fbameful to give fuch fums t6 
mere wrcftlers, which it were much more juft and mor^ 
nfeful to employ in maintaining and rewarding the 
f:hildren of thofe who had fallen fword-in-band in the 
fervice of their country *». To judge of the juft con- 
tempt the Athletes had fiallen^ into, wp muft hear Euri- 
pides. *^ Amongff the infinite evils which reign in 
^' Greece,*' li|id this fp-mous poet, " there is none more 
** pernicious than the profeffion of the Athletes } for, 
•* in the firft place, they are incapable of conduft. 
^^ How, ip effeCI, ih^l a man fubjed to his palate and 
** become a flave to his belly, how can he procure a 
^' fund fufficient for the fubfiftence of his family? 
f Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to en- 
^ dure poverty by fuiting themfelves to fortune; fofv 
*^ having no foundation of good principles, hardly do 



d Athen. loco at. 

« Theocrit. IdylL 4. 

f See Athen. L i«. c. ». ; et Galen, de dignofl. pulf. I. a, c. 9. 
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*^ they change their chara£ter even in difgracc. I can- 
*^ not," continues Euripides, " approve the cuftom of 
" the Greeks of forming numerous aflemblies to ho- 
" nour fuch frivolous diverfions. For let one of thein 
^' excel in wreftling, let him be nimble in the race, let 
** hlin know how to throw a quoit, or apply a vigorous 
** blow on the jaw of his antagonift, what is his coun- 
" try the better of thefe fine talents, or of the honour 
** he gains by them/ Will he repulfe the enemy by the 
** force of his quoit, or put him to flight by cxcrcifing 
** himfelf'in the race armed with a buckler? ITiefe fol- 
" lies are not the bufinefs of the field,*' &c. ^ It is 
thus that the inftitution of the public games of Greece, 
that is to fay, one of the fined and wifeft inventions, 
was infenfibly corrupted, and at laft degenerated fo far 
as to become a moft pernicious abufe. 

I mufl alfo take notice, that the bed writers of anti- 
quity have thought it juft to attribute to the fpeftacle of 
the Athletes, that infamous paflion to which the Greeks 
were but too much addifted* This fort of aftors al- 
ways appeared in public entirely naked. The nature 
of the exercifes which made the fubjeft of the games I 
fpeak of, joined to the heat of the climate, and the fea- 
fon of their celebration *, neceffarily required them to be 
naked. The Athletes were accuftomed to that indecency 
from their earliefl youth; for to fuccecd in the profef- 
fion which they embraced, they could not apply to it 
too early. The habit of appearing before each other 
continually naked, foon deftroyed every fentiment of 
modefty, and introduced amongft the Greeks that hor- 
rible corruption with which they have been fo often re^ 
proached'^; a depravity which was moreover fomented 
by the little commerce and familiarity which fubfifted 
in that nation between the fexes. I have already fpoke 

\ Acad, des infcript. t. f . M. p. 217. See alfo Ludan in Aoacharn| Athen. 

1. xo. p. 4x3, 4x4.; Plut. qused. Rom. p. 274. 

• It was iri the ihontii of July. * 

k M'lbi qu'idem hxc in Crxcorum gymnafiU nata confunudo videtur, in quihus [fti 

ftheri & conceffi flint amorei. Cicc«>, Tufcul. quacft. 1. 4 n. 33. Ennius had 

Taid before Cicero, FUgitli prlncipium eft nudare int-.r cives corpora, Apud 

Cicer. loco ctt. Sec alfo Plut. t. s."T>Ti74. 75'. 
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of it K I fhall only add, that the women never affifted 
at the public games. They were even forbid under 
grievous penalties tp approach the place where they 
yrcre celebrated ". 

It remains, that I fpeak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the tafte lyhiph the Athenians particu* 
iarly had for that 4iveriion. We know, that theatrical 
reprefentations tpok ^rth s^mongft the Greeks, and 
that to them ^loDe the invention is due; we may fix the 
epocha of it to about the year ego before Jefus Chrift* 
Thefe ^^cles were in ufe only at certain times of the 
year, and particularly ^t the celebration of the feafts of 
Bacchus. 

I ihall not ftop to examine the prigjn and various 

Srogrcfs of tjie theatre ampngft the Greeks. The reat 
cr may confult on this fubjed the authors who have 
made it the principal pbje£t of their refearches. Some 
iiimmary ideas will, I think, be fuiScient for the end \ 
have proppfcd. 

It is tp the Athenians, without contradidion, that the 
Greek theatre is indebted for that degree of perfedion 
to which we (ice it was carried. They fpa^ed nothing 
that could any wife contribute to it. This people, vor 
luptuQUS, but delicate in their pleafures, eftabliflied a 
concourfe of authors, and commiflaries named by the 
ftate, to judge of the mprit of the pieces. None were 
allowed to be played till they had firft undergone ex-r 
amination '^. That which obtained the plurality of fufr 
frages, was dpclared viftoripus, crowned as fuch, an4 
reprefented at the expence of the republic with all pof-. 
fible pomp and magnificence. It is eafy to perceive how 
much ardour and emulatioQ thefe dt^^^es and thefe 

X Supra, p. 1Z7, 

ra i^lian. var. hift. L io. c. x*; pauf. L 5. c, fi, W« muft hot^cvcr id tUs 
yefpc£t do juftice to the Greeks. The law which forbade the women to afljft ;*t 
the public g^v^cSy was ycry wife, and very; confofjmable to pubiic decei\,cy and 
tnodeHy. Decorum demanded that the fex (hould not be admitted to mod, c^ 
thefe ipecac Ics, where the aAors always appeared entirely dripped of dpthing. 

a Sec Piut. in Cimoqc, p. 483. E. • v . . ' 
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J)Ublic rewards mud have excited ambngft the pdetS, 
and how much fiich to ufage muft have fcontributcd to 
the pcrfeftion of dramatic pieces in Grcctc. 

We cannot in this refpeft but applaud the Athenian^ 
for Xht taftc and fenfibility they teftified for theattrlcal 
repreTentatiqns; a diverfion the mod higenibus, tlic 
moft noble^ and the mod ufeful, perhaps, that csin be 
procured fdr the multitude. But wc hiuft it the fame 
time cotidemn the excef^ into ^hich this people fell in 
the end. The Athenians very foon carried theit eager* 
fiefs and their paflion for the theatte to fuch a poiht, as 
to make it their fole occupation, atid evfch to facrifice to 
it the intercfts of the ftate. The funds dfcftitied for 
their armaments by fea and land, were fcmployed and 
tonfumcd in the ferVifcc of thfc drama; ^ They are 
*« more afEdtkous at the fpe£tacles/* fay^ Jiiftiil, '• than 
'* at military exerciffcs. The theatres are full, but the 
** camps deiertedt Braveryj tapicity, and the art of 
*' warj are reckoned for nothing. Great captains arc 
*^ no longer applauded. There are no acclamations 
•' but for good poets and excellent comedians °." 

Thefe reproaches are not elcaggerated* It is certain, 
by the ijnanimous tcftimony of antiquity, that, in the 
time of Pericles, the Athenians gave Up all bufincfs, 
and neglefted Sill afFaifs, to employ themfelves entirely 
with the theatre. We fee alfo, that to embellifli it, and 
have the pieces that pleafed them played with all the 
apparatus and all the magnificence they could admit, 
they drained the tf eafure and refources df the ftate ^ 
If Solon had been believed, this tafte for dramatic 
pieces had foon fallen, or at lealt would not have 
caufed fo miny difofders. Thcfpis, who is commonly 
looked upon as the inventor of the theatre, by reafon 
of the improvements he made in the firll cflays that 
Greece had feen of this fpe£tacle, flouriihed in tnetime 
of Solon. This great legiflator would judge of that no- 

o L. 6. c. p. 

P Demofthen. Philipp. x. p. 51. C. ; Clynth. %, p. 14* i \r\vLt. t. x. p. 34S, 
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velty by himfelf. Thefpis played his own pieces, as was 
the cuftom of the ancient poets. When the reprefenta- 
tion was finifhed, Solon called TheTfMs, and afked him, 
if he were not afhamed to lie thus before fo many perfons. 
Thefpis anfwered, that there was no harm in thefe Ues 
and thefe fidions, which were only made in fport, and 
for diverfion. " Yes,** replied Solon, ftriking the 
gromid ftrongly with his (lick, ** but if we fuffer and 
^} approve this fine fport, it will foon make way into 
*• our contrafts and all our affairs **.** 

. We muft allow, neverthelefs, that the Greek trage- 
dians always preferved great refpeft for virtue, juftice, 
purity of manners, and public decency. Their poems 
abound in admirable maxims ; but we cannot too much 
exclaim againft the licence which reigned in the Greek 
coniedy. I have fpoke elfewhere of the grofe obfcem- 
ties fo abundant in the comedies of Ariflophanes ^ I 
have nothing more to fay of them. I (hall only remark, 
that, befides their indecency and groflhefs, the raoft 
mercilefs fatire, the rougheft and mod biting, reigns 
through them all. The comic poets of thofe times took 
all liberties and fpared no body. The generals, the 
magiftrates, the government, the people, even the gods 
themfelves *, all was abandoned to their fatiric bile. 
The excefs was carried fo far, that they were not at the 
pains to difguife even the names of the perfonages 
they would defame. Every one was introduced upon 
the ftage under his true name^ This was not all: 
for fear that a refemblance of names might caufe mi- 
ftakes, and leave fome uncertainty in the minds of the 
fpeftators, they gave the aftors mafks which reprefent- 
cdas far as was poffible, the vifage and phyfiognomyof 

*l Plut. in Solon, p. 95. ^ Supra, p. xx8, 

• Wc muft, however, in this reTpeA, remaurk one (ineular exception. Ari- 
Aophsines, the moft licentious, without contradi£Uon» of alTthe coqiic poets of tlie 
ancient theatre, never durft allow himfelf any liherties agamft Ceres, nor in ge- 
neral againft any thing which might reiatt to the worfhip of chat goddefs. 

f Sec AriHoplian. in niibib. In cquitib, &c. 

thofe 
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thofc they wanted to expofc to the derifion of the pub- 
lic *. Such, for a long time, was the Grecian comedy ; 
that is to fay, it was a fpeftacle equally licentious and 
fatirical, without decency or modefty, without refpeft of 
perfons, without regard to morals, for which nothing 
was iacred, and where they might openly defame all 
whom they thought fit to render the objeft of public 
contempt. The magiftrates were at length obliged to 
refurefs that pernicious abufe, and to reftrain, by fevere 
prohibitions, the unbridled licence of the comic au- 
thors**. Thefe wife regulations gave birth to what 
the ancients have called the new comedy y which then be- 
came only an imitation, and a fine and delicate fatire on 
the manners of private life. They no longer brought 
upon the ftage any but feigned adventures and fuppofed 
names. As this advantageous change was brought a- 
bout in ages greatly pofterior to thofe whofe manners 
I have undertaken to paint, I (hall dwell no longer upon 
this fubjedt *. 

t See les mem. de i*acad. des infcript. t. 4. p, 134, &c. 
u See Cicer. pHilofophic. frag. t. 3. p. 393* 
s Horat. ars poet. t. aSx. &c. 
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RECAPITULATION 

BY bringing together all I have fald df the ftatc o( 
ancient nations, in the ages which elapfed from thd 
deluge to the time of Cyrus, it is cafy.to perceive hoW 
greatly human knowledge was formerly bounded and 
impeneft. Politics, laws, arts, fciences, commerce^ 
navigation, the art-military, even the manners, that is 
to fay, the pr'mciples and turn of mind the mod cffen- 
tial and mofl neccffary for the prefervation and happi-^. 
nefs of focicty ; all thefe great objects were, if we ipay 
fo exprefs it, but as yet in the rough draught in the 
time of Cyrus, and yet the reign of this prince prcced- * 
cd the Cbriftian sera only 536 years, A flight detail ivill 
Convince us of the truth of all thefe propofition^. 

During all the fpacc of time that wc have run oVci*,* 
they had but very imperfcft notions of the great art of 
government. The moft part of political and civil laws 
were obfcure and defedive, often even pernicious or ri- 
diculous, in a word, without form or order. The rights 
of nations were unknown, and morality in general little 
underftood; it even often authorifed principles which 
led directly to the greateft vices. As to that political 
fyftem" which now takes in and regards the whole uni- 
verfe, wc may affirm, that the ancients had no idea of 
it. There w^as then no power who thought of keeping 
up a regular correfpondence in the different parts of the 
known world,. The leagues even which neighbouring 
ftates might have anjongft themfelves, were but mo- 
mentary. The prefent inftant was all that was re- . 
gardedt The confequenccs of any ftep or event were 
rarely forefeen and examined into. They formed no 
political fyftem. Every ftate flood fingle, and gave 
little attention to the general motions of the machine. 
Accordingly they were not accuflomed to keep ambaf- 
fadors refident in foreign courts; The ancients were 
not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this 

Ibrt 
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fort pf privileged fpic§ *, who, attentive to the minuted 
fteps, are able to penetrate and lay open the projeds 
ivhicb may be formed by a too enterprtfing power. 
Thus the famous fyflem of the balance of power, tlie 
pbje& of modem politics, far from having been followed 
anciently in any part- of the univerfc, docs not even ap.- 
pear to l^ave ever entered the head of any politician of 
^tiquity. 

What I have juft faid of laws and politics, may very 
well be supplied to the arts. The nations 1 have had 
pccafion to fpeak of, had, in certain refpeds, made but 
^ very middling progrels in the general circle of them. 
They had indeed fome rich and curious manufadures 
pf guff's. They underflood the working of metals. 
They had raifed fome ftruftures of aftoniihing grau^ 
deur and richnefs; in a word, they handled the chifel, 
the punch, and^the graver. Yet thefe feme people wer^ 
deftitute of moft of the conveniencies of life, which are 
now regarded, and juIUy too, as very eifential, or, at 
jeaft^ as n^oft s^greeable. The ancients were abfolute-* 
ly ignorant of the fccret of prpcuring them, I have 
given fufficient proofs of this, as pft^n as I have ha4 
pcc^ion to tregt upon the fubjed* 

We muft fay the fame thing of the fcienc^. W^ 
cannot refufe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenix 
cians, and Greeks, a pretty es^enfive knowledge in 
aflronomy, geometry, and mechanics. Yet they were 
pever »ble to foar beyond a certain pitch, for want of 
jtnowing how to procure themfelve^ m?my helps, which 
?ire abfolutely neceffery to the progrefs of the fciences 
I fpeak pf. They wanted, for inftance, pendulums and 
telefcopes, and, in a word, many other inftruments, 
without which aftronomy and geography can acquire 
abfolutely no kind of precifion. The ancients were 
^eAitute of even the moft ordinary and indifpenfable 
means of afcertaining their difcoveries. The readcf 
niay recal what I have faid upon the tedious at\d auk- 
ward manner of writing in the early times, upon the in- 

* Tt IS thus that one of the greateft politicuns of the UH age defined ambafla- 
^rs and envoys. 

conveni^ncic^ 
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convcnicncics of the form of books, and upon the dif- 
ficulty of carrying, and, in general, of obtaining the 
reading of them *. It was anciently only by force of tra- 
velling that fome knowledge could be acquired. As to 
phyfics and natural hiftory, we know that they were al- 
moft entirely unknown to the ancients. 

For commerce and navigation, it is certain that the 
Phoenicians particularly had made a confiderable proi 
grefs, and not a few difcoveries, confidering the obfta- 
cles they had to furmount. But if, at the fame time, 
we refleft upon the fauhy conftruftion of their (hips, 
khe imperfeftion of their manner of working them, 
their abfolute want of inftruments proper to direft their 
navigation, and the clamfinefs, in a word, of all fheit 
praftices, we (hall admire the courage of thefe people 
rather than their (kill. We muft applaud their couragb 
for daring fuch enterprifes with fuch poor helps, and at 
the fame time be convinced of their inferiority in re- 
fpeft to the difcoveries we are at prcfcnt poffeflTed of. 
It appears to me, that the ancients were very enter- 
prifing, but very little enlightened. 

The art of war was to the full as imperfeft as any of 
the objedts I have jtift fpoke of. We (hould never 
have done,' if we were ta point out in detail the imper- 
fcdion of the military mancenvres of the ancients in the 
ages which have fixed our attention, and (hew all that 
failed them in point of art, (kill, and capacity. I think 
it fufBcent to refer to what I have faid on the fubjeft in 
the different parts of my work. 

I (hall do the fame with regard to the manners. The 
reader may have remarked in all the articles where I 
have had occafion to treat of this objeft, to what a de- 
gree the manners of the fird people were unprincipled, 
barbarous, grofs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy, 
and their ignorance of the firft principles of morality, 
jire perceptible where-ever we confult ancient hiftory. 

I do not therefore fear to aflfert, that in all the fpace 

« 3ec part i. book z. chap, ff. p. rSj, i88. ; book 3. chap. a. art. 6, 

of 
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of time we have here gone over, human knowledge was 
yet mod limited and mod imperfe6l. Amongft mod na- 
ttons, laws, arts, and fcicnces Were yet almoft in their 
infancy. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the 
Phoenicians, who fliould certainly be'placed in the rank 
of the mod civilized nations that have appeared in an- 
tiquity^ had made but a very middling progrefs in each 
of the objc£ks I have indicated. As to the Greeks, 
who in courfe of time every way called the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and even the Phoenicians; the Greeks 
ifcrc yet very ignorant in the time of Cyrus, the epocha 
of the^third and lad part of our work. Near two ages 
tlapied between thofe which clofe our refearches, and 
the times in which the Greeks made mod of the difco- 
vedifcs which obtained them that glory and jud edeem 
they yet at prefent enjoy, and of which nothing can 
ever rob them. No body has yet furpaflcd them in 
poetry, in eloquence, nor in the art of writing hidory. 
It, 18 not quite the fame thing with the demondrative 
fciences, nor even with many parts of the arts. It mud 
be allowed, that, if we except architefture *, fculpture, 
and the graving of precious dones, no comparifon can 
be made between what the Greeks knew of theobjeds 
I hate jud indicated, and what we know of them at 
prefent. 

* Xm, «s obierve, neverthelefs, in reladon to aFchite£lure, that the Greeks had 
indeeoa veiy jnft iind refined tafte for the conftru^on of grand edifices \ but I 
do not think it was the fame with refped to prirate bnildings. I think I may 
afinn, that they knew not the art of difpofing them fo elegantly and fo commu* - 
diouHy is is the practice with us at this dme. 
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DISSERTATION l 

Qir tie Vsluaiim if the Grmi Msatf aad Ma^km^ 

IHsve often had occalicn, in die conrfe of Ac 
work which I prdcnt to the piil:£c9 to i|icak of an- 
tique money and meafiiret. As it is to the Greda 
that we are indebted for the greateft part of the know- 
ledge that remains to ns of prohnc antiqoity, it is al- 
moft always to the Grecian ftandard that we are- to le* 
duce the money and meafures of ancient nations. I 
have therefore thou|;ht it proper to give a valuadon of 
tbuie monies and of thofe meafures, which ihoukl jvfti- 
fy the proportioi^ which I have eftabliibed between 
tiiem and ours« Beiides, by confuking this kind of 
table, the reader will be enabled to make, with cafe 
atid by him&rlf, the redudions which 1 may have omit- 
ted. 

lliere is perhaps no fubjcd which has more exercifed 
the critics, than the determination of ancient monies 
and meafures Perhaps, however,, there is none which 
is yet enveloped in greater obfcurity. I am very far from 
flattering myfclf with having made this matter clear. I 
propofc only to fay what appears to me the moft pro- 
bable on a fubjcft fo uncertain, without pretending in 
any manner to give an abfolute cxclufion to the valua- 
tions which have alfeady been imagined, and to which 
I have not thdftght myfelf obliged to conform. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Grecian Money. 

THE value of coitis, we know, depends upon their 
flandard, and uj^pn their weight. This is yet 
lound at this day, in the cabinets of antiquaries, many 

Greek 
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Greek coins in general, and in particular Attic coins. 
Thcfe laft arc thofe which are mod frequently mention- 
ed in ancient authors, and thofe to which they have 
commonly referred all the others* We (hall follow 
their example, and ftiall take the Attic coins for ftand- 
ard pieces. Many of them have been affayed, and, by 
various reiterated experiments, a certainty has been ob- 
tained, that the gold and filver employed by the mint 
of Athens, were, to a very flight difference, of the fan\c 
(tandard with the gold and filver employed in our coins. 
This faft is therefore very certain, and upon this article 
we ha3iiC all the light we can defire., 

Burit is by no means fo cafy to determine what was 
the fixed and precife weight of thefe coins. Almoft all 
thofe which remain to us at this day, have been more 
or lefs impaired by the ufe which has been made of 
them for fo many ages, or through lapfe of time. It is 
in fome fort morally impoflible to find two Attic drach- 
mas, for example, which weigh precifely one as much 
as the other. It has been neccflary therefore to have 
recourfe to fome other expedient to afcertain the weight 
of antique coins. Of all fhofe which have been ima- 
gined, the moft philofophical is without contradiftion 
^hat which Gaffendi made ufe of about the middle 
'!jof the laft century. The idea of it was fuggefted to 
him by the celebrated M. De Peirefc, whom nothing 
efcaped that could any way contribute to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge, and who fpared no expence 
for that purpofe. 

There is fcen at Rome, in the palace of Farnefe, an 
antique congius, pcrfeftly well kept. The congius a- 
mongft the Romans, was a liquid meafure containing 
ten Roman pounds of wine ". That of which we fpeak, 
is by fo much the more valuable,, as it appears, by the 
infcription it bears, that this veflcl was depofited in the 
capitol in the reign of Vefpafian, to fcrvc for a ftandard 
of that kind of meafure. M. De Peirefc caufed a model 
to be made of it, which he took care to verify exadly 

* Congius vim dicem Jfonelt Jict Fcftus voce PMca Voniera^ p. 4<>*» 
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by the original. It is with this model, which did not 
arrive in France till after the death of M. De Pcircfc, 
ths^t GaiTendi made the experiment,! am about to fpeak 
of. 

He filled this congius with well-water, which he 
weighed very fcrupuloufly, and found, that it cdhtained 
fix pounds fifteen ounces fix grofs, Paris weight*. 
Gaffendi, from that experiment, concluded, that the 
ancient Roman pound was the tenth part of this weight, 
that ia to fay, eleven ounces a «4 grains, and that, of 
confequence, the Roman ounce, which wa« the twelfth 
part of it b, confided of feven grofs 32! grains ^. ^. 

We know that the drachma, which wasafilver ccdn, 
weighed the eighth part of a Roman ounce <». The pro-- 
portion of the other Attic coins is alfo known; fo thaft 
the determination of the ancient Roman pound carrier 
along with it that of the weight of the Greek <x)iiis. 
But this determination, fuch as it has been made by 
Gaffendi, appears to deferve admiifion only by ib much 
as nothing more precife and more exad may l^ obtain* 
ed upon the obje^ here in queftion. It fuppofes in 
cffeft, that the weight of the* well-water which this phi- 
lofopher made ufe of to find the capacity of the Farne- 
fian congius, is equal to that of wine; a fuppofition de- 
monft rated falfe by experience, which Ihews us, that 
wine is always lighter than water, efpecially than well-- 
water, which of all frefli waters is the heavieft. Let us 
add, that the model of the Famefian congius which 
Gaffendi made ufe of, may poffibly have not been pre- 
cifcly of the fame capacity as the original veflcL 

Thefe, without doubt, were the confiderations which 
afterwards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of 
fciences, in a journey y^hich he made to Rome towards 

* S«e the ubie at the end of this dii^rtation, 
*> Uncia . . - - - 

- - «« iitr^ pan efi qtidt tnenjis in atttio, 

I«annius in carpnlne de ponderibus & menfuris. 
^ Vid. Gailcnd. in viu Pcircfltii, 1. ». p. 73. 
d /^^eey^uii ij rl oySdo* T« Hyxiei^, Hcfych. in voce A^«;^^i). 
Drachmx 080 Lat'mam unctamfaciunt. Hycronim. in cap. 4. £zck. 
Vttciapt drachmis its quatucr* Fanuus, loco cit. 
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end of the laft century, to repeat the experiment of 
Gaffendi upon the congius of the palace of Farnefe it^ 
fclf. Inftcad of well-water which Gaffendi made ufe of, 
M. Auzout employed fpring-water extremely light. 
The original congius was found by this experiment to 
<;ont2dn fix pounds twelve ounces feven grofs and 48 
grams Paris weight, of water of the fountain of Trcvi^ 
I diink therefore, that we may conclude from ttds fa£l, 
that the ancient Roman pound was the tenth part of 
this weight, that is to fay, ten ounces feven grofs twelve 
grainsr, and the ounce precifely of feven grofe nineteen 
grainy. I own, however, that the argument drawn from 
the difference of the fpecific gravity of wine and of wa- 
ter, militates aimoft as much againft the experiment of 
M" Auzout, as againft that of Gaffendi. Reafoning 
^refore would feem to lead us to eftimate the Roman 
ounce at about feven grofs tM only *. Neverthelefs 
here are in two words the reafons which determine me 
to favour of the opin^n 1 have thought fit to embrace. 
The fame M* Auzout I have fpoke of, fatisfied him- 
fdf, that the modern Roman pound was of ten ounces 
fisvcn grofs twelve grains, and the ounce of feven grofs 
nineteen grains. It follows then, that the Roman pound 
and ounce of the prefent times are perfe6Uy equal with 
the antique Roman pound and ounce, fuppofing, as we 
have laid, that the Roman congius fliould contain precifely 
ten pounds weight of fpring-water. This perfeft rela- 
tion between the ancient pound and the modern, (a re* 
lation which cannot have been the etfed of chance), 
feems to demonftrate, that the Roman pound has re- 
ceived no change for upwards of feventeen centuries, 
efpecially if there is room to fufpeft, that the ancient 
Romans knew not the difference of weight between 
wine and water, or that at leaft they had no regard to 
it, in fixing the ftandard of their meafures j and of this 

^ See torn. 6. des anc. mem. de l*acad. des fcienc. p. 

* This determiantion is drawn from the proportion between the fpecific graviry 
of water aod of Burgundian wine, which re^^Xs from the calculations of M. 
EifenXchmid ia his treatifcdc pond<r. ef menfur. pfter, ArgentoraUj in i»®. 1708. 

there 
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there is the cleared proof in the poem of Fannius, v/hich 
we have already cited more than once ^ . 

The value of the ancient Roman ounce being once 
well determined, and of confequencc the weight of the 
Attic drachma, which was the eighth part of it; we 
Ihall ealily come at the weight of the other Greek coins, 
fuch as the talent, the mina, and the obolus. The 
drachma, in effect, contained fix oboli, the mina loo 
drachmas, and the talent 60 minae <. The whole then 
may be reduced to a fhort calculation which gives the 
values thus * : 

The Attic talent weigHed, of maris, ounces, grofs, grains^ 

Paris weight* - - 85 o 7 66 

Thetnina - - - 132 57^ 

The drachma - - 000 6$^ 

The obolus - - o Q o io|4 
According to this calculation, fuppofing lilver of fifty 
livres toumois the mark. 





livres. Ms. 
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The mina 


70 18 


8 8^ 


The drachma 


14 


' Ml 


The obolus - * 
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To this very fummary epitome, I have thought fit to 
limit what I had to fay upon the valuation of the Greek 
monies, and upon the proportion they might bear to 
ours. Let us pafs on to their meafures, 

f Lxhr£ ut memorant hejfum fcxtarim oddity 
Seu puros pendas lat'tcei^eu dona Lyai, 
}i£C tamen aj/',:nfu factli funt credba nobiSf 
J^amque nee erranta vndli Jahenitbus amnesy 
Kec mcrpputcts hikes , cut fonte perenni 
Manantei par pondus hahent : non denique vina, 
^tx camp'iy out colles nuperve, out ante tulcre. 

jtuid. voce Tu}iX9ro9y t. 3. p. 415. See alfa the beginning of the oration of 
PemoAheocs againfV Pantznetns. 
* Sf e the table at the end of this diHertation. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P n. 

Of the Grecian Meafures. 

IT is at leaft as difficult to determine cxadly the value 
of the Grcsian meafures, as that of their money. 
The ftadium, for example, was amongft the Greeks an 
itinerary meafure which is mentioned every inftant in 
ancient authors. But they by no means agree upon 
the determination of that meafure. In efFeft, we fee, 
that the length of the ftadium varied greatly according 
to times and places. Ihere was no more uniformity 
amongft the ancients in regard to that meafure, than 
there is now amongft us upon the length of our leagues, 
and in general upon that of all the itinerary meafures 
tehich are aftually in ufe in Europe. But as there is a- 
mongft us a mediuih league, to which it has been a« 
greed to refer all meafures of the fame name; fo 
amongft the Greeks there was a common mean ftadium, 
to the determination of which 1 have thought proper to 
confine my felf here. 

The ordinary ftadium, and that moft univerfally 
adopted, confifted of fix hundred Greek feet \ The 
Plethra, another kind of meafure, made the fixth part 
of^thc ftadium*. The arura was the half of the ple- 
thra *. The orgia was fix feet '; and, laftly, the cubit 
a foot and a half". We know that the Greek foot 
was more than the Roman foot by the 24th part of this 
laft*. The determination of |be Grecian meafures is of 

^ T« «-«liaf %«i vc^ X' Snid. in voce 'ZreStAf^ t. 3. p. 3^7. 
J ''E;CW r§ vXi$^9f vroieig ^'. Suid. i^oce li/iU^cf, 

^ Am fcv^iecStg cfyvtet* ittf x^\i9t r«%o/» Herod. I. 4. d,' 

4i« 

" TVixv^ cuff^ ifittrv Trii* Hcyfch. voce TVix,^, 

n Stadium centum viginti amnqua noftros efficit pafus^ hoc r/?, pedes fexcenios 
nj'tgintt quinque. Plin. L x. fc£l. at. p. 8($. 

Now the ftadium, which, as we have juft fccn, was precifely <Joo Greek feet, 
could not be 625 Roman feet, imlefs the Greek foot was to the Roman in the 
proportion of 15 to z4* 

J <ron- 
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confcqucncc as intimately conneAed with that of the 
Roman foot, as the eflimate of the Attic coins is with 
that of the Roman pound. 

Two ancient authors tell us> that the Roman am- 
phora, a kind of liquid meafure, iitice it contained 
eight congii, was precifcly a Roman cubic foot \ The 
water which this meafure contained, muft have weigh- 
ed, by the experiment of M. Auzout, 54 pounds 7 
ounces 5 grofs and 24 grains, P^ris weight. Suppoiing^ 
from the experiments of M. Eifenfchmidt, tnat the 
weight of the fpring-water which M. Auzout made ufc 
of was 37 It grains to the cubic inch, (of the royal 
ftandard foot), the capacity of the amphora muft have 
beerkfuch as, according to the Stereometrical rules, its 
fide fhould be lefs than eleven inches I of a line, but 
more than eleven inches t ojf a line. The Roman foot 
muft of confequcnce be eftimated at about eleven inch- 
es a lines. Yet I think with M. de la Hire, that we 
ought to ceckon the antiaue Roman foot precifely ele- 
ven inches of the Royal ftandard meafure. I refer the 
reader to the memoir which that academician gave in 
upon this fubjcft, to fee the grounds of this valuation K 
1 fliall content myfelf with obfcrvine only, that the Ro- 
mans v/ere never great mathematicians. I have proved 
above, that they reckoned nothing for the overplus of 
the weight of water more than of wine in the ftandard 
of their meafures. They may therefore very wMl 
have neglefted and reckoned for nothing the three 
fourths of a line, or thereabouts, by which the 
fide of the cube, which ferved for the matrix of 
their amphora, furpafled Rieir lineal foot. This con- 
jefture will appear kfs difficult to be believed, when 

o ^adranial vocahant anftqui amphoranif qu9d vas pe£s quadroH oHo et quadra" 
ginta cepit ftxlarios, Fcftus voce Qijadrantal. 

^adrantal vim oBapnta pondbjidj congius vim deceniy fondo fiet. Idem, voa 
Puiica pondera. 

Pes longojpatioy atqut alio, latoque notetur; 
Angulus ut par Jit, quern daudit Vtnea triplex, 
S^u^tuor^ cl quadriSf medium cingatur inane ^ 
jimphdrajll cuhus^ . . . Fann. carm cit, 
P Acad* dcsi^enc. aon. i;i4> M. p. 397. 

it 
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\t IS donfidcred, that about the end of the lail century 
M. Picard difcovered that the ftandard of the Parjfian 
pint which was then made ufe of, wanted more than 
1224 cubic lines of the capacity to which the. ofdi- 
nances had fixed that kind of nicafure**. 

Let us refume all that has been juft faid, and form , 
this calculation from the principles we have laid dovyn: 
iince th6 Roman antique foot was eleven inches, th^ 
Greek foot was eleven, inches five lines and a half t thus. 

Fathoms, feet*, inches, lines* 
The ftadium was -^ 95 211 

Tlie plethra - - 15 

The arura - ' ' 7 

The orgia * • * 

The cubit - -f 

It refults from this calculation, that 24 ordinary ftar 
dia were only nine fathoms one foot fevei;! inches 2« 
lines more than our common league of 2282|. kthoms. 
I (hall fay nothing of the pther ftadia, as fuch a difcuf- 
fion could be of little ufe to tic work I have underta- 
ken. 

This were the place to fpeak of the dry and liquid 
meafures, and of the weights which the Greeks made 
ufe of in commerce. But we are almoft entirely defti- 
tute of points of Comparifon to fix the value of tbefc 
weights, and of thefe mcafures. I fhall therefore fay 
but little upon this fubjeft. 

Fannius, whom I have already cited fo often, tells us, 
that the Attic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 96, or 
as 25 to 32 «•. We fee alfo, in the fame poet, that thq 
amphora or Attic cadus, which was a liquid meafure^ 
was ' equal to three Roman urns, or to a Roman am-;- 
phora and a half ^ LaiUy, we read in th^ lifie of Atti- 

cus 

« See the trcatifc of M. Picard, d€ menfur. * 

' Unci -i fit drachmis bis quatuor 

Unaaque in libra pars efi qu£ menfis in anno» 

H*c nttgno Latio libra efi, gentique iegatd : 

Attica nam minor efi, Ter quinqu£ banc demfui irtchmhf 

Et ter vicenis tradunt exflerier unam. 
£ Amphora fit cubm 

Vox.. III. Xk 'Kv«v 
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tus by Corn. Ncpos, that the Attic medimnus, which 
lyas a dry meafure, was equal to fix Roman bufhels ^ 
We know, by the teftimony of Fannius, that the bufhel 
amongft the Romans was tne third of their aiiiphora or 
cuhic foot*^. 

Reducing thcfe weights and mcafurcs to ours, by 
means of the valuations of the pound and of the foot 
of the ancient Romans which I have giYjpxx above, we 
Ihallfind, 

1. That the Attic pound weighed, 8 ounces 4 grofs, 
7 grains and 4 Paris weight. 

2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot 2684 cubic 
inches, or 41 pints one chopin 24 cubic inches, Paris 
mcafure, 

3. Lailly, that the Attic medimnus contained one 
foot 934 cubic inches, or four bufhels one litron and a 
half, and gi cuImc inches, Paris meafurc *. 

This feeble efiay is all we can preten4 to, from all 
that is to be found moft certain upon the fubjef); we 
had undertaken to examine. The few monuments that 
remain of antiquity, and above all the unexaSnefs of 
ancient authors in what they fay of the coins and mea- 
fures in ufe in their times, give us little room to hope 
for greater certainty, 

Hujus dimidtum fert urna 

Attica praterea dicenda eji amphora nohis 

Sen cadus. Hanc fades ^ nojira Ji adjeceris umam, 

* Univerfos frumcttto donavity ita ut Jingulis fex madil tritici darentur i qui modus 
f menfunt midimtu Athenis appeltaiur, cap. 2. 

" Amphora ter j^, .... cap'it mo£um, 

• Wc fiippoftrhcrc the buftcl to be ^48 cubic inches, that is to fay, that it rs 
confidered as tne 144th part of the mnid of 54 aibic feet. The htron and balf- 
iitron are alfo fuppofed to be precifely the Oxteenth and thirty-fccond part of the 
bufhel of ^48 cnbic inches. I fay fuppofed, becaofe thefe calctrlatrons are not 
perfeAly confofmable to the refult given by the dimenfions of the cyHndrrcal 
Aandards of the mcafures I fpcak of; dimenfions relative to the capacity affignedl 
u» thefe meafiires by the regulatk>as» ' . ^ 
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DISSERTATION H. 

.On the ajironomical Ferlods (f the Chaldeans. 

WE are not ignorant of the ufe and advantage of 
aftronomical periods in the fupputation of 
time. We know alfo that the ancients had 
contrived many of them compofed of a certain number 
of their years. Thefc periods were different according 
to the ufe they were defigned for, and tp the form of 
the year eftabliflied amongft the nations who had con- 
trived them. The names of three famous periods in- 
vented by the Chaldeans are handed down to us: the 
Sarosy the Uerosy and the Sofis *. Bcrofus made ufe of 
them in compofing his chronological calculations, and 
fixing the epochas of his hiftory of Babylon i>. It. was 
by thcfe meafurcs of time, that he had regulated and 
determined the duration of that empire, and the length 
of the reigns of the different fovereigns who had go- 
verned it. 

The amount of the Saros^ of the Neros^ and of the 
Sofos^ were certainly well known and well determin- 
ed in the. times that Berofus compofed his hiftory. 
But the ancient monuments of the B^ylonians are now 
no more. It is. even many ages fince they difappeared. 
It is not therefore aftonifliing that there fliould reign 
mai>y contradldions amongft modem authors, as well 
upon the number of years that compofed thefe famous 
periods, as upon the ufes they may have been adapted 
for. Let us try, however, by bringing together the 
dlffereht tr^ts which are found fcattered in ancient au- 
thors, to give fomp light into a queftion fo obfcurc and 
ib difficult. 

It is certain, by the teftimony of all antiquity, that 



* SynceU. p. ii.\ AVyden. «/»icuod. p. 38. C« 
b SyiKtU. p. 17. 4^ 
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the Saros^ the Neros^ and the Sofo^^ were cycles which 
contained a certain number of years <=. We ought not to 
lift en to feme writers recent enough, who without any 
foundation would infinuate, that the periods I fpeak of 
ihould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chi- 
mera which deferves no attention. We ihall refute it 
in a moment, Without deigning therefore to dwell 
atiy longer upon it,- let us examine what may have been 
the real amount of thcfe cycles, and what their ufe in 
./aftronomy. i,et us bfcgin with the Saros^ which, of all 
the periods of the Chaldeans, appears to have been the 
tnoft celebrated in antiquity. Many authors have fpoke 
of it^"; but they do not agree upon the number of years 
of which that period was formed. Let us fee whether it 
^ be poffible to determine it at this day, and difcover by 
• that means what may have been the ufe of this cycle. 
SynccUus tells us, after Berofus, Abydenus, Alez:- 
ander Polyhiftor, ^c. tha,t the 5^zr^j was a period of 
3600 years *. We know of no aftronomical operation 
to which a period of that kind can be applied. Suidas, 
an author cotcmporary with Syncellus, or at leaft but 
little before hip, gives to the SarQs a very different a- 
mount. That author fays, that it was a period com- 
pofed of lunar months, the fum total of which was 
eighteen years and an half f. Suidas cites no ancient 
author to warrant this faft, and does not tell us from 
what authority he gives the Saros an amount fo different, 
from that we have juft feen» Though we Ihould a- 
gree with Suidas that the Saros might have been 
compofed of 222 lunar months, yet we do not fee what 
might have been the ufe of fuch a period. 

We might fufpcS, it is true, that there is an error in 
the text of Suidas, and that, inftead of 222 lunar 
month?, we ihould read 2^3. We might even bring a 
paffage of Pliny to fupport this conjefture. Pliny was 
indeed acquainted wUh a period of 223 lunar months ». 

c Berof. Abyden. & SynreH. locis cit, 

d Berof, Abyclei*. gynccU. hcii, cit.'y Snidas in Hu^oh t. 3. p. xSp.j He- 
)fy<:hius 19 T^tc^pf ; rhavorin. &c. 

? ^. 17, 3.% & 39. f In Xct^fft, t. 3. p, iSp. i L. 1. fcO. 1.0. p. 79^. 

U 
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In all the editions anterior to that of P. Hardouin there 

had crept in a vitious reading, which, no doubt, had 

prevented a due attention to the amount and merit of 

that period The former reading of the text of Pliny 

was 223 months. M. Hallcy, who was not Icfs diftin- 

guifbed for his profound erudition, than by being Wc 

of the greateft aftronomers of his age, was the fir ft who 

perceived that falfe reading of the editions of Pliny. 

He propofed the amendment of this vitious palTagc^ and 

to read 223 months inftead of 222 ^. What was only 

conje£lure on the part of this learned man, has been 

found, by the refearches and difcoverics fincc made, to 

be the true reading of Pliny K It is therefore now no 

longer dpubtful, that Pliny was acquainted with a pe^ 

riod compofed of 223 fynodic lunar months. M. Halley 

wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the 

Saros of the Chaldeans; and this is the condufion he 

draws from it. 

From demonftratine that the amount of die Saros 
muft have been fixed at 223 lunar fynodic months, 
that is to fay, of 29 days and an half each, it refults, 
fays.M. Halley, that this cycle contained near 18 of our 
years; a calculation, adds he, which agrees pretty well 
with, the amount that Suidas gives the SarosK This 
.difcovery, continues M. Halley, places in its full light 
the fkill of the aftronomers of Chaldea. In eflfefk, that 
period furnifhcs a very cafy method of predifting eclip- 
fes within the limits of the error of half an hour only '. 
Diodorus was, therefore, ill informed when he advanced 
that the Chaldeans had only a very impcrfedl theory of 
the eclipfes of the moon, and that they durft neither de* 
termine nor foretel them ". 

Such is the reafoning of M. Halley; but I think his 
conjeftures much more ingenious than folid. The tefti- 
mony of Suidas being fupported by the fuffrage of no 
author of antiquity, canqot balance that of Berofus, nor 
of the other writers who give 3600 years to the Saros. 

h Tranf. Philof. n^, xp4- ann. itfpi. p. s^S-i A^ cruJit. Lipf. ano. itfpi, 
p. $19- 

i Sec the note of P. Hirdonin. beo cit, k ^^upr3, loco cit. 

1 See the clogium of M. Ij'tiicyt Asad des fdenccs. an:u X74&, H. pag. 
ti L. a. p. J4S. 

Eefides^ 
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Befides, Suidas affigns, not eighteen vears, but eighteen 
and an half to the total revolution ot the Saros; and we 
know, that in aftronomy much lefs than fix months 
will confound the whole refult of a period. In fine, 
^^uidas gives the Saros only 222 lunar months, and not 
» ii23, £1 vain would we correft this text by that of 
Pliny. Nothing can lead us to furmife, that this laft 
had in view the Saros of the Chaldeans. I am perfuad- 
cd, that this period was indeed compofed of a certain 
number of lunar months; the name alone indicates it* : 
but I do not fee that it is poflible at this time to deter- 
mine precifely what was the number f . We muft there- 
fore give up the fearch of the Saros ^ fince we can never 
hope to know what was the amount, nor, of confe* 
quence, what the ufe of it. Let us go on to the exa- 
mination of the other Chaldean periods, that is to lay, 
"of the Neros and of the So/os. 

The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years ". In- 
dependent of the authors I have already cited, Jofephus 
the hiftorian appears to have been acquainted with this 
period. Speaking of the long life of the firft patriarchs, 
he thus expreffes himfelf. " Amongft other views* 
*' which God had had,** fays he, •' in granting to the 
** firft patriarchs a life fo long as that attefted by the 
' ** facred books, he defigned to enable them to perfeft 
^* geometry and aftronomy which they had invented ; 
** for,** adds he, *' they, could not have foretold with 
^* certainty the motions of the Jiars^ if they had lived lefs 
'' than 600 years, becaufe, in that fpace of time, is ac- 
^' compliflied the^r^j/^^ar®.** 

Jofephus, 

• The ntmc of Saros, given to this period, would alone fuffice to prove that it 
was compofed of lunar months. The word Saros anfwers exa^y to the Chaldean 
word Sar, which fignifies menjfrutu or lunaris. 

-f- Though wc (bould even grant with M. Halley, that we ought to read in 
Suidas z%i lunar months, his reafoning would not be the more juft. M. le Gen- 
til has, in efic£t, demonilrated the total and abfolute imperfection of chat period 
ib vaunted by M. Halley. Acad, des fcsetices, ann. 1756, M. P. 

a Synccl. p. 17.$ Abyden. apudeumd. p. 38. C. 

9 Thcfe are the terms in which Jofephus exprefles himfelf: '^A^it^ dVK ct^" 
(pccXaf xvr6ti ^^•uttuv fttt ^io-xo-tf l^i^xtviiSi ifMVTovg' Attt rovr^sit ytt^ 
i fAiyecs hmvrog TrXvj^Srcu, Antiq, I. 3. c. 3. p. 17. »« Which things (that is to 
" i'^Yi geometry and ^Aroijomy) thty (the patriarchs) could not 4>ave predicated 
* ' with 
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Jofcphus, as we fee, was therefore acquainted with 
the great year J that is to fay, with an aftronomical period, 
which, he Cays, was compofed of 600 years. Every 
thing leads us to believe, that it was of the Neros of the 
Chaldeans that Jofephus meant to fpeak. For I fee no 
other people in antiquity amongft whom fuch a period 
was in ufe. Before we apply ourfelves to develope the 
propriety of this cycle of 600 years, it is proper to ex- 
amine that of the Sofosy becaufe the Neros owes, its ori- 
gin to the So/osj as I flatter myfelf with demonftr^ting* 

The ancients tell us, that the So/os was compofed of 
60 years p. That period, the firft, without contradidion^ 
of which the Chaldeans made ufe, was very imperfeft; 
fince, after its revolution, it brought back the lunar, 
months only to within a tenth part of a month. They 
mull therefore have endeavoured to redify and perfect 
it It was not difficult to find the means. By doubling 
the So/os^ that is, by giving to this period 120 years, in- 
ftead of 60, they had the return of the lunar months to 
within the twentieth part of a month. By multiply mg. 
this cycle as many times as is neceffary to obtain the 
precife returns of the fun and moon to the fame points 
of the heavens, is formed a period of 600 years, that i& 
to fay, the Neros. This laft cycle is, in effeft, nothing 
but the produft of the Sofos^ or the period of 60 years, 
multiplied by 10. Thus, we fee, there did not need 
much refleftion upon the amount and propriety of the 
Sofos to deduce from it the Neros*. 

The illuftrious Jean Dominic Caflini, is, I think, the 

«* with certainty, if they had lived Icfs than tfoo years; for thcgreatyear i$ accom- 
** pli&ed in that fpace of time.** It is ea(y to perceive, that Jofephus does not ex* 
prefs himfelf clearly in this paflage ; for though we fee very well that the verb 
^^UTretft to foretell relates to aftronomy« .which is fpoke of in the preceding 
phrafe, as geometry alfo is concerned, that Wnner of eipreflion prefents an am- 
biguous and defective fenfe; and it is to make the meaning of Jofephus be under- 
(lood, that I have added the motions of tbeftars^ of which we ibould fuppoie he 
defigoed to fpeak. 

P Syncell. p. x?*; Abyden. apud enmd. p. 38. C. 

* All thefe CaAs'are better cleared up, and exadly demonftrated in a memoir 
of M* Ic Gen^l. See Acad, des fcicaces, ann. i7S^> M. P. 

firft 
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firft who perceived the merit of the Neros. It is, in the 
judemcnt of that great aftronomer, one of the fineft 
penods that has ever been invented. It refults from it, 
that the folar years of the Chaldeans were each of 365 
days 5 hours 51 ' and 36" *». That period alfo difco- 
irers to us, that the aftronomers of Chaldea had deter- 
mined to within a fecond the duration of the lunar 
month as exaftly as the modern aftronomers have been 
able to do it '. In effeft, 600 years of 365 days c hours 
51' and 36 ''make 7421 lunar months, confifting of 
^9 days 12 hours 44' 3 z', all but 7 thirds and 18 
fourths. We ought therefote to regard the 2 19 146 
days, or, what comes to the fame thing, the 7200 folar 
months, which form the period I fpeak of, as precifcly 
equivalent to 7421 lunar months. ' Now, it is to that 
fyace of time that we may fix the epocha of the return 
of the fun and moon to the fame points of the heavens; 
in a word, the Neros of the Chaldeans was in relation 
to the folar and lunar months exaftly what the Vifto- 
rian period is in relation to the golden number and folar 
cycle ^^ 

It 18 not jpoflfiblc to determine precifely the age in 
which the Chaldean aftronomers invented and made 
vSc of the Nero^ I fhall content myfclf with only re- 
marking, that this cycle muft have been known and re- 
ceived m Chaldea fometime before Bcrofus. That 
hiftorian, as I have juft |iaid, made ufe of it to form his 

<l Andens mem. de lUcad. des fcieoc. t. 8. p. ;. ^ Id. ibid. 

f Anc. mem. de l*cad. des fc. t. 8, p. 5. I am obliged to inform the reader, 
that it is not to th< Ntroi of the Chaldeans that M. Caflini applies his calculation^ 
and the rcfle£Hons he has juft read ; it is to the great year fpoke of by Jofephus. 
But as this period appears to me to be (he fame with the I^eroi of the Chaldeanf ,, 
and to h^ve an evident reUtioi) to it, I thonght I might apply the rcfearches of 
that great aftronomer to that period, of which I have already faid the invention 
ieems due to the Chaldeans, fmce we find none like it amongit any other people* 
M. CalGni, to fay it by the by, would even have this period of tf 00 years to have 
been in ufe in the earlieil ages. Bat Jofephus fays it not; and !f he had faid it» 
we (hould always have had a right to objefk to his opiniop, as being contrary to 
all appearance of truth. Jn effeA, fnch an invention fnpfpofes an abundance of 
knowledge which moft certainly was not polTefled by the earlieft ages. What Ve 
have faid in the firft and in tha fecond parts of this work, upon tffe ifflpcrfD6Hon 
of aftronomy in thoie times, does not, I think, leave the flightcft doubt upon 
the epocha of that period, which probably was not inveated till in tht \txth a§es 
of the Babylonian monarchy. 

ehro- 
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chronological calculations, and we know that Berofus 
wrote in the third age before J. C.^ I (hould therefore 
think, that this period may have been invented towards 
the end of the empire of Babylon. This is, moreover, 
the mod ancient date that can be afligned it«. Wc 
have fecn clfcwhere how imperfed aftronomy was iiv 
Chaldea till the reign of Nabonaffar \ 

It now remains, that I fay a word of the opinion of 
thofe writers who have difputed the amount jbhat I have 
thought right to affign to the Saros^ the Sofos^ and the 
Neros. They have pretended, that all thefe different 
cycles were periods formed of a certain number of days 
rather than of years. Two Gre^k monks, one named 
Annianus, and the other Panodorus, are, I think, th<^ 
firft who wanted to give authority to this fyftcm^. 
They, both of them, wrote about the year 41 1 of the 
Chriftian asra^. But one fimple refleftion will con- 
vince us, that their ideas, in this refped, iiioutdbaveno 
manner of weight. 

In effeft, what comparifon can be made between Be- 
rofus, who fays formally, that the Saros^ the Neros, and 
the Sc/os were periods of yc^ars, and. two unknown 
Greek monks, who, about 700 years after the age in 
which that author wrote, would give us to underlland 
the contrary, and infinuate, that all thefe differetit cycles 
were compofed only of a certain number of days. Be- 
rofus-, a cotemporary with Alexander, was bom and 
pafled his life in Chaldea. At hand to draw his know- 
ledge from the original foutces which were ftill fub- 
fifting in his time, he was enabled more than any body 
to know the amount of the periods he employed. In a 
word, it was from the ancient monuments of his nation 
that he compofed the hiftory of it; a hiftory which 

« Tatian. advcrf. Grscc. orat. p. 173. ; SynccU. p. iff. D, 

w S«e Syncell. p. X07. Nabonaflar reigned about the year 747 before J. C. 

X See part i. b. 3. c. %. arc. ». p. %z9, & 229. See alfo part 3. b« 3. c. 2. art. 
I. p. ^8, & 99. 

y Apud Syncell. p. 34, 8c 35, See alfo Scaligcr, not. in Or. Eufcb. chron. p. 
446. col. B. . 

t He the notes of P. Goartf^ SynccU. p. 33. col. B. 

y«L. HI. L 1 Pliny, 
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Pliny, Jofq)hus, Clemens Alezandrinus, Eufebius, Syn- 
celtus, and many others, cite frequently in their writ-i 
ings. hcfides, Berofus is npt the only writer of antir 
quity who has fsud, that the periods of which I fpeak, 
were periods of years. ^ Eufebius, who was k well 
verfed in the hiftory of andent nations, has acknow- 
ledged it*. Jofephus, as we have already fecn, teftifies 
the fame h&. We may add to all thefe teftimonies, 
that of Suidas. He agrees vdth all the writers that I 
have here cited, in faying that thcfc periods were form- 
ed of a certain number of years ^. 

The two Greek monks here in queftion had not the 
authority of any monument of antiquity for metamor-^ 
phofing. the periods I ipeak of into cycles of days. It 
was, oh their part, only pure conjefture. Here is, as I 
imagine, what qiig:ht have led then[i to propofe fuch a 
notion. 

Berofus, in compofing his hiftovy, had not forgot that 
hew as a Babylonian. We know, that many nations had 
then the madnefs of wanting to be regarddi each as the 
rood ancient that was known in the univcrfc Antiquity 
c£ date, in the ages I fpe^k of, was rcjo^rded as th6 
moft glorious diitindlion that a people coukl value 
themfelvcs upon. We cannot conceive, to fay it by the 
by, how much that foolifl) ambition has been injurious 
to hiftorical truth, and what confufion it ha$ caufed in 
the chronology of ancient nations. The Babylonians 
were of the number of thofe whq would pique them- 
felves upon the higljeft antiquity. According to them, 
they had fubfiftcd as a nation 470,060 years ^ Bero- 
fus, in his hiftory, wa& i^itent Upon maintaining and 
making good that ridiculous pretenfion. To give fome 
colour to the enormous calculations he prefented, and 
render them probably, he pretended tp ground them 
vpon the aftVonomical periods here in qyeftion. He in- 
vented, of coRfcquence, ^ ferics of fabulous kings, whofe 

* See Synoell. p. X7. 34. & 35» ^ In Tlee^dt^ t. 3. p. iSif, 

c Diod. 1. X. p. T45. I (liail ibew the little foundation for that ridiculous pr9> 
tctiCon, in the following diflcrtatiou. 

•VcigTO 
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ireigns filled up the prodigious length of ages which he 
affigned to the Babylonian empire *. 

The Grci^ monks 1 have mentioned^ were (hocked, 
and with reafon, at the monftrous calculations which 
Berofus prefented in hife hiftory. Their intention there- 
forie was, to reduce the annals of Babylon to fome fort 
of probability, by converting the periods on which Be- 
irofus fupported his calculations^ into fimple periods of 
dayS4 By this means they thought they CQuld make all 
agree. They even blamed Eufebius for not having 
ufed fome fuch method K But if thefe good monks 
h^d refleded but a moment oh the tnotivb which ani- 
mated Berofus when he wtote, and upon the end which 
that impofior propofed, they would eafily have difcover- 
ed, that though his cialculations were abfiird and moh- 
iirous, there was, however, nothing to alter in the a- 
mount of the meafures of time whico he hiad employed. 
A proof, that thefe Chaldean periods were rqally com- 
pofed of years and liot days, is, that Berofu^ made ufc 
of them. For he would have counteraded his own in- 
tention^ by ^feovering the chimera of the Babylonians 
upon their antiquity, if the Saras^ thd Neros^ and the 
i&ffos had been no more than cycles of days. 

* t (hali treat of this matter more at leogth, in the following diilertatioD. 
<i A^nd SyocelL p. 34> & 3S* 
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On the Antiquities (f the Babylonians^ Egyptians^ and 

Chmefe. 

IT \ras the madncfs of moft ancient nations, as has 
been fliewn in the preceding differtation, to pretend 
to trace their origin to infinity. The Babylonians, 
flic Egyptians, and the Scythians, were tbofe who par- 
ticularly piqued thcrafelvcs upon their high antiquity. 
By their accounts, they had exifted as nations for thou^ 
fands of ages. The Babylonians boafted that they had 
obferved the courfe of the ftars 473,000 years *, and 
the Egyptians 1 00,000 ^ As for the Scythians, they 
pretended to be more ancient than the Egyptians *. In 
this dafs wc may alfo place the Phrygians ^ and the 
Phcenicians *. In a word, each people laboured to hieap 
ages upon ages, and difplay the antiquity of their origin. 
But when we come to fearch into the foundations of 
thofc pretended antiquities, we are greatly aftomfhed to 
find that they reft upon nothing certain, nor even pro- 
bable. This is not all; we find that all thefe enormous 
calculations are of modem enough invention. 

In effeft, it docs not appear, that, till the tinjes of xJm 
conquefts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, 
or even thofe of the Egyptians, were traced very high. 
This is a faft which it is eafy to prove by the teftimony 
of Herodotus, of Ctefias, of Xcnophon, of Plato, of 
Ariftotle, ind, in a word, of all the authors who wrote 
before the conquefts of Alexander. 

The Babylonians are often mentioned in Herodotus; 
he had even travelled amongflr thefe people. Yet we 
find in his writings no traces of that prodigious ami- 

« Diod. 1. 1. p. 14;. b Augoftin. de civie. Dei, 1. i8« c. 40. 

c Juftin. 1. %. c. I. p. 5ff« d See Herod. 1. y n. >. 

c Synecll p. 17. D- 

quity 
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wbkSidic Babylonbns are feki to have boofttJ of 
1^ much nxiTC rcccist wriccrs. On the contnir)\ he 
pro oohr 520 years of duration to the AtR ran enw 
pirc, vUdi we know to haire been formerly eonfonnd* 
cd widi tbat of Babylon; and there is no appearance^ 
lint Herodotus Ihoold have fpoke othertrife in his partis 
cuhr hiftory of Aflyria. For we lee« that no writer ha« 
ercr retted upon that work to r^fe higher the origin of 
the Aflyrian monardiy. 

Ctcfios wrote a little time after Herodotusu We 
know that he had made a long abode in Perfia. That 
author, who, of all thofe of antiquity, has alfigned the 
kxigeft duration to the Aflyrian empire, does not how* 
ever make it amount to more than 1400 years f« 
- Xcnophon, who has had occafion fo many times to 
(peak of the Afiyrians, and Babylonians, iays nothing 
which can lead us to think, that, in his time, the origin 
of thefe people was regarded as fo prodigioully ancient* 
We may draw the fame inference hrom the writings of 
Flato, and from thofe of Ariftotle. Both thefe philo* 
fophers fpeak often o( the Aifyrians and Babylonians; 
but no mention is made in their writings of thofe thou* 
fends of ages, whofe exiftence and reality I am here ex- 
amining. As for Ariftotle, we fee, that, in general, he 
was even a good deal inclined to treat as fo many fa- 
bles, all that was reported of the hiftory of Aflyria and 
of Babylon '• In a word, I repeat it, we find no traces 
of thefe chimerical antiquities in the authors who pre-' 
ceded the conquefts of Alexander. 

1 think I fhould fay nearly as much of the Egyptian 
antiquities. Some authors, as has been juft faid, fpoke 
of a diiucation of 100,000 years. Plato, however, tells 
us, that, in the time of Solon, thofe of the Egyptian 
pricfts who pretended to be the beft inibruded m the 
antiquities of their nation, did not carry back its origin 
to more than about 9000 years \ Herodotus travelled 
in Egypt about 100 years after SolcHi. That fpacc of 

f Diod. U 1. p. C4t. f Dtrep. 1. $, c, to, p. 404, E. 

^ In Titr. p. 1044. 

time 
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time had been fufficient to give room for vanity and fcr* 
ror to make feme progrcfs. He, in effeft, relates, tbat^ 
in Ws time, the priefts of Thcbeft gave to the duration 
of their monarchy 11,346 years'^ Thcfe two calcula* 
tions, fuch as Plato and Herodotus prefent them, ate- 
certjunly of too hard digeftion. There is fomc error, 
and vfc fhall explain the caufe of it in a moment. Ne*. 
verthelefs, what comparifon can be made between this 
duration, and that which, according to fome pofteriof 
wrifers, the Egyptians boafted of? It is then proved, by 
the teilimony of the higheft and founded antiquity, 
that it was only in modem times that the Babylonians 
andEgyptians began to make a parade, of thofethoufands 
of ages which I have fpoke of above. It is now the bu- 
iinefs, to indicate the fource, atid mark the epocha of 
thefe ridiculous pretehfibns. 

Bcrofus on one fide, and Manetho on atiother^ are 
inconteftably the authors^ and, if the expreifion may be 
allowed, the manufadurers of all thefe . marvellous an- 
tiquitiesi It is, in eflfeS, only fince the . publication of 
their works, that we begin to find, in ancient authors^ 
traces of that exceflivc duration attributed to the moi 
narchy of the Babylonians, arid to that of the Egyp* 
tians. Berofus, a Chaldean pricftj wrote about the 
year 280 before J. C. a little before the reign of An- 
tiochus Sbter ^ Manetho, an Egyptian prieft ^ was co^ 
temporary with Berofus, fince he dedicated his hiftory 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus »^ who mounted the throne of 
Egypt the year 284 before the Chriftian aera. It is pro- 
bable eiibugh, neverthelefs, that the work of Manetho 
did not appear till after that of Berofus. I fhould even 
be greatly inclined to believe, with Syncellus, that Ma- 
netho thought of ftretching out the duration of the E- 
gyptian empire, otily in imitation of Berofus, and not to 
make his nation appear too modern^ in comparifon of 
the Babylonians ". Let us obferve alfo, that Berofus 
and Manetho wrote in Greek; a circumflance not to be 

i L. %, n. t4a. k Tatian. advcrf. Grsc. orat. p. X73. 

1 SynccU. p. i5i ^ See iUid, 

negleded 
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wcT-c&ei in. rbc ^rociHott wc^ arc upctt^ as^^iil bcijk>wa 

1CST hsTc cfaKin aeii dteb? two writec^ ^> week ^ tbjLt 

cr rzd&er firccn tbae Uuof^ic osxiojcv:^ oi: toe 4:u^s vfUk'h 
they iJ^id ce^ have occupttrd tbie tarooc v>^^ ^'^»H :uid 
B&bfkiD; Ibr, as 1 tfull demomtraie by onJ bv> iWfUui 
and Manctiia, produced no ether autHosrtiy to iUpfK^rl 
their chiascns;, than a ttcnple lift c4f kin^ii^^ 

I tfaiakf «rthoot hefitation, thai 1 may aUnbute IQ 
miftakcn vanhy that incredible uniiqui^y troui \irhich 
Manetho and Beroius would trace the origin \Jt thei? 
naticMi. In the times that thele two writers coinpoled 
their annals, the Egyptians and Babyloauans were alike 
fubjeded to the dominion of the Greek«« Beroiua and 
Manetho fought probably to make themfelveg amends, 
by the pre-eminence of origin, and by the merit of ant 
ciquity, for the real advantage whieh the Greeks hiid 
then over the people of A(ia and Egypt. For, as 1 hava 
already remarked more than once, they were in thofo 
days extremely jealous of antiquity of date, Euch want*- 
ing to give themfelves the prcierence, it wa« who ihuuld 
date from the greateft diftanoe ficrofua and Manetho, 
by chufmg the Greek rather than their maternal tongue, 
wanti^d to enable the Babylonians and Egyptians to re» 
proach their conquerors with the novelty ot their origin, 
by oppofing thoufands of ages to the iuiall hiilorical 
bounds of thefe inhabitants of Europe ^. 

But it mud be allowed, that the Ihatageiu thuy made 
vfe of was very grofs, and capable of iiiipoiing only on 
a people fo ignorant of antiquity as were the Greckt*. 
Here is the method JBerofus took to al'cribc: to iiib na- 
tion a duration of 473,000 years. The a(tronou)er3 ot 
•Chaldea had imagined certam cycles to deterii^ine the 

Eeriodical return of the (tart$ to the i'duic \)i/uv^ uf ilu: 
eavens. Thefe cycle*, as bus bccu iUvni Ui tlic pro- 
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ceding daiicrtatioii, took in many ages. What did Be- 
rofu&r To eftablifh the antiquity which he would give 
to his nation, inftead of laying, that a king had reigned 
fo many years, he faid, that he had reigned fo many Su" 
rosm It is thus that he made the duration of the ten 6rfl 
Babylonian kings amount to 436,000 years ^ Such cal- 
culations fufEciently expofe themfelves. * Pagan authors 
themiclvcs were ftruck with their want of probability. 
Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of it in thefe terms: " We 
^* fhall not eafily give credit,'* fays he, " to what the 
^^ Chaldeans advance upon the antiquity of the firft 
^^ aftronomical ob&rvations; for they fay, that they be- 
?' gaii 473,000 years before the expedition of Alex- 
** ander into Afia**.** Let us add to the teftimony of 
Diodorus, that of f4>igenesy whom, Pliny affirms to have 
been an author of great weight *. This Epigenes, who 
jirobfiibly wrote under Auguftus,. affirmed, that the a- 
ftronomical obfervations of the Chsddeansdid not go 
higher than 720 years '. We fee then, that the good 
judges of even profane antiquity had critical knowledge 
enough to be fenfiblc of the impofture of Berofus. 

That author, however, had endeavoured to fupport 
his calculations in the bell manrifcr he could. In order 
to give them more ctedit, he boafted to have found, at 
Babylon, records of 150,000 years old'. Yet, for all 
this fine difcovery, Berofus was not able to fill up with 
fa£l«, and a detail of events, the fpace which he pre- 
tended had elapfed from the foundation of the Babylo- 
nian monarchy to the time of Nabonaflar, who mounte^d 
the throne only in the year 747 before J. C. This was 
enough to render more than fufpicious all that Berofus 
would raife beyond that epocba. Impofture has its re- 
fources, and docs not commonly want evafions. To ex- 
tricate himfelf from this plunge, and to juftify the im- 
mcnfe void that the hiftory of Babylon prefented, Be- 
refus advanced, that Nabonaflar, infatuated with foolifh 
pride, had fupprefled all the hiftorical monuments of his 

o Syrtccll. p. 17, tS, 8c, 39. P L. a. p. T45. 

* Epigenes gravimuBor imprimis J I. 7. feft 57. p. 413.. 

9 4pud Plin. loc9 cit, ^ fiynccll. p» 14, & a 8. 

nation. 
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h&tion, iirith inttatioh to pds iijpon pbfterity for -the 
fitft ibvfereigti of Babylon ^, It is thus that Berofus 
tfiouffht to juftify the chafixis and want of fads with 
^hich he might well have beeii reproached; 

Impoftors are fubjed to betray themf^lt^^. On one 
£and, Berofug excufes the void which is found in his 
faUlory, by laying it upon Nabonaifar's having deftroyed 
itil the inonttments of the kings his predecefibrs ; and, on 
another, he affirms, that he had found, at Babylon, re- 
cords ^hich ran back 156,000 years. One of thefe re-> 
lations is certainly falfe and forged. Let us rather fay, 
that the fuppreifion of ail the hiflorical monuments of 
the Babylohians by Nabonaflar, is a tale invented by 
i^ercrfus, to colour over the impoffibiliiy he found of fil'^ 
ling- Op, iii a latisfadory manner, the times anterior to 
the teign of that prince. But it is dwelling too long 
upoii a chimera^ unknown, as I have dready laid, to 
the hi^heft and (bundeft part of antiquity. It aj^ara^ 
|iro<wd^ on the contrary, that the Babylonian* weft 
verv little folicitous about writing their hiftory. EVen 
their afttonomical obferVations tvere very uneKad 
tSl the re^ of Nabonaflar. It was not ti^ after 
that monarch, thar the Babylonians begdn to in* 
troduce fome order into their chronology, and to write 
€za£Uy the date and feries of their celeftial obferva* 
tton8<« Thefe fads appear certain, not onty by the 
teftimony of ancient hiftorians, but alfo by that of the 
Aoft celebrated aftronomers of antiquity. Hipparchus, 
Timocfaarcsy Ari(tyl)us, Ptolemy, &c. who had-examin* 
ed with great care the monuments of ancient nation^, 
make mention of no aftronomical obfenration anterior 
to the reign of Nabonaffar ^ 

Let us now examine the foarce of the Egyptim and* 
quities. It is neither purer nor more authentic than 
Oiat of 'the Babylonian antiquities. It does not even 
nfe abfolutely fo high. Manetho, as I think I have aU 

t Apii Srnccll p. 107. * See ibid. 

« Sd Mtrih. p. 474. ; Sbuiky ^ ChaU. philoC fcQ. t. c. i. f. ii lo. 

Vox». IIL M x» ready 
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nady proved, was inconteftably the author of it *. This 
Egyptian prieft^ to give fome colour to his impoftures, 
has employed a different artifice from that of Berofus;* 
but it is not more, difficult to difcover the weaknefs of 
it.' , 

'.The Egyptians, like mof): ancient nations, pretended 
to have been originally governed by the gods. Mane- 
tho availed himfelf of that popular opinion to eftablifh 
the antiquities of his nation. According to him, Egypt 
had been at firft: governed by a great number of gods r, 
fome of \vhom had reigned more than 1200 years 
each 2. Manetho had even made a particular epocha 
of the reign of Vulcan, the firft of thofe gods, who, ac- 
cording to his chronicle, had governed Egypt for 9000 
years \ It h after this calculation, no doubt, that Dio* 
dorus has faid, that the Egyptians aiSgned to the reign 
cf the gods a fpace of 1 8,000 years \ The term is ftill 
jnodeft; for, according to other chronologers, the Sun, 
^ whom they gave the honour of having firft govern- 
ed Egypt, had reigned there 30,000 years «. This reign 
jof the gods was, as we perceive, an excellent refourcc 
for lengthening out the duratipn bf.the Egyptian em* 
pire, as far as they thought proper: for, I have already 
iaid, fome carried it to 100,000 years ^, others to 
48,863% fome to 36,525% and, in a word, to 33,000, 
rto- 23,000, to 10,000, &c^ It is trucj the Egyptian 
•prieils, to give iiuthority to their lies, advanced, that, 
fincc the origin of their monarchy, they 'had oWerved 
373 eclipfes of the fun, and 832 of the moon**. But 
the refleftion I made above on the few refources which 
sHipparchus, Ptolemy, &c. had found in the aftronomi- 
cal records of the Babylonians, fuffice to deftroy all 
thefe falfe allegations. In effcfl, no obfcrvations were 

..3c 5«/r<7, p. Z70. y Synccll. p. r.8. « Pk>d.. L i. p. 30. 

• Synccll. p. 18. b L; I. p. 53. c SyncdU. p. 51. 

<i Au^ft. de civit. Dei, I. 18. c. 40. . ^ > 
c biog. Laert. in procem. fcgm. x. 

f Synccll. p. 51. C. ii Diod. L i. p. 53» 30| »^» »S. 

'^ Diog. Lncrt. loco c:U 

known 
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known in antiquity more ancient than tllofc of the Ba- 
bylonians t. Nevcrthclefs, they went no farther bade 
than to about the year 747 before the Chriftian sera^. 

The fecond method which Manetho put in pradicij 
to lengthen out the duration of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, was a little lefs grofs than that 1 have juft fpeke 
of. It has been fhewn, that Egypt, like all the oth6^ 
countries of the univerfe/ hsid been originally divided 
into many little ftates K Inftead of inftrudihg us in thid 
hStf and giving us fi^ralely, tlie cat^lbgue of the 
princes who had reigned at the fame time over di£Fe#t>rit 
parts of Egypt, Manetho found it more to his putpof^^ 
to unite the whole in one and the fanfe catabgile. H6 
would, in confequence, have it believed, that^ every ptie 
of diefe princes had fucceflively reigtiedo^rfall Egypt* 
It is thus that this impoftor contrived' to t^ake out thaf 
aftoniflimg lift of fucceffive dynaftics fpokcnbf by fom< 
authors^ who wrote finite Manetho. But the airtifiotf 
has been difcovered a long time, and proved fo as t^ 
admit of no reply ■. We know, in a wdrd, that Ma- 
netho had contrived all this fine chronology only by thd 
example, and in imitation of Berofus \ 

Let us now fpeak 'Of the 11,340 yearfs, which, aci 
cording to Herodotus, the Egyptian priell« gave to the 
duration of their monarchy. We fee, at once, that 
there is a great difference between this calculation and 
that given out in Plato; fince, according to this philo- 
fopher, the Egyptians, in the time of Solon, reckoned 
only about 9000 years of antiquity, and yet there were 

i Symplictus 10 lib, I. Ariflotel. de xoplo^ foL 27. reRs. in I. 1. fo|. 117. 
verfi. ' " 

k MarOi. p. 474, . 1 Part i. b. i. p. 14. . 

^ See Mar(b. p. 13, 15, Sc 19. ; p€£ron. anciq. ^» tpixis, c. X). p..x(Ss. \ 
Kewton, chronol. of £gypt, p. zY6, 2x7, & 177.; Lcnglet, nicthode, c. i. p. 
173. i Acad, desinrcript. t.' 19, p. 14, 15, 17, 13. M» ^9* 

Let IIS obferve, that no mention is jni^c of thcfc pretended dynaflics in JTe* 
rodotm, the moft andent hif^oriftn we nave of profane antiqnUy, and* who, he- 
fides, appears fo well inltrnOcd in the hiilory of Egypt. He docs not even ap- 
pear to have known the word tl^najfifs. Neither is it mentioned in JDio^urvMs. 

o SceSyncdl. p. itf. 
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bot w!\ lifindrcd yean between Soloii and Herodota^t ^ 
9ut I hiftvc already faid it, even this laft calculation ftill 
qSfmds greatly on the fcorc pf fidelity and ex^&nefs. 
^fjfkc Very {^f^ reflediipns will, I think, be fufficicnt to 
dpinonjlrate the little credit t:bat is to be given to it. 
I- iUct us call to mind that ironceited opinion vhich tl^ 
^gyptiail^ always had of the. antiquity of t)ieir origin ^^^ 
|nd tbc affedjuicqii with which they made a parade pf 
ft ^y above ^ towards the Greeks \ This principle ^d* 
saitted, ev^ry thing leads utta belike, that the £gyp« 
^#xk picils vroMl4 9^^ i^ Qccafipn of prefentii^ to 
$dQn and |ierf49ttts, calculations proper to maintaiq 
^ir r^K;lijQ^s |nrctenfi(^ It was, moreover, very 
fafy fpf t^pm tp imppfe in tHijs aroclp. Jhe Qredu, 
in gen^fsi)^ ff6cp not diipofini to contradifb tl][e £gyp 
tians. fiefideS} the ancient nations applied themfelvef 
very little Ip i:i^^diiok)gical difci^ons. Each had for* 
m^ly a i^ ilage for difpUying the mo^ ahfurd iables 
^i|t their prigin. 

Tbf fiighteft attiBfition, neyerti^lefe, would have been 
(ttScicnt tp have (hewn Hprodqt^s, that the niirnitioii 
pf the Egyptian priefts deftroyed itfelf. They rec)(pned 
from fheir firft k'mg tp the time of Sethon 341 genera-^ 
tion$, 341 kings^ ^^^34' pox)tiffs^ S^cb a conciirrence 
is not in the order qf nature. There did not, thereforci 
jpeedmuch judg^ii^nt to perceive, how much fucha h£k 
was (Tpn^radidory. But I have already {aid it^ the Qr^ks 
did not Ipo^ lb narrowly, efpecially in regard tp the 
Egyptians. Furtbe^mpre, there is even no appearance 
that it wa^ originally ppfEble tp keep an exa^ account 
of tbc firft reigns, eonfidering the little care, and eyei^ 
the little means that the firft P^op^ ^^d to prcferve ai^ 
exaft remembrance of evpnts ^* 

I fh^il afid^ that in regard to tfa^ Egyptians in parti- 
cular, thfir s^cient ann^$ muft have been in great dif- 

^ Sec Herod. 4. i. n. i. P See Ifaiab, c. xp. v. zi. 

^ See j^lato in Tim- p* xo43* & 1.044. ** Herod. 1. %. n. t4X. 

r Sec what I have faid upon this ftttye^ in the chapter ithere I treat of the 
'^TJgin of writing. Pttrt 1. b.%. c. 6, 
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order, Hiftory docs not permit us to doubt it. Wcfee, 
that wben C^inbyres, th^ foa of Cyrus, became mafter 
pf Egypt, he perfecuted the pneib, that is, the learned 
pf the country, vmd fet fire to th? temirfe$ K It waa, we 
know, in thcfe temples that the Egyptians prefervcd 
their ftnnals, the cuftody of which was intrufted to tlm 
pricft9^« It m^y be judged, what degree of certiuntjr 
the biftory of Egypt may have obtained fvatt that event* 
Aftaxerxes Ochus gave it afterwards a (broke at lead 33 
iaiSsL This prince caufed all the copies of the (acred 
archive; to be tranfported^ into i^fia \ fiagoas» one 
49f his eunuchs, ibmetime after, fay they, obtained for, 
|he priefts a permiifion to ranfom them. But tins laft 
fy@L 9ppt^vs to 4me fuf^ncioas. . It may very wdl liavf 
been invented only to give ibme appearamcc of truth tdi 
Ifae Egyptian antiquities, by making it belietied^ that ' 
they refted upqn authentic monuments, fuch as tibe fin^ 
cred archives, which contained the whole hiAoryof the 
nation.. However that may be, fuppoiing even that 
tfaefe andent depofits were reftMe4 to the Egyptians^ 
we are fenfible that thev could not be in a good condt^ 
don. It is probable, that thofe who carried them oS,, 
VHyvHd not t^ke all the precrautions x^ecei&ry to prevei^t 
thefe tnanufcripta from fi^ffering by their tranfportatiou 
into Feviia, a<id they muft alio have been impaired h% 
iH'inging back from Perfia into Egypt. All thefe 
Voy;iges muft infallibly have fpoiled and cpnfidcrably 
damaged thei^ncient r^gifters. 

Upon the whole, ;|nd this is a refiedion to which I 
do not tep that any thing fohd can be opposed, if tho 
Egyptians and Babylonians ^lad preferved records as 
precife and as exad as they would perfnade us, why 
does thpir reign fo much confiifion and uncertainty in 
their chronology? why do the calculations preicnted by 
writers of antiquity differ from each other fo exceflive-: 
]y as ^e have ieen? why, ix^ a word, do the annals q( 

« H<Tod. I. 3. n. »9> & 37. ; I^io<i» 1. 1. P» SS' 5 Wio. 1. stf. feft. 14- p. 7351»i 
Strab. I. 17. p. H70. C. - * 

u Htato, p. X043. ; Diod. i, z. p. 84. 1. xC p. '*}>; Syncrll. p. 40. B. 
? Diod. L 16. p. 122. 
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Babylon- and of Egypt afford, for fo many ageis, only 
fimple catalogues of kings, without relating the leail fad 
or fmalleft event? But, will they fay, the moft of thefe 
kings were indolent prmces, whofe aftions did not de- 
ferve to be tranfmitted to pofterity. Be it fo; but un- 
der thefe fame idle kings, there muft neceffarily have 
happened fome events, eipecially during fo long a feries 
<tf ages as that here in queftion. Whence comes the 
profound filence in thisrefpeft, that is remarked in the 
oiftories of Egypt and Babylon, hiftories, which, ne- 
verthelefs, recite the names of all thefe fovereigns, and 
even the precife duration of their reigns? Was it not 
incomparably more eafyto retain the memory of the 
principal events which happened in thefe reigns, than 
the names of ib many fovereigns^ -and, above all, than 
the number of years that they were (aid to have occui> 
pied the throne. A companion will place this objeo 
lion in its full light. t 

The laft kings of the Merovingian race, for example, 
are reproached with having paffc^ their lives in fliame^ 
ful idlcnefs, whicbhas even given them the name of the 
Slothful Kings. The detail of their a&ions is now en- 
tirely unknown to us. Even the precife duration of 
many of their reigns, fuffcrs many difficulties. Never* 
thelcfe, we are not ignorant of fhe principal events 
which then happened in France. It is true, we lofc 
fight of the monarchs, but we fee the a£tions of their 
mayors of the palace. In a word, the hiftory of France 
fumiflies, in thefe obfcure reigns, the detail of .many 
events ; flich, for inftance, as battles, foundaticms of mo- 
nafleries, diffenfions, commotions, ilatutes, &c. It wa^ 
not the fame with the Egyptian and Babylonian chro- 
nicies. In them were found thd names of a number of 
kings, and the precife duration of. their reigns ; but be- 
yond that, no detail, no mention of any event fallen out 
in thofe times in Egypt, or at Babylon. This fmgle re- 
fledlion fuffice$, I think, to unmaik the impofture of 
B rofus and Manetho. It is not difficult to forge at 
random a lift of kings, and to ^ilign at pleafure any du- 
ration to their reigns ; but it is not fo cafy to arrange an 

unin- 
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uninterrupted ferics of events relating to each other, 
conncded, in fine, and continued for thoufands of ages* 
Accordingly we fee, that the found judges of antiquity, 
were the firft to turn into ridicule thefe fabulous chro- 
nicles which prefented no faft, nor any event. 

Cicero cxpreflcs his fenfe of them in the inoft formal 
terms ^ Diodorus gave no faith to them *. Ariftotlc, 
by what appears, was far from being convinced of that 
high antiquity which the Egyptians were fond of boaft- 
ing *. Plutarch formally combats it \ Varro, one of 
the moft learned men who perhaps ever appeared, 
makes the origin of this people go no higher back than 
to a little more than 2000 years before the times in 
which he wrote «; that is to fay, to about the year 
2120 before the Chriftian aera. Herodotus himfelf 
does not feem to haye given much credit to the 1 1,340 
years which were mentioned to him by the priefts of 
Egypt. I judge fo by the manner in which he treats 
the fucceffors of Menes, who, he fays, was the firft fo- 
vercign of Egypt. He paffes over a fcries of kings to 
the number of 330, declaring, that he docs not dwell 
upon them <*. Herodotus undoubtedly regarded that 
lift as apocryphal and forged, the rather as, by the con- 
fciTion of the Egyptian priefts themfelvcs, no event of 
which it was poffible to fay any thing, could be found 
in the whole duration of the reigns of thefe pre- 
tended kings <^. Diodorus has done much the fame 
thing. Of 470 kings and five queens which in the an- 
nals are liiid to have occupied the throne fucceflivcly f, 
■ « 

7 Contemnamus ettam Bahyhniot, .^ Condemnemus inquam hos^ dut 

JMtitidt^ut vtmt4tist out imprudtftHd^ f«f CCCCLXX, mlllia cnnorum^ m 
ipfi dicuntf mottumeutis comfrchenfa cotttiaeftt, it meHtiri judicemust nec/cculorum 
refiqu8rum judicium^ quod it Ipfis futurum ftt pertimefcere. De dirio. I. i. n. 109. 

* L. I. p. 30. L %4 p. i4|. « Metereoiog. 1. i. c. 14. p. 547. D. 

b In Numa, p. 71. B. 

c Apud Auguftin. de civit. Del, 1. xS. c, 40. Sec alfo A. Gcll. 1. 14. c. i. p. 

<i L. z. n. x6o, lOT, & lox. ^ Ibid. n. lot. f L. X. p. 53. 

he 
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be fpeaks only of fifteen or fifteen, Iri a word, 1 re;-* 
Beat it, we fee very clearly, that neither Herodotus nor 
iKodorus were able to extraft from the Egyptian an- 
nab, a feries of fa£ls barely capable of filling ^p tha 
ibace of time which is known to have elapfed from thcl 
d^luge^ to the deftruflion of the ancient Egyptian em- 
jHre by Cambyfc6«. This reflexion falls ftill mord 
ftrongly upon the antiquities of the Babylcmian^^ Wd 
perceive in their hiflory many chafms, and a void (till 
more immenfe^ There even rcmaun^ no monument of 
this people; whereas the obelifks, the pyramids, and the 
ruins of many other grand edifices, atteft at this day 
that the Egyptians once fubfifted in fplcndor. » 

For the reft, I have feen fome perfons, pretend^ that 
^conftrudion of the monuments I havejuft fpokeof^ 
neceffarily fuppofes, that the £lgyptian monarchy muft 
have fubfifted during a very great number of ageA I 
own I am very far from being of fuch an opinion. 
Thoufands of ages were not neceflary to^ccompuih the 
ndfing thefe monumenti much too gteatly boafted of. I 
ibmk a fimple refledion will make thiis clear. 

The Incas, that is to lay, the firft foverdgns of Peru, 
had confhrufted many works, feveral of which arc equal, 
tf they don ot even ftirpafs the moft famous Egyptian 
monuments. In the number of thefe 1 ihall phcc the 
two roads which lead from Cufco to (^ito; one of them 
carried on through the rocks and precipices of the 
mountains of Cordilierc; and the other along the fca- 
coaft upon a quickfand for near 560 leagues of conn- 
try : the temple of the fun, the citadel and the palace of 
Cufco, another royal houfc, the ruins of which are ftiU 
to be feen near to Cannar *; the ancient jemple of Cayam- 
be^, a great number of canals amongft which there was 

S See the Chronology of Newton. 

^ See Garcilaflb dc la Vega, hift. dcs Incas, L 9. c. 13. L 3. c. ao, ti. &c.; 
Voyage de Coreal, t. x. p. 3^4, Sc 3^5.; Acofta, hift. des Ind. Occident. 1. 6, c. 
14. ; Hift. gen. des voyages, t. 13. p. $71, & 579. J Hift dcs Incas, 1. 1. p. %64» 
%6%, ip*, apS- 

i Joorn. des fear. Join. >7X7» P* I5t* 

one 
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bne twelve feet deep, and more than 120 leagues in 
length, &c*. For the greatnefe of the labour, for the 
difficulty, and for the expence, wc may very well com- 
Npare thefe monuments to the obclifks, the pyramids, the 
temples, and the palaces of Egypt. The monarchy 
founded by the Incas fubfifted however only about 350 
years under thirteen kings ^ I might alfo fpeak of the 
fovereigns of Mexico5 who in like manner executed fur- 
prifing works », and whofe empire neverthelefs did not 
fubfift fo long as that of the Incas. 

The monuments raifed by the firft inhabitants of 
Egypt, can therefore in no manner fcrve to prove the 
antiquity of that people. They can be the lefs adduced 
for that puipofe, as, according to ail appearances, they 
were executed in a very fhort time. Egypt was for- 
merly extremely populous. This is a fslft which cannot 
bp (railed in queftion. All the writers of antiquity agree 
in attqfting it ^ It was even by means of that immenfe 
multitude of inhabitants, that, according to their tefti- 
tnony, the ancient monarchs of Egypt accomplilhed the 
raifing the quantity of monuments which have rendered 
that empire fo famous •. From this reflexion, we be- 
come cafily fenfible, that the Egyptians may have fi- 
tiiftied their mod famous enterpnfcs in a very few years. 
They employed to the number of 300,000 men at a 
time to execute a work**. Such was in general the 
tafte of all the ancient nations: they were impatient to 
accomplifh their wiflies. Berofus fays, that the fuperb 
palace of Babylon had been built in fifteen days^. The 
Chinefe employed only five years to perfeft their great 
wall^ Wc might cite many other examples of im- 

k Voytcrdf J>. Abl d'UUoa, t. t. p. 4»ft.; Hlft. det Incas, t. t. p. U4, dC 

I Acofla hift. sat. dei Tnd. 1. 6. c. X9- fol. 300. verfo, 

» Hift. gen. dcs voyages, t. la. p. 430 &c, GemeUi, t. 6, 1. a. c 8. 

B See les mem. de Trcv. Janv. 175a, p. 3a, &c. 

Diod. I. I. p. jtf, ft 37. 

P Sec Herod. I. a. n. xa4.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 73.; ^^' 1- 3^- ftA. 14, & 17. 

1 Apud. Jof. anriq. 1. xo. c 11. Tub fin. Tkis h(\ without doubt is exag- 
gerated ; but however it proves the conftant pra£Kce in Alia of ttiploying very 
Tittle lime in the conHrudHon of the moft immmte works* 

r Mixtiniy hift. de It Qiixie^ L €,U%,p^ 4^$^ 4'- 

VoL, m. N n mcnfe 
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xnenfe cntcrprifcs executed in a very little time by th^ 
Orientals ^ It muft certainly have been the fame a- 
raongft the Egyptians. Thus their obelilks, their py-? 
ramids, their palaces, their temples, &c can by no 
means authorife the conjeftures that are attempted to 
be drawn from thefe monuments to eftablifli the anti- 
quity of the Egyptian empire. All thefe allegations fall 
of themfclves. The fads which the reader has juft feen 
deftroy them abfolutely. . 

It even appears to me demonftrated,. that the Egyp- 
tians had not much more knowledge of architefturc, 
of fculpture, and of the fine arts in general, than the 
Peruvians and the Mexicans. For example, neither 
one nor the other knew the fecret of building of vaults ^ 
What remains of foundery, or fculpture, is equally 
clumfy and incorreft, I think this obfervation abfolutely 
cffential. This fort of flcill in reality cannot be acquired 
but by length of time. The Egyptian monarchy, 
though much mere ancient, and though it continued 
for many more ages than that of the Peruvians and of 
the Mexicans, yet did not fubfift long enough for thefe 
people to acquire the lights and the Ikill which they 
have always failed of in many branches of the arts. Thq 
Egyptians, as well as the Peruvians and Mexicans, were 
even deftitute of certain arts, to which their feeming 
meannefs, and more our habitual ufe of them prevent 
us from giving attention; but the invention of which 
has done more honour to human genius, than all the 
prodigious monuments I have fpoke of. 

It were ftill vain to attempt to eftablifli the pretended 
antiquity of the Egyptians upon the progrefs that thefe 
people had made in the demonftrative fciences. Their 
knowledge in this refpeft was very imperfeft. The 
reader. may recolleft the details I entered into upon this 

f Sec Thift. gen. des Huns par M. dc Gnigncs, t. 4. p. io9, & »op. 

« Sec part 3. book 1. c. a. p. 59, & 60, ; Acofta, loco clU fol. api. verfo ; Hift. 
gen, des voyages, r. 13. p. 580. ; Garcilaflb^c la Vcga, 1. 7. c. \i, t. ». p. 191. % 
Hirt dc Jiicas, t. i. p. i6i,\ Mem. dc Tacad. de Berlin, t. %, aoa. 1746. p. 448^ 

fubjeft 
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fubjedt in the article of fcicnces ". One fingle example 
is enough to fliew the little extent of their difcoveries. 
In the time of Herodotus, that is to fay, about the year 
450 before the Chriftian isera, the Egyptian aftronomers 
did not yet know, that. the length of the folar year is 
more than 365 days *. We may judge by this fafl:, 
which is very certain and well proved, of the progrefs 
which the ancient inhabitants of Egypt had made in the 
demonftrative fciences. In a word, and this is a reflec- 
tion that cannot be too much infiftcd upon, near 500 
years before J. C. Democritus and many other philo- 
fophers, who maintained, that ^he world had, had a be- 
ginning, applied themfelves to prove the newnefs of it 
by all the means that hiftory and critical knowledge 
could furnifli j yet we do not fee, that it Was ever un- 
dertaken to refute them folidly ^, although nothing 
would have been eafier if the pretended antiquities of 
the Babylonians and Egyptians had had any reafonable 
foundations. 

Let us finifli by a glance upon the antiquities of the 
Scythians. They will employ us but a moment. Thefe 
people, according to Trogus Pompeiufr, and of Juftin 
his abridger, were acknowledged to be of more 
ancient origin than the Egyptians*. The Scythians, 
liowevcr, in the time of Herodotus reckoned only one 
thoufand years of antiquity ». 

We may moreover apply with great juftiee the re- 
flexions I have here made upon the antiquities of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians to thofe of the Chincfe. Ac- 
cording to the popular ideas of the Chinefe, the origin 
of that nation would afcend to thoufands of ages. 1 fay 
accorditig to the popular ideas, bccaufe the learned of 
China are the firit to deride and give up that fabulous 
• antiquity**. That pretenfion is not even very ancient in 

u Part X, book 3. c. x. part 3. book 3. c. t, art. x. 
* See fupra^ book 3. c. a. p. loi, lox. 

J See Jaqaeiot, diderc, fur Texiftence de Dieu, t. i. p. x55, £cc. 
z L. X. c. x.p. 60. *■ L. 4, n. 5, 7. 

b Martini, hi(l. d» U Chine, t. x.p. 7.; Lettr. ^dif. t. 21, p. up, ixo. ; Hlfl. 
4es Huns par. M. de Giiij^nes, c. t. part. 1. p. 2, & 3. 

N n 2 ^hina. 
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China. It arofe in pretty mo4ern times ^} another con** 
formity with (he Egyptian and Babylonism antiquities^ 
unknown, as Ihav^ made it appear, to the moil ancient 
and moft learned writers of Qreece and Rome. B^fides, 
what dependence can we have upon the certainty of the . 
Chinefe chronology for the f arly times, when we f^e 
thcfe people unanimpufly own, that one of their greateft 
monsjrchs interefted in the deftrudion of the ancient 
traditions, and of thofc who preferved the niemory oJF. 
them, caufed ?ill the books which did not treat of agri-» 
culture, or of medicine, or of divination, to be burnt, 
and applied himfelf for many years to deftroy whatever 
could recall th^ knowledge cm the times anterior to hi« 
reign*. About forty years after his death, they want« - 
cd to re-eftablifli the hiftorical monuments. For that 
purpofe they gathered together, fay they, the hearfays 
of old men. They difcovered, it is added, fome frag«» 
xncnts pf books wjhiiqb had efcaped the general confla^ 
gration. They joined thefe various fcraps together as 
they could, an4 mfunly endeavoured to compofe of them 
a regular biftpryt It W2|s not however till mqrc than 
150 yc^rs after the d^ftrqdion of all the monuments, 
that is to fay, the ye?ir 37 before J. C. that a complete 
body of the ancient hiftpry appeared. The author him, 
fclf who compofcd it, gfe-Mj^-tfiene, had the candour to 
ovm, that he had not found it poffible to afqend with 
f:ert^inty 80Q years beyond the times in which he 
wrote 
Such is the unanimous cpnfi^iBon of the Chinefe ^. I 

c See r)}i(loir^ i^bre^e de raftro^panie Cbinoift par le P. Ga«bil, daos Us o|>- 
ferva^ions n^athcm. du P. Soudet, %. i^p. itf, 17. & i^h;(l. des Huns par M. dp 
Ouignes, t. i . part, i. p. a. 

• This evtnt happened 113 years befons the Chrtftian «ra, I>y khf order of 
Chi-Hoain-t]. This monarch, excepting his averfion to letters, was a very great 
prince, bis abilities and ^rmnefs We^e e(|a«l, and h^ fucceeded in the exeaitioq 
of his project of fuppreflJng all hiftorical books. That deftru£tion wa^ by fo much 
the more complete, as the ufe of paper was not Imown at that time. They drc\y 
chara^ers upon tablets or upon little plates oT bamboo, which rendered the fmall- 
€([ writing of confiderable bulk, and, of confequence, very difficult to^ conceal. 
Acad, des infcript. t. 10. p 381. t. 15. p. yxp.; Relat. du royaume de Siam par 
la Loubere, t. x. p. 376, & 377. 

d Acad, des infcript. t. 10. p* ^81, 38*, 383, 388. t. 15. p. ^otf, 518, 519, 

leave 
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leave to be judged, after fuch a faft, the certainty of 
their ancient hiitory *. Accordingly we find, in treating 
of it,, unfunnountable difficulties and contradi£lions. 
The variations that are remarked in the principal epo- 
chas*, prove, that the hiftory of the Chinefe has no fu- 
periorhy nor any advantage over other profane hifto- 
ries. There runs through it an uncertainty like that 
which the chronologifts find in their refcarches into the 
hiftory of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and in that of 
the firft kings of Greece. Befides, it is equally defti- 
tute of fafls, circumftances, and details. 

As to the aftronomical obfervations on which it has 
been attempted to eftablifh the pretended antiquity of 
the Chinefe, it is long fince the celebrated Caffini', 
and many other writers pf merit*, have faid' enough of 
them to difcredit all that apparatus vifibly inferted after 
(}ate. The forgery is even fo plain, that it has been 

* 'The only monuments upon which the ancient hiflory of the Chinese can be 
enabltflied, are, x. Some fragments of the RK>ral works of Confucins^ and a very 
dry and IhorC chronicle of the bUlory of his province. That chronicle aTcendk 
only to the year fit before T. Q. Confucius lived about the year 450 before the 
Oiriftiijfei 8Bra. Acad, des infcript. c. 10. p. s8a. t. 15* P* 540. a. A moral worli 
of the philofopber Meng-tze who lived about the year 310 before J. C. Ibid. t. |8, 
p. ic6, & A07. 3. The Tfcbou'choUf a very fummary chronicle, compofed about 
the year 19P before J. C. and found about the year %6^ of the Chri^an «ra. 
Ibid. t. 15. p. 537. t. 18. M. p. 3^x5, ai8, 8i laS. 4. The body of hiftory com- 
pofcd by Sfe-Ma-tftene^ and publiflicd the year 37 before J. C. Ibid. t. 15. p. 543. 
Sfe«Ma-triene is looked upon as the father of hiftory amongft the Chinefe. A 
collection of the fa£ts comprifed in all thefe monuments, would fcarce make a 
little volume in x»® of ordinary print. All the other Chinefe writers are greatly 
poOerior to thofe I have named. Yet it is very certain, that they have had no 
other helps, and that no other ancient moatunent has been yet difcovered, Acad* 
des incript. t. tS. M« p. 194. 

c See rhift. gea. des. Hans par M. deOoigoes, t. i. p. 5, tf, 10, 14, &c. ; 
Acad, des iBfcript. t. 10. p. 381, )^8, 393, &c.; Joum. des fcav. December 
1757, p. Si7,&8t8. 

f Anc. mem. de l*aca4. des fcienc. t. f|. p. 284, 303, 307. 

8 Jaquelot. divert, fur Texiftence de Dieu, t. a. p. 97, loa, & 103.; Aiiden« 
relat. des Ind. & de la Chine, p. 350, 354, 358. ; Spe^ade de la nature, t. 8. 
p. 37. ; M. Freret, dans les roem. de i'acad. des infcript. t. xo. p. 393, 394, ^95, 
39$. t. 18. p. 198, axo, aax, x8o^ It is true, thatiA thefequclM. Freret feems tQ 
give up that notion ; but I own, that the reafons which appear to have convinced 
him, perfuade mc not at all. See t. x8, p. 241, ^ 247, ^c. 

pcrccive4 
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perceived by fomc of the literati \ notwithftanding the 
fittle notion which the Chinefe in general have of criti- 
cal knowledge. We may affirm boldly, that till the 
year 206 before J. C. their hiftory deferves no fsdth *. 
It 18 a continued jumble of fables and contradidionsi^, 
a monftrous chaos from which nothing coherent and 
reafbnable can be extrafled 

What we know of the origin of the greateft part of 
the arts and fciences, would alone fuffice to demonftrate 
the falfity and the ridicule of all the fabulous antiquities 
I have here fpoke of. We fee very clearly the moft 
eflential difcoveries, the moft neceflary arts take rife or 
introduce themfclves fucceffively in the diflFerent parts 
of the univerfe. We can even trace their progrefs to a 
certain point, and difcovcr enough of it to be convinced, 
that our whole knowledge is not very ancient. The 
newnefs of arts and fcienccs is a fcnfible proof of the* 
little antiquity of the world. We fhould not at this day 
have the leali trace, the fmalleft veftige of their origin, 
if it was as diftant from us as the pretended chronicles 
of certain nations would make us believe. Neverthelefs 
the reader may have remarked, that we are by no means 
deftitute of lights and inforniation upon all thefe ob-* 
jefts.' This refleftion is by fo much the more flrong, 
and proves fo much the better the little antiquity of the 
world, as the tradition of the carlieft events could only be 
prcferved by the memory. It is a proof, moreover, the 
force of which has been felt by fuch of the ancient phi- 
lofophers as arc the leaft to be fufpefted of credulity. 
The newnefs of arts and fciences has always been the 
principal argument they made ufe of to maintain that 
of the world '. 

We may draw a proof equally invincible from the 
imperfeftion of many of the arts in the ancient world, 

b Acad, des infcript. t. ro. p. 39^* t. i8. M. p. xio, 211, 239. 
i Acad, des infcript. C 10. p. 380, 381, 388. 

k Jaquclot, loco cii. p. 98, 8cc, ; Spcftadcdc la nat. t. 8. p. 3J, & 35. 
1 Sec Lucret. I. $. v. 331, 8zc, } Macrob, in ibmn. Scipion. 1. a. c. 10. p. 153. 
See alfo Jaqueloc, difT. fur rexsfteocc dc Dicu^ t. i. c. xx. 

/ and 
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and of all the fciences which depend upon length of 
time and experience, I might fpeak alfo of the abfo- 
iute ignorance of even the mod civilized of the ancient 
nations, touching a great number of moil ufeful and moft 
important difcoveries that we enjoy at this time. But \ 
think I have faid enough upon all thefe objcfts in the 
courfe of my work^ to be difpenfed with infifting upon 
them any longer. 
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Examinafidti of a Pajage of Diodorm^ taken frmn the Se*^ 
cond Book of that Hi/ioriaHy N* 142. 

THE faft which w^ arc about to examine in this 
diffcrtation, has an intimate relation with the 
antiquities of the Egyptians, on which we werfe 
employed in the preceding one. For this reafon, and 
that I might leave nothing to wifli for upon that fubjed, 
I have thought proper to give a particular attention to 
it. The reader will eafily perceive, that, apart from 
fuch a confideration, the paffa^e of itfelf would not de- 
ferve the fmallcft reflcftion. 

The paffage in which Herodotus has.tranfmitted to us 
the tradition of the faft intended for the fubjeft of this 
diflertation, has given a great deal of trouble to mo* 
dern critics, without any of them having accompliflied 
the clearing it up in a fatisfaftory manner We do not 
flatter ourfelves with better fuccefs. On the contrary, 
the few refleftions we are about to propofe, tend only 
to fhew, that it is morally impoffible to make out a rea- 
fcnable meaning from the expreffions of Herodotus in 
this paffage. 

The text in queftion has been hitherto very ill ren- 
dered, in all the tranflations commonly made ufe of; for 
which reafon, we have thought fit to begin by giving a 
literal and faithful verfion of it. 

** They (the Egyptian priefts) faid, that during this 
** time, (the time in queftion was 11,340 years, which, 
*^ according to the fabulous tradition of the Egyptians, 
*' had elapfed from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy 
" to the reign of Sethon), the Egyptian priefts then 
*« faid, that, during that interval of time, the fun had 
^* rifen four times where he is accuftomed commonly 
" to fct} to wit, that twice that ftar had rifen where he 

now 
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•* now fcts, and twice had fet where he now rifes ; but 
*• that this had occafioned nothing cxtraordin*iry in 
*• Egypt, cither in regard to the produftions of the 
** earth, or in regard to the overflowings of thg 
^* Nile, or in regard to diflcmpers, or in regard to 
** mortality/* Such is the literal tranflation of the paf- 
lage we are to difcufs. We have abfolutely neglefted 
ftylc and elegance, left we ftiould have failed in point of 
fidelity. 

There are, I believe, few perfons who do not, at th? 
firft glance, perceive fomething ambiguous in this nar- 
ration of Herodotus. The moft natural fenfe that can 
be given to the words of this hiftorian, is, that, during 
the 11,340 years in queftion, the diurnal, motion of the 
fun had changed at two different times, and had after- 
wards, at two diflFerent times, returned to be the fam^ 
that it was before the firft of thefe two variations which 
I fuppofe; infomuch, that, in the courfe of the 1 1,340 
years in queftion, they had feen, during four different 
parts of that period, the fun move one way, and during 
two other parts move the contrary way, and that alter- 
nately. 

Here is. in what precifely confifts the great difficulty 
of the paiTage that we examine. If Herodotus had faid, 
that, during the courfe of the 1 1,340 years in queftiqn, 
the fun had fet three tinies where h^ is jtccyftomed to 
rife, and that twice that fts^rhad rifen where h^ now fets, 
the faft had been cert?iinly very ei^tr^^prdinary, yet it 
would not have been abfolutely inconceivable. But that 
two changes of ftate^ whiqh bring precifely only twp 
returns to the primitive pofition, Uioulda by their com- 
bination with the pripiordial ftiite, furnifh, during any 
time whatever, foi^r alternatives of that primordial ftate, 
this implies contr^diftion. A very fimple example wiU 
n^ake this be perceived with the utmpft evidence. 

Let \is obferv^ a tree for two fucceeding years. If 
the obfervation begins in fummer, we fliall fee this tree 
thrice clothed with leaves^ and twice ftripped of theiQ 
during that fpace of time j and that alternately. If the 

Vol. IIL Oo obfcr. 
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obfervation begins in winter, we (hall fee, on th^ eon-i 
trary, this fame tree dripped of its leaves at three dif- 
ferent times, and it will be . fepn clothed with leaves 
during only two of the five alternatives it undergoes in 
the courfe of the two ycs^rs in queftipr^j being gripped 
of its leaves, will be the primordial ftate of that tree in 
the fecond cafe. It viH be the contrary in the (irft. 
But in one and the other cafe, two changes of condition 
operate only three alternatives in the primordial ftate. 
It is confequently abfurd and contradiftory, that two 
changes of the dire&ion of the diurnal motion of the 
fun, during any period whatever, fhould ever operate 
four alternatives of the ftate in which tha^ direftion vas, 
when the period in queftion began. 

It is this abfurdity, without doubt, which has led the 
common interpreters of Herodotus to tranflate the paff 
fege we (lifcufs in a manner entirely different from ours. 
They make Herodotus fay, " that, during the courfe of 
^"11,340 years which had, they faid, preceded the 
** reign of Sethon, the fu|i had rifen four times in an 
^ extraordinary msumer, tp wit, that twice he had rifen 
•^ wherp he now fets, and twice he had fet where he is, 
** now accuftpmed to rife.*' 

But in avoiding one rock, have not thefe interpreters 
fplit upon another, at leaft as dangerous as that they want- 
ed to Ihun, by putting Herodotus ip contradiftion with 
himfelf in the fame phrafe? Accprding tp them, that 
hiftorian fay? at firft, that, during the 1 1,340 years he 
-fpeaks of, the fun had rifen four times in an extraor- 
dinary manner ; ^nd then immediately they niake He-r 
rpdotus fay, that during thi? fame time the fun had 
rifen twice where he commonly ffts, and fet twice 
where he is accuftomcd to rife; that is to fay, that twice 
only the fun had rifen and fet in an extraordinary man- 
licr* Was there ever a more palpable contradiflion ? 

Independently pf the twp explicatipns which we have 
juft exaihinecl, which are both at the bottom alike con- 
tradidlory and abfurd, only with this difference, never- 
thclcfs, that in one of them the ^ontr^diftion is lefs 
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flrikii^ than in the other, ibmc oomzncntators propoicd 
a thiid iotcrprctatdon of it. 

If wc may bdicvc thcfc new critics, Herodotus has 
&d, not dtat the fan had liicn four tilhes in an extraor- 
dinaaj manner, during the period in queftion, but that 
die Gouric of this &21 had undeigKHic four changes; to 
vit, tvo m hk rifing, aiid roro in his fctting. This cs- 
pficadon, as vc ice, is not much more fatistadoq^ than 
an thofe I hare juft given an account of. When tte 
fan rifcs where he commonly fcts, it is ncceflary that he 
fet vfacre he is accultomed to rife, as we have already 
made it to be obferved more than once ; of confequencCt 
two charges in the riling of the fun, and two changes 
in his ictung, will never make more than two, and not 
four changes in his diumal moiicn. Beiides, this fcnfe 
is alrfolately contrary to the text of Herodotus^ who 
makes ufc of a term which cannot exactly fignify any 
other thing than the rifmg of the fun*; and never the 
motion or the courfc of that ftar. 

From all thcfc rcfldTtions we ought to conclude ne» 
ceflarily, that the padagc in qucftion, taking it accord- 
ing to Herodotus's own exprefliom, is fufccptiblc of no 
reafonable explication. Yet I think I difcovcr in it a 
glimpfc of an ancient tradition upon an extraordinary 
event, which well defcrves our attention to difcuf^ it% It 
is folely upon this objcd that we fhall emi^oy our ns 
fledions. 

Whatever fine genius Herodotus had recci\Td fn>m 
nature, and however extcnfivc was his knowlc\lttt? in 
many refpeds, we may very eafily convince ourlch^ci 
that he was very weak on the fide of aftronou^y* Wljcu 
he relates, for example, that maritime expedition whicli 
the Phoenicians undertook, by order of Nccho$ King of 
Egypt, round Africa, fetting out by the ports of the 
Red fea, and returning again by the Mediterranean, he 
cannot perfuade himfelf, that thefe travellers had, as 
they reported, feen the fun upon their right hand S 
that is to fay, that they had feen bim reach, and even 

a Book 4* D. 4X. 
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pafs their zenith, and be fucceflively on each fide of 
their firft vertical point *. Yet this ra£l has nothing a- 
ftonifbing for any one who has the leaft tincture of 
cofmography. 

It were not' difficult to find other proofs of the little 
knowledge that Herodotus had of aftronomy «>. What 
we have juft faid, is enough to (hew, that it is no won- 
der that this hiftorian (hould have advanced an aftrono'- 
mical paradox. We may even add, that the Egyptian 
priefts, from whom Herodotus fays h^ received the faft 
he relates, had no doubt imparted itin theirufual manner, 
that is, greatly wrapped up, and abfolutely enigmatical. 
Herodotus, in relating it, will have completed its ob- 
fcurity, by not comprehending the language of .the 
Eygyptiati priefts* 

If We might confide? in this fenfe the paflage we cx- 
iimine, it were eafy to get rid of the perplexity, by fay* 
ing, that Herodotus intending to fpeak of a matter 
which he underftood not, and which it was even difc 
ficult that he fliould underftand^ it would be in vain for 
us to endeavour at this day to coms at his meaning even 
from himfelf. But this paffage, fuch as it has come to 
us, is not lefs fhockmg to good fenfe than to aftronomy, 
as we have fhewn above* Herodotus, though little 
verfed in that fcience, was not the lefs a genius of the 
firft order, and pofleffed of as much judgment as any 
writer of all antiquity; it would therefore, in our opi* 
jiion, be doing outrage to his memory to look upon this 

• To uhdcrfiand this paila^e. we tnnft know, that the ancients, td detefmtAe 
the pontion of the fonr canUuai points, \vith refpe^l to any fpcOator^ fappoied 
him turned towards the weft. Standing in that manner, he had the north to his 
tiffht, and the fouth to his left. We may fee in the (Jrrt book of the Meteors of 
Cieonoedes, p. 1 1. upon what that fuppoHtion it founded. From that cuflom it 
is eafy to fee, that thofe who inhabit the northern part of the toi'rid ione have tho 
fun on the right, that is, to the north, during all the time which that (lar employs 
in running through the northern Hgns. Thoie, on the contrary, who are in the 
ihnthern part, have the fun on their kft, that is, to the fuuth only, when his imca 
ridional declination exceeds the latitc^de of their habitation. 

^ Seel. I. n. 3%. the monflrous calculation of intercalary months which that 
author makes Solon luakt. ftee alibfupra, book 3. chap. %. art. »< p. 100, Be 
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pa^Tage as fubfifting at this day, fuch as it came froii^ 
the hands of its author. There is all appearance, on 
the contrary, that the text is confiderably altered in that 
place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors o( 
tranfcribers were, however, much lels to be feared. No 
body, I believe, is ignorant that there are few ancient 
authors whofe text has fu^ered fo much from the in- 
juries of time and the errors of tranfcribers, as that o£ 
Herodotus. It were neceffary, of confequence, before 
we undertake to explain the paflage in queftion in a fa» 
tisfaftory manner, to reftore it by the authority of fomc 
manufcript, fuch a& perhaps is not to be found. 

For want of fuch help, the modem critics have abail- 
doned themfelves to abundant conjeftures, whieh, fot 
the mod part, appear at firft fight weak, and even often 
ridiculous. We have therefore thought them unworthy 
of notice. 

One there is, however, which being truly ingenious, 
deferves, for that reafon, a particular attention, though, 
to fay the truth, it has no more folidity than the other 
tonjedures by which the paflage in queftion has been 
attempted to be explained. A modern author, who 
has juftly obtained the moft brilliant reputation, by an 
Union of various talents rarely to be found in one and 
the fame perfon, has placed this laft conjecture in all its 
light. We rather chufe to refer thofe who would be 
acquainted with this fyftem to what he fays of it, than 
to give a detail which would never have the elegance and 
limenity which that ingenious Writer has difltuffed over 
all the fubjefls he has undertaken to handle. The rea:- 
der will find in his work all that can be faid in favour 
df that opinion, and even fomc of the reafons which 
may render it problematical ^ 

For what remains, if the tradition of a change in the 
motion bf the fun was related only by Herodotus, I think 
that the critics would have given lefs attention to the 

^ Elements of Newton*s philofophf made eaXy to tU the world, bf M. de Vol- 
take. 
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paflage of that author; but we find this fame tradition 
in many other writers, always indeed in a very confuf- 
ed manner. 

Plato relates in one of his dialogues, that, in the time 
of Atreus, the motion of the firmament had changed, 
in fuch a manner that the fun and all the ftars had be^ 
gun to rife where formerly they had fet, and to fet 
where they had been accuftomed to rife; in a word, the 
machine of the world was moved in a way contrary to 
that in which it had been before. He accompanies this 
relation with fo odd a detail of the effefts of this change, 
and with fuch fmgular phyfical explications, that it is 
cafy to fee he fpoke only from a tradition extremely 
confufed and perplexed <*. We judge alfo from a pat 
fage in his Timaeus, where, in two words, he brings in 
this event, , that Solon who was the firft who made the 
Athenians acquainted with it, had drawn it from Egypt, 
that is, from the fame fource as Herodotus «. Pompo- 
nius Mela fpeaks alfo of the fame tradition f ; fo does 
Plutarch^, Diogenes Lacrtius, and many other writers^ 
of antiquity K ITiey appear all to have had fome know- 
ledge of a period like that which is the fubjeft of this 
differtation ; but none of thefe authors have fpoke of it 
in an intelligible manner. They exprcfs themfclves for 
the moft part with as little exaftnefs as Herodotus. 

Upon the whole, bringing together the diflFcrent tefti- 
monies of antiquity which may have any relation to the 
paflage we examine, they all agree in telling us, that 
the Egyptians, and, perhaps, even fome other ancient 
nations, had preferved a confufed tradition of one or 
more changes which the diurnal motion of the fun had 
undergone, although otherwife moft of thefe teftimonies 
are totally repugnant with refpeft to the nature, the 
number, the time, and the duration of thefe changes. 

d In politico, p. 53?; 

c In Tim. p. 1043, &c. f L. ff. c. 9. p. tfo. 

t De placit. phiiof. i. 2. c. 14. p. 890, & Spi. 

t Achil. TiUios de Arati phKnoin. c. A4. p. X47. S«linni, c. 3». p. 44, G. |bc. 
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This agreement upon the fundamental point of the nar- 
ration of Herodotus, is that, no doubt, which has piqued 
the curiofity of the learned. It has made them believe, 
that it might be poflible to difcover what could have 
given rife to the belief of a fad fo extraordinary. As the 
little conformity amongft ancient authors with regard to 
the manner in which this phaenomenon was operated, 

{'oined to the circumftances which had accompanied it, 
eft an open field for the imagination of our modern 
writers; they hav« abandoned tnemfelves to conjedures 
one bolder than another. I think, that their example 
gives me a right to venture one alfo, which, befides the 
novelty of it *, will have at leafl the advantage of being 
founded on authentic fadls, and not pn doubtful fuppo- 
fitions, or upon aftronomical inteUigence too high for 
the times in queftion in this differtation. 

Holy fcripture has preferved the hiftory of two mira- 
culous events, concerning the diurnal motion of the 
earth. The firft happened under Jofhua, when the 
courfe of that ftar was fufpcnded during a whole (day or 
thereabouts K The fecond came to pafs under the reign 
of Hezekiah, when the fun was feen to go back confi- 
derably, and probably about 150 degrees ^ 

Both thefe fafts are anterior to the reign of Sethon; 
the firft of thefe prpdigies even preceded the reign of 

* The explication I am about to propofe, occurred to me before reading what 
P. Calroct fays in few words opon this paflage of Herodotus, in a preliminary dif- 
{citation at the head of the fecond book of Kings. He has Uid down only the 
foandation and principles of it. 1 think I have further nn folded that idea. 

i JoHiua, c. lo. V. xa, & 13. i Ecclefiaflic. c. 46. v. 5. It is of little Import- 
aacCf as to the reality of the miracle in itfclf, whether we adroit the new fyfiem 
which makes the earth turn round the fun, or whether we follow the ancient opl* 
. nion of. that flar's turning roufid the earth. Whatever fydcm we embrace, the 
event I fpeak of will be neither lefs real nor Icfs miraculous in appearance. 

k X Kings, c. ao. y. 9, &c ; a Chro^, c, 3a. v. a4. ; ifaiah, c. 38. v. 7, &: 8.$ 
EcdefiaXlic. c. 48. v. as, & x6. The facred text fays, that the fhadow went back 
ten degrees upon the dial of Ahaz. There is great appearance, that each of thefe 
degrees indicated an hoi^, and that, of Gonfequence, the fun went back 150 de* 
grees of the parallel he delcribed that day. But as this eAimate is not abfolutely 
certain, I v^rould not preoifely dcCffmine ^hat inteival of time anfvpcred to each of 
thefe ije^rccs, ' ' 

Atreus 
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Atrcus by about 200 years. This laft muft have pro* 
longed the day for one half of the earth, and the night 
for the other half of the hemifphcre, in a manner too 
fcnfible not to have been remarked, efpccially by na- 
tions who had any tinfturc of aftronomy. 

The circumftances of the fecond miracle muft hav© 
'been ftill more ftriking. Suppofing, that the retrogra- 
dation of the fun was then 150 degrees; it is neceffary 
that that ftar (hould have rifen upon more than three 
thouland leagues of country fucceffively, and that at the 
fj^mc point of the horizon where he had fet fome hours 
before; that afterwards he fhould have rcfumed his firft 
courfe. For the fame reafon, they muft have feen him, 
in the extent of more than three thoufand leagues 
of our globe, (et where he had rifen, and rife anew 
where he had laft fet. With regard to the reft of the 
earth, ^the day muft have been confiderably lengthened 
in one part, and the night muft have been as much 
longer in tlie oppofite part. There were (fuppofmg aU 
ways the retrogradation of the fun of 150 degrees) ten 
hours at leaft from the fun's rifing upon the horizon at 
Jerufalem, when the miracle I (peak of happened. By 
this means, the moft fenfible effefts fell upon the^ocean. 
This, no doubt, was the occafion that profane authors 
have had but a very confufed notion of it. Of all the 
regions of our continent, thofe in whigh this prodigy 
muft have manifeftcd itfelf in the moft ftriking manner,^ 
are the Eaft Indies, and the moft weftern p^rt pf Afri- 
ca, countries of which we have no hiftorical monument. 

It may have been alfo, that the fun having gone back 
with regard to Judea precifely to the point of his rifing,^ 
i^iight really have fet during fome minutes for Egypt, and 
for the moft weftern countries at the fame point where 
he had rifen, and rifen foon after refuming his ordinary 
courfe precifely where he had fet. In Egypt, where th^ 
air is always ferene, they might have feen that this^pra- 
digy was operated by a r^ail retrogradation of the fun ; 
in Greece, M^here, pu this fupppfition, tljf phasnomenon 

ipuft 
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muft have been more fenfible, the clouds having hidden 
his diik, was enough to have caufed the fudden darknefs 
which muft, for fome time, have cd^rcd the whole 
country, to be attributed to an eclipfc •• In a word, we 
may find a thoufand reafons for the lilcnce of moft pro* 
fane authors, as well as for the various alterations which 
thofe who fpeak of a change in the diurnal motion of 
the fun, may have made in the tradition of this memo- 
fable event. Befides, I find no motive which ihould 
hinder us from acknowledging in it the foundation and 
the principle of that fame tradition ♦. 

The ftrongeft allegation that can be brought againft 
the explication which I propofe, is, without doubt, the 
opinion of many interpreters and commentators upon 
the holy fcripture, who will confine the miracle operat- 
ed under Hezekiah to a fimple retrogradation of the 
fliadow of the fun, independent of the courfe of that 
ftar, and that again only upon the dial of Ahaz. But 
I do not fee why they will have that retrogradation ot 
the (hadow not to have been the natural and phyfical 
effeft of the adual retrogradation of the fun ; why the 
fame power, who had really fufpended the courfe of that 
(lar, to give Jofliua time to finilh the defeat of the ene«» 
mies of his people, fhould not have really changed it in 
confideration ot a juft and religious prince? The fcrip- 
ture tells us, that Berodach-Baladan, King oi Babylon, 
fent to compliment Hezekiah upon the recovery of his 
health". Nobody b ignorant how great, in thofe 
times, was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how 
much they thought themfelves above other fovercigns. 
We know alfo to what a ftate of weaknefs the kingdom 

I Bet Plot, de placit. pbilofbph. I. ft. c. 14. p. 890, & Sfi* 
* It ftoiiid be remarked, that an aAual retrogradation of the foQ, fiicfa as ac- 
cording CO ns came to pafs in the reign of Haekiah, is the only means of pro- 
ducing the pharaomena related by Herodotus, without caoiing alteration in the 
temperature of the places where they are undergone. On the contrary, the mov- 
ing of the p</les, an expUcatioo to which (bme modern pities icem to inclin;, 
would make the fame places fuccciGTcly undergo the moft oppoiitc temperatures. 
« % Kings, c. fto. ¥. I ft, 
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of Judah was their reduced. Whence then could pco- 
ceed that ftep of;fuch a monarch as Q^rodi^^ch-Palada]:^ 
towards Hezekiah? Is it not jprobabie, tb^t the mira* 
cle operated in favour of thi$ prince was the pripppat 
caufe, a miracle to wl^ich the Babyloi;iians^ amphgft; 
whom aftronomy was then greatly cultivated, coiUd hot 
lielp giving a particular attention? This is jxox even ^ 
fimple conjecture on o\ir jpart; it is. a hGt of which ia- 
cred fcripturc docs not permit us to doubt. It informsi 
us, that the amb^adofs of the Babylonian ccionarcU 
were fpecially charged with informing th^mfelves of the; 
prodigy which had happened upon the earth \ 
- 1 am therefore perfuaded, that the miracle wrought 
in the time of jofhua, joined to that which was wrought 
fome ages after ip favour of Hezektah, were thp origin 
and fource of all thofe confufed traditions related in an-^ 
cient writers upon the change which the coiurfc of thq 
fun had twice undergone •^ • 



• 1 Gbnmic. c. 31. y. 31. Attamenin legatiooe pnncipnm Babykmis quimiT- 
A ^raht id edm, nt interrogareni de ptoHebto quod actidctat* Cvi^r terrim'^ St'cL 

* To form a ja(l idea of £e tffoEii produced by the retrooradation of' the fuii^ 
fuch as we underftand ir, we (hall foppofe that (lar to have ocfcn in the equator 
the day that this diiracle happened, thai this rfetrogradatidn was of 150 degree^J* 
and that it v^as four in the afternoon at J^falein at the indant when' tlie Qiadowt 
|)egan to go back ; of, what Comes' to the fame thiAgi that the fun was at that 
moment diibm 150 degrees from the point of hi^rKing, and that, of conftqnence^ 
his retrou^dation brought him back to that fame point. Then placing Jerufalem^ 
with mott geographers, at the a 7th degree 6f longitude, the 87th '& atf7th degrees 
feparified that part of our globe which had day; from that whi^h had lUght, at thcf^ 
mpntent when the retrogradation of the A^ began ; that is to iay, that* America. 
Africa, Europe, and A^^ as far as the m6uth of me Indies or thereabouts, then 
enjoyed the light of the fun, while the reft 6f the world was plun^ in dafknefs^ 
On the contrary, at the moment when the rrtrogradation of the fun brought him 
back to the fame point where he had fet dut ten hours before, the ineridian whic]^ 
pailes by the S7t^ degree of Ipngitm^e, fepara^.the l^htened from' the darkened 
hemifphere. By that, all Afia, except Anatolia, and almoft all the Pacific ocean,* 
had then day ; but America, as well as Europe, and Africa, had night in almo(l 
all their eitent. Tbc inhabiUntS of the MoV^ul, of th^* Indies, of China, of Ja* 
pan, &c. in a word, all the nations which lie between the 87th ^and the a 37th dc-* 
grees of longitude, mud have feen the fun rife ariew upon their horizon, at the 
fam& point where he had fct fome time before, and fet, after he had r^fumed hi^' 
primordial dinfUoD, at the fame place where his retrograde motion had made him 
kftrifc. • ,....■.-..•■.•.■•..:'. . . .'i 
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On the contrary, on each fide of the firft meridian, as far as the 57th degree of 
longitude on one (ide» aqd . the »tf4th on the other, reckoning according to a re- 
trograde order ; Uiat is to fay, in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, &c. they muft have 
feen the fan retorniog to fet precifely where he had rifen^ and foon after refume 
his oiilinacy courfe, aiid rUc anew where be had joft fee. Between the 57th and 
tfic 87th degree, as in Arabia and in Perfia, the day mnft have lafled ten hours 
longer than ordinary. The moftfenfible efie£tof the miracle rouft have been a 
kind of balancing of the fun's diik. 

We are extremely far from giving this explication as preferable in itfelf to any 
of the other hypothefes, of which a number may be equally agreeable to the text 
of holy fcripture. We may alfign to the fun what qoithern or ibuthern decUnt* 
fion «^ wilL We may fay, that it was more than four in the afternoon at Jem- 
falem, whqi the retroeradation of the folar diik began. We may, in ftri£tnefs» 
make that retrogradation lefs than 150 dmees, &c. fiutof all cafes that might be 
propofed, we have chofen this, as the mott fimple^^u well as the mod conformable 
that we can conceive, to the eSoCks of the miracle that we cximioe with relation to 
the inhabitanu of all the zones, and which gives the moft eafy calculation cf itt 
phaenomena. It will be very eafy to apply the detail, and to extei^d the explica* 
tion of it to the other hypothefes that may be chofeo^ making only fomc flight al« 
tqrations which cannot be fubjcA to much difficulty. 
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ExtraSlsfrom the Ckimje Hi/i$rlaHi. 
By M. Le Rouk des Hautes-Rates, tioyal ^ro/i^or^ 

SIR, 

YO U do me Ac h<MK>ur to alk me concerning the 
book T-ye; you ddire to know the cpocha when 
the Chinefe difcovcred the art of working iron, 
^nd under which of their emperors, it is faid, that their 
ploughftiares were ftill only of wood. It is not difficult 
to gire you fatisfaftion: but "when we quote any thing 
firom the Chinefe hiftbry, it is abfolutely necelTary to at- 
tend, I. To the times purely fabulous and mythologi- 
cal; 2. To the doubtful and uncertain times j 3. To the 
hiftorical times, when the Chinefe hiftory, fupported by 
indifputablc monuments, begins to proceed on furc 
grounds. 

We cannot make the hiftorical times of China at the 
furtheft afcend higher than the epocha of Yao; the 
doubtful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hi, and end 
at Yao exclufivcly. The emperors who precede them 
never exifted; there remains no ancient monument to 
confirm the truth of the fafts of which their hiftory is 
compofed. We have no certainty about the duration 
of their reigns; and from the jumble of fabulous and 
incredible things related of them, we may, I think, very 
£fely expunge thefe emperors out of the number of 
thofe who have really exifted. Every one who thinks, 
and reads with rcfleftion, muft be convinced of this. In 
a word, every thingnhat precedes Fou-hi is entirely fa- 
bulous, and deferves no credit. 

As you have thought proper to take notice in your 
work of the fabulous times of ancient nations ; I fhall, 
with pleafure, run over thefe times in the Chinefe hi- 
ftory ; delighted, if I can be of any ufe to you, and con- 
tribute, with refped to China, to the execution of the 
plan which you have followed. I begin with an exa- 
mination of the fabulous or mythological times. 

I. Of 
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I. Of the fabulous times. 

Some afcribe to Tiene-hoang, a book In eight chap-, 
ters, which contains the origin of letters. Tncy add» 
that the charaders ufed by the Sane-hoang were na- 
tural> without any determinate form, that tlicy were 
nothing but gold and precious (tones. 

LicQU-jou, "author of Ouai-ki, fays, that Tienc-hoang 
gave names to the ten KANEy and to the twelve 7CH7^ 
to determine the place of the year: this is meant of the 
cyclic charaders. 

Tiene-fooang fignifies emperor of heaven.^ They call 
him alfo Tiene^ing^ the intelligent heaven; Tfee^juriy the 
fon who nouriflies and adorns all things ; and iinaUy 
Tchang'tiene-hoang'kune^ the fupreme king of the middle 
heaven, &c. This Tiene-hoang fucceeded Pottane-cou« 

The Ouai-ki fays, that Ti-hoang, (emperor of the 
earth), the fucceffor of Tiene-hoang, divided the day 
and the night, and appointed thirty days to make one 
moon. The book Tong-li, quoted in Lopi, adds fur- 
ther, that this emperor fixed the winter-folftice to the 
eleventh moon. A proof that the Chinefe year wag 
originally very incorrect, and that the courfe of it wai 
regulated only by that of the feafons, is, that for a Ion; 
time, to exprefs a year, they faid a change of the leave$« 

This Ti-hoang, fay they, was father of Tiene4u>ang| 
and of Gine-hoang who rollows. 

They give Gine-hoang (fovcreign of men) nine bro* 
thers, and pretend, that they divided the government a- 
mong them. They were nine brothers (fays Yuene* 
leao-fane) who divided the earth among them, and built 
cities, which they furrounded with walls. It was under 
this prince (fays Lopi) that there firft began to be ai 
jdiilindion between the fovereign and the fubje^ : they 
drank, they eat, and the two fexes united. 

After thefe three emperors which we have juft iK>w 
named, they place the period x&amcd Ou-long (the five 

I^ng 
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Long or dragons) compofed of five dl^ereot families « 
But they do not tell us their names, nOr the duration of 
their reigns. In thefe times (fays an author) men dwelt 
IB the bottom of caves, or perched upon trees as it 
vere in nefts. This fad contradicts the invention of 
builcUng cities, and furrounding them with walls, which 
they place under the reign of Gine-hoang; bn^you will 
meet with many fuch contradiAions in the fequeL 

They lay nothing of the third Ki. Of the fourth, 
named Hthloy and compofed of three fatnilies, they fay, 
that the Ho-lb taught men to retire into the hollows of 
rocks. This is all they fay of it Neither do they fey 
any thing of the fifth Ki, named Liene-tong^ and com- 
pofed of fix families; of the fixth Ki, named Su^mingj 
and compofed of four families. 

it is a folly to dwell upon the epocha of thefe fix Kf j 
nothing is more abfurd. Lopi cites an author who ge- 
neroufly gives them 1,100,750 years duration; Lopi 
fays himfdf, that the five firu Ki after Gine-hoang make 
in all 90,000 years. 

The fcvcnth Ki is named Sune^eij and comprehends 
twcrtty-two families. But they lay nothing under all 
thefe reigns that has any relation to the arts or fciences. 
Only under the twenty-fecond and laft, named "Tfee-the* 
cbij they fay, that it was not till then men ceafed to 
dwell in caves. Is it not a palpable abiurdity, that after 
fi> many ages, and under kings of whom they relate fo 
many wonders, they had not yet found out the art of 
building huts to fhelter them from the winds and rains? 

The eighth Ki, named Tne-tij contains thirteen fami- 
lies or dynafties. Tchine-fang-chi, the firft of this pe- 
riod, reigned after Tfee-che-chi, and founded the firft 
iamily. They fay, that at the beginning men covered 
their bodies with leaves and herbs ; ferpents and beafts 
were very numerous; the waters which had overflowed, 
were not yet returned into their channels, and the mi- 
fery of mankind was extreme. Tchine-fang taught men 
to prepare (kins, to take off the hair with rollers of 

woocl, 
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woody and ufe them againft the winds and frofts which 
incommoded them very much. He taught them alfo 
to make a kind of web of their hair, to ferve them as a 
covering to their heads againft the rain. They obeyed 
him wth joy; he called his fubjcfts, people clothed with 
Jfiins: he reigned 350 years. To Tcbine-fang-chi fuc* 
ceeded Chou-chane-chi, then Hai-kouei^hi^ of whom 
they lay nothing which has any relation to. our fubjed. 
The fourth prince, who alfo fucceeded Haui-Kou€i-chi» 
was named Hoene-tune; he founded the fourth dynafty, 
(for each of thefe princes which we have juft now men* 
fioned, was the founder of a family or dynafty). In the 
iiiftory of this king, Lopi quotes Lao-chcne-tfec> who 
speaks thus. 

** The ancient kings wore their hair di{hcyelled» 
without any ornament upon their heads. They had 
^pther fceptre nor crown, and they governed their pep,* 
pie in peace. Being of a beneficent difpofition^ they 
^heriihed all things, and put no perfon to death, AU 
ways giving, and never receiving any thing, their fub* 
}cfts, 'without dreading their power as matters, revered 
their yirtuc in their hearts. Then heaven and earth obf 
fcryed a moft beautiful order, and every thing flourifli* 
cd in a furprifing manner. Ihe birds built their nefts 
fo low, ihat they qiight be reached with the hand; all 
the apimsd creatipn tamely fubmitted to the will of 
xuan. ' ^ITien the juft medium was obferved, and har- 
mony reig\ied ovei;^ all. They did not i^cckon the year 
by the days. There, was uo didUidliori between within 
^nd v«r\tho\it, between mine and thine. \r\. this manner 
ifeigned Hqenc-tune. Bu,t \y:heu man)cin4 had dege- 
:pcrated fram this happy ftat?, bir^s and bcafts, infers 
and ferpcnts, all together, anc|^ as^ it w<frc m coAccrt^ 
^lade war againft them,** 

To this dypafty of KJoenc-.^vinc, fucceeded that of 
Tong-hpv-chi, cont^^n^ing fevep, kings which are not 
named. To this fifth dynafty fucceeded^ thc^ fiirth, 
yrhofc founder was Hoang-tane-chi. 
^ The 7tU, the dynafty of Ki-tong-chi *^ 
The &th, the dynaft]^ of Ki-y-chl *» 
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' The 9th, the dynafty of Ki-kiu-chi *. 
■ The 10th, the dynafty of Hi-ouei-chi *. 

The 1 ith, the dynafty of Ycou-tfao-chi. 

The lith, the dynafty of Soui-gine. 

ilie 13th and laft, the dynafty of Yong-tching-chi. 

Of thcfe fevcn kings, or founders of dynafties, which 
remain to be coniidered to complete the number of dy- 
nafties included in this eighth period, nothing is faid of 
thbfe I have marked * that has any relation to our {ub« 
je£t • . 

As to Yeou-tfao-chi, founder of the eleventh dynafty, 
tfrhofe reign, they fay, lafted more than 300 years, and 
whofe family, they add, continued more than 100 ge* 
nerations during the fpace of 12 or 18,000 years: here 
ii what we find recorded. 

Hane*tfee fays, that, in the firft ages of the world, 
animals multiplied very faft, and that menbeihg^but 
few, they could not fubdue the beafts and fcrpents. 

Yene-tfee f fays alfo, that the ancients, either perched 
on trees, or ftretchcd in hollow caves, poffcffed the uni- 
verfc Tiene-hia, (that is to fay, China). Thefe good 
kings (continues he) breathed nothing but charity with- 
out any fhadow of hatred They gave much, and took 
nothing. The people did not go to pay their court to 
them, but all the world fubmitted to their virtues. 
, Lopi and Ouai-ki fay almoft in the fame words, that, 
in the moft remote antiquity, men (heltcred themfelvcs 
in the hollow of rocks, that they dwelt in deferts, and 
Jived in fociety with all the other creatures. They had 
no thought of doing any injury to the beafts, and the 
beafts did not think of hurting them. Bvit in the fuc- 
ceeding ages they became too wife, which made the 
animals rebel ; armed with claws, teeth, horns, and ve- 
nom, they aflulted man, and man was not able to rcfift 
them: Yeou-tfao reigned then. He was the firft whp 
built houfes of wood, in the form of birds ncfts; he per- 
Aiadedmen to retire into them to avoid the wild beafts. 

t Tenc-tfee was ipinifter of fta^e under tbre^ kings of JCa He wais cotemporary 
with l^puiiDe-trc, 

.they 
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Tfity aid^ot know as yet how to cultivate this e^rtb, 
they lived on herbs and triiitg. Thcv drank the blood 
of artimals, they devoured their flerfl quite raW, they 
Iwallowed the hair and the feathers This is what they 
fey df Yedii-tfao-thi: after him comes Sotli-gine, found- 
er of the 1 2th dynafty. 

Sbtii-gitie-cbi is fefteeihfcd the inventor bf fire. 

On the fummit of the mountain Pou-tfcheou^ fays an 
iiuthor, are to be feeh the walls of Jiiftice* The fun and 
the itition ^annot approach them 5 there is no difference 
bf feafdns thcre^ nor viciffitudes bf days and nights. This 
is the kingdom df light on the confines of Si-ouang- 
mou ^. A faint (a grfeat man) went to make a tour be- 
yond the bounds of the fUn and moon: he beheld a 
tree, and iipon that tree a bird, who made fire come 
out pf it by pitking it. He was furprifed at this; he 
(ook.a brglnch of this ttee, ahd from thence ftruck fire; 
frpni whence they called this great pcrfonage Smd-gine: 

Other authors fay alfo, that' Soui-gind made fire with 
^ certain kind of wood, and taught men to drefs their 
viduals^ By this means all difeafes, and all diforders 
of the fliottiach and bowels were prevented. In this he 
followed the direftion of heaven, and from thence was 
tiamed S&ui-gine. 

They fay further, that, in the days of Soui-gine, there 
was much water upon the earth, and that this prince 
tauglit men the art of fifliing. He muft, of confc- 
quence, haVe invented nets or lines, which invention is 
after this afcribed to Fou-hi. 

One Long-ma, or Dragon-horfej^ brought him a kind 
pf table, and the tortoife letters. Soyi-gine is the firft 
to whom they apply this event, but the feme thing will 
be faid in the fequel of feveral others. 

Soui-gine was the firft who gave names to plants and 
animals; and thefe names (fay they) were fo exprefGvc, 
that the nature of every thing was known by its name. 

" Si-ouang-nou (ignifies literally the mother of the king of the •weft. This Is 
Ae oaiiM of ft kiogdom which jthe Chinefe place is fehe weA of Ta-thfiJie, o# riie 
lake called Weak IVater, and of the Atitn nameid the running fands. it Wa^'Water 
H the- dead iiea, Sl^ouang-nwm jniy be £gypt. 

Vol. DL C^q He 
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He invented weights and meafures for 'the regulationof 
commerce, which had been unknown before him. 

Anciently (lays an author) men married at fifty, and 
Vromen at thirty years of age: Soui^gine fhortcned this 
period, and appointed .that young men fhould marry at 
thirty, and girls at twenty. 

Laftly, the Liki fays, that it was Soui-gine who firft 
taught men urbanity and politcnefs. 

It now rcmain^to fpeak of Yong-tching-chi, the found- 
er of the thirteenth and laft dynally of this period. 

In his time, they ufed flender cords on which they 
tied various knot$, and thjs ferved them inftead of 
writing K But, after the invention of letters, how could 
they return again to the yfe of thefe cords,, which is fo 
limited and imperfeft? This, as. you perceive, implies it 
contradiftion. 

I come to the ninth Ki or period, named Chene-tong. 
This ninth period will bring us down to the times of 
Fou-hi. It comprehends twenty-one kings, ; whofe 
names arc as follow : 

I. Sfe-hc«mg or*Tfang-hi^. 12. Hiene-yuene. 

a. Pe-hoang-chi. 13. He-fou. 

3. Tchong-hoang-chi. _ 14. Kai-tienc. 

4. Tai-ting-chi. 15. Tfune-liu-chi. 

5. Kouene-liene. 16. Tcho-jong. 

6. Yene-dii. 17. Hao-yng. 

7. Tai-chi, ,^ 18. Yeou-tfao-chi. 

8. Tching-hoci-chi. ^ 19. Tchu-fiang-chi. 

9. Li-lou or Hoei-chi. 2,0. Yne-khang-chi. 

10. Sohoang^Jhi 21. Vou-hoai-chi. 

11. Nuei-touane-chi- 

; Liu-pou-ouei fays plainly, that Sfe-hoang made let- 
ters. This Sfe-hoang is called alfo J^fang-bie. Some 
hiflorians place him under Hoang-ti, whofe minifter 
they make him ; while others make him a fovereign 
prince, and much anterior to Hoang-ti, as you fee: butj 
I fhall leave to the Chinefe to fettle this point. 

b The Peruvians ufcd this kind of writing before the Spaniards con<|uefed their 
country* - ■ 

The^ 
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The firft inventor of letters was Tfaftg-hic, then the 
king Vou-hoai made them be engraved oh the coin, and 
Fou-hi ufed them in the public ads for the govemmenc . 
of the empire. But obferve that thefe three emperors , 
were even before Chini-nong; how can it be faid therf 
that letters were not invented till under Hoang^-ti? SucW 
is the reafoning of Lopi, who was quite confoundec) 
with thefe fabulous times. > 

To this criticifm^it may be anfwered. You have told 
us that letters had been invented in the rerga of Soui- 
gine, the 1 2th king of the eighth period ; how then can 
you pretend to give the honour of this invention to 
Tfang-hie, who,^ according to your own tcftimony, did 
not flourifli till the ninth period? However this maybe, 
Sfee-hoang (fay fome romancers) knew to form lettcws 
the moment he was born. He was endowed with great 
wifdom, &c. After he had receivcd^the Ho-tou *, he vi- 
fited the fouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and (lop- 
ped on the bank of the river Lo. A divine tortoilfc 
catering blue letters upon his fhell, delivered them to 
him: then Sfee^hpang penetrated all the changes* of 
heaven and earth; above he obferved the various con- 
figurations of the ftars; below he examined all the 
marks he ^ had feen upon the tortoifc ;' he viewed the 
plumage of birds, he took notice of the mountains, and 
of the rivers which flow from them, and of all this lie 
compofed letters. . Some very learned Chincfe think, 
that this was the ancient kind of writing mmcdi Ko-teott- 
chu^ which continued (they fay) to the reign of the Em- 
peror Suene-ouang, that is, to the- year 827 before J. C. 

But Cong-yng-ta very well obferves, that though tlve 
external figures of the letters have changed fevcral times 
in fome things, the fix rules on which Tfang-hie form- 
ed them, have never 'fiiSered any change <*. 

Tlicn 

« The Ho-ton is a kind of table, on which arj drawn varioa$ ftr')ke« cr line?, 
in which, at certain diftancM, are little biaeic and white circles. 

4 la ^ncrtli I think, contrary to the opinion of M. F.erc:, that rhe Chinrf? 

Q^q % cbari.^tcr« 
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Thctt (corttlnu€8 Lopi) there was a diflFcrcpGe be- 
tfwcen tte fovcrcign and the fubjed^ relation l>ctwecn 
the father and the ^n, diftin&ipn between the precious 
»d the vile; laws appeared, rites and mufic reigned* 
Punift^men^ were inilift^d ^tth yi|[our« Thus Sfee^ 
boang laid the foundations o^ g<^od government^ he ap« 
|>pinted officers for each affair, the fmalleft did not 
iKcape h^m ; and thus heaven ^d es^th amved 2^ theiE 
iuH perfedion. 

Thcf fay tiothing of thef^^efipr of Sfee-hoang v^ch 
)ias any relatipi^ to our fubje3;; but thejf fay^ that^ un^ 
^r the reigii of Tchong-hoang<hi the thircl king of 
t^is perifitd, th^y ftiU u[fed flei^d^r cords for writing. 

From this prince v^e cortie at once to ilieneryuene the 
i^%k\\ in prder of thi^ period* becaiife nothing is ia^ of 
91$ pr^4^edflofS. 

We $nd a great manjr things xw^der the reign of this 
frrince, becaufe ^e is the fame with Hoang*^i, or at leaft* 
they have coi^tonnded thefe twp princes together. 

They afcribip to Hietie-y^ene the invention of cars. 
He jpii^ed t^Q pi^ce; of wood together, the ^ne placed 
upright, ai^ the ^ther acrofs, to thehonour \A the Mo^^ 
High* It is from tfeis he is called Hiene-yuene The 
piece of ^ood placed acrofs is called hiene^ ar^d that 
which i^ placed upright is called j^^^ir^. Hiepis-yuene ftruck 
copper moi^ey, a^d made u(e of the bis^l^e to^ determine 

chara£ters were GgniQcanr reprcf^ntation^ of objc^s. Tlie (ix rules, ment/Dncd la 
this paCBkge, a$)rd a proof of tKis^ atid befidn, this \^'%kt ifioft fioipfe hlid mo^ 
• jiatnral idea tha^ could oocnr to tntn ; m a woi^^ the f^hloeCe chtrah^s end the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics arc the i;*me astotheir forinatio(i. We know that the 
ficred writirtg ofed by the hiei'ogninifniitifts or facred writers of th^ Egyptianis, 
was fubdivided 'into Ku^<dAey/ie« afid Sv^aAixii, that iato iky, into dbanrders re- 
prefentative of ohje^s.and allcgoriearcharaAerei, to which we inay -refer the fin 
rules of the Chincfchcre mentioned. ' In like manrncr agaitt, as the Chinefe fay 
of the inventoi's of Wri:ing, that they viewed the heaVfns to obtain rbodels of this 
writing, *ro like wife Sa'nchoniatho fays of Thaaut or Mercury, that he imitated 
heiayeh in forming the facred charat^rs. Apud. £aiel>. prsp. evang. I. i, c. lo. 
c The religions monuments of ;be Greeks were originally conftrofted in this 
gnanner. 6cc Pii^t. t. ». p. 47S« At^ . , . 

the 
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the weights of thing$. By this means ho ruled the 
World in peace. Us fignifies merchandife in jgeneral^ 
Formerly they w^^ lirpply hoa^ ^hi\:h figniii^s ex>. 
phange. Thefe merchandifes (they fay) confiftcd m 
metal, l^n^j in prpcious fl3(2|n€S,ytt; in ivory^ Uhi; in ikinsii 
fif in coined money, tft4ene; and in ftuffs, p^; Bcc. 
' They then denonaiqz^tpd moi\<sy {as is done ftill]]j| by the 
|\am^ of the reigning femily. That of Htene-yuene wan 
one iflch feyen lines, and weighed twelye uJbu, {[the uim 
\b the 20th part d a jr<7, and zyo weighs 1200 little 
grains ctf miUtetlj. They then engraved letters cm their 
mqucy (as is ftill doi^e at prefent). It is for tl^is reafoii 
that ven-tfe^^ lecters^ figuifies alfo a piece of money, 
>which i$ (tailed likewife %im^ and t/uenej and t^. 

Tcho-jong (16th emperor of the gth perio4^ hearing 
^t Cane-t^h^ou the fingiug pf b.irdS) compofea a mufic 
df union whofe harmony penetrated every whdrc, 
^ouch^ the intelligent fpirit, and calnied the heart of 
man, in fuch a manner that the external fepfes were 
ibuad, the humours i^ equilibrio, and the life yery 
Jong. He called this mufic %fte-ouene^ ;hat i^ to lay,; 
tempcrantp, grace, and beauty t". 

But the defign, andJi^ fome fort the only aim of thp 
ancient mufic of the Chinefe, according to thai): att« 
^hors, was the harmony of the virtues, the moderatioa 
pf tt^e ps^fiions, degs^nce of miners, \and, in a word^ 
^yery thing that can contribute to the perfedion of a 
gppd ^nd ^yifc govemn^ent, &c. For they were pcr- 
uiaded that mufic was capable of working sdl thdTc mi- 
racles. It is difficult for us to believe them in this, 
efpecially when we confidler the mufic which is at pre- 
fent ufed amongft them. But I appeal to the Greeks, 

f ^t IS thus Lucretias fays, that mtific was modelki aftfet the 0njl{tai^ of btfdt. 

At liguidas avium voces imitarier are, 
jitttcfMt muliOy (fuam knia carmiaa catftu. 
C.nceUbri^re ljnmwfs}>offnty aurefjKt iuvare, 

who 
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"who related as aftoriifliing cflfcfts" from this agreeable 
invention, whilft the modern Greeks, like moft part of 
the Gricntals, have no mufic but a wretched and con- 
tcmptiblc monotony. -Befides, we fhall have occafion 
clfewhcre to treat of mufic a little more at large. 

The iyth king of the ^tk period is named Hao-yng, 
In' his time they cut down the branches of trees to kill 
beafts with. Men were few. Nothing but vaft foreft$ 
were every where to be feen, and thdfe frightful woods 
were filled with wild beafts. How contradiftory is this, 
and how incompatible with the times in which this 
prince is faid ta have-reigned! 

The 1 8th king of the 9th period is called Teoii-tfao- 
chu We have feen in the preceding period, a prince of 
the' fame name. The Ouai-ki places this king at the 
beginning of the laft ki, and gives him for fucceflbr 
Soui-gine. At this rate nine entire periods, o(» ki, muft 
have elapfed befofc men knew how to build huts, or 
bad the ufc of fire. Lopi follows another method: he 
has ranged Yeou-tfao-chi and Soui-gine in the preced- 
ing period; and although the king we are now fpeaking 
of bears .the fame name, he fpcaks of him quite diflFer- 
cntly. 

•'The i pth king of the 9th period is named Tfchu-fiajig- 
chi. 

They fay that he commanded Sfee-kouei to make a 
kind of guitar with five ftrings named y^, to remedy 
the diforders of the univerfe, and prefcrve -every thing 
that had life. 

The 20th king of the 9th period is named Tne-khang* 
chu 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivers did 
Tiot purfiie their ufual courfe, which occafioned a great 
number of difeafes. 

Yne-khang inftitutcd the dances called Ta-vou (grand 
dances), with a view to preferve health': for, as Lopi 
fays, when the body is not in motion, the humours have 
not a free courfe; matter is amaffed in fome part, from 
whence come difeafes, which all proceed from fome ob- 
ftrudion. 

The 
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The Chindfe alfo imagine, that a man's virtues may 
be known by his maimer of touching the lute and 
drawing the bow, &c. 

Thus the Chinefe make dances as well as muiic have 
$ reference to good government; and the Liki fay, that 
we may judge of a reign by the dances which are ufcd 
in it. 

The 21ft and lad king of the 9th period is named 
VoU'boai cbi; but they relate nothing of this prince 
which is worthy of notice. 

. This'is all that the fabulous times contain. If thefcf 
times cannot enable us to fix the real epochaof various 
inventions, (as the Chinefe are fo full of contradiftions 
about the time of thefe different difcovcries), we fee at 
leaft from them, that the origin of arts has been much 
the fanje among thfcm as amoi\g other nations. We arc 
now come down to Fou-hi, who is confidcred by 
the Chinefe hiftorians as tb^ founder of their monarchy. 
What they fay of thi^ prince and his fucceffors, has 
fome more folidity in it than what we have hithcrtof 
fccn. 

FO U^H 1. 

The Ouai-ki, quoted in the Chinefe annals, thus dc- 
fcribes the manners of mankind in thefe days " In the 
•* beginning, men differed nothing from other animals 
*^ in their way of life. As they wandered up ahd down 
" in the woods, and women were in common, it hap- 
** pened that children never knew their fathers,' but 
** only their mothers. They abandoned themfelves to 
^ luft without fhame, and had not the leafl: idea of the 
" laws of decency. They thought of nothing but 
*^ flecping and fnoring, .^d then getting, up and vawn^ 
** ing. When hunger preffed them, they fought for 
*^ fomething to eatj and when they were glutted, they 
** threw the reft away. They cat the very feathers and 
** hairof animals, and drunk their blood. Thcydothcd 
" themfelves with**lkiris quite 'hairy. The Emperor 

« Fou-hi 
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^ Fou hi began by teaching them to makie lines ioi 
^ catching fUh, and fnareg for taikin^ brr4s. It was fd^ 
** this, that this prince i^as nainiKd Fou-huihi. He 
^ taught them further to feird dbmeftic animals^ ahd 
'^ to fatten them for flaughter; for which they gai^o 
^ him ih<i firname of l\w H-sbU*^ 

It feems evident, that the ancient Chinefe had at firft 
to other habitation than caves, the hollows of rocki and 
aaturflj dens. They were theft infefted with a kind of 
infe£t or reptile called V^;i^; and when they met, they 
t(ked one anQther^ Are you troubfcd with tangs f Td 
^is day they make ufe of thU expr^flibn, in aiking aftei^ 
any pcribn's health : Cmeiian^ f What difeaie have you? 
How do you dof V^u-^iafig^ I Hm withiDut iang; that is to^ 
fey, I am hearty, in perfe^ healthy without any ailment; 

k would be fuperfitiot^s to relate here, what the Chi- 
nefe fay, in their annals, afjthe invention of dharafters^ 
^nd of eotuij after what has been faid by F. Couplet and 
ib many others on that fubje£b. I (hail only add, that 
ihe treatife Hhtfti^ 1i>ters, thai, at the be^inhing^ iiih* 
tions were governed by means of certain knots which 
they made on (lender cords : that afterwards the feint 
introduced writing in tlleir place, to aflift the inandarins 
m performing all their offices, and the people in examin- 
ing their conduft; and that it Was by the fyrhhol '^: . 

!?louai, that he conducted himfdf m ihj^ execytion o^ 
hU woyk. 

Lopi, whom lye hstvcvfo oftfen quoted already, feys, 
tiiat Fou-bi extrafted from tbfc fyuibol of fi;^ lines every 
thing that concerned gopd government. For qx^* 

^tnple^ r .' m. ' Li gave him the hint of making lines for 
huntit)g iin^ fifliing, and thcfe lines were a new occafic^ 
^ inventing ftuffs for garments. Inopi adds, that it is a, 

t This Is the treatlfe in qoeftlon. ConfhcIusU the author of it, it is a com* 
QHpntary DO the Y-kioj;. They call thisi CDtim«iiiary» out of relfpeO to its au- 

^(Qr» T^^is^mint^ l^fwU U94iii«9* U^ ^M^ ^ vtf^ Hib'^f, and aoi r-tjeu 

miftake 
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miftakc to imagine, that, in the times of Fou-hi, they 
ftill ufcd cords tied and knotted, and that books were 
not introduced till under Hoang-ti. 

Fou-hi taught men to rear the fix dbmeftic animals ?, 
not only for food, but alfo for viftims, in the facrifices 
which they offered to Chine^ and to Ki^. They pretend 
that Fou-hi regulated the rites Kiao-chene* 

Fou-hi alfo inftituted marriage; before this the inter- 
courfe of the fexes was indifcriminatc; he fettled the 
ceremonies with which marriages were to be contrafted^ 
in order to render this great foundation of fociety re- 
fpcftabJe. He commanded the women to wear a dif- 
ferent drefs from that of the men, and prohibited a 
man*s marrying a woman of the fame name, whether a 
relation or not, a law which is aftually ftill in force. 

Fou-hi appointed feveral minifters and officers to af* 
lift him in the government of the empire. 

One of thefe oiBcers made the letters, another drew 
up the calendar, a third built the houfes, a fourth prac^ 
tifcd medicine, a fifth cultivated the ground, a fixth 
was the matter of the woods and waters. 

They pretend that Fou-hi applied himfelf very much 
to aftronomy. The Tchepu-pi-fouane fays, that he di- 
vided the heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, 
that properly the heavens have no degrees, but that this 
term is ufed with relation to the path of the fun in the 
^lirfe of a year. 

The period of fixty years is reckoned due to Fou-hi. 
The Tfiene-piene f^ys plainly, that this prince made a 
calendar to fix the year, and that he is the author of 
Kia-tfe. The Sane-fene fays the fame thing; and the 
Hane-li-tchi fays, that Fou-hi made the firft calendar by 
the Kia-tfe ; but the Chi-pene afcribes this to Hoang-ti. 
This is one of thefe contradidlions fo common in the 
Chinefe hiftorians. 

The fame Fou hi, they fay, made arms and ordained 

k The fix domeftic animals, according to the dhincfe, arc the boric, the ox, 
the hen, the hog, the dog, and the (hccp. 
i Chine, the fpirit of heaven, and Ki, the (jpiik of the earth. 

Vol. in. ' , R r puniflimcnts' 
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puniftimcnts. Thcfe arms were of wood, thofc of 
Chin-nong were of ftone, and Tchi-yeou made fomc of 
inctal. 

Fou-hi drained off the waters, and furrounded the 
cities with walls. » In the mean time, as Chin-nong is 
pfteemed the firft who made walls of ftone, we muft 
fuppofe, that thofe raifcd by Fou-hi were only of earth 
or brick. 

Fou-hi gave rules to mufic. Thofe who afcribc this 
fine art to Hoang-ti are deceived (or vice verfa). After 
Fou-hi had invented fifhing, he made a fong for the 
fifhers. It was from his example that Chin-nong made 
one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi took of the wood of Tong; he made it hol- 
low; and of it made a kine (a lyre, or what you pleafe 
to tranflatie it) feven feet two inches long ; the firings 
were of filk, to the number of 27; he commanded this 
iiiftrument to be named Lu Others fay it had but 25 
ftrings, others 10, and others only 5; (which of them 
ftall we believe?). Befides, others make this inftrument 
only three feet fix inches fix lines in length. > 

Fou-hi made this inftrument, fay fome, to ward off 
enchantments, and banilh impurity of heart* 

He took of the wQod oifatigy and made alfo a guitar 
of 36, or rather of 50 ftrings. This inftrument fcrved 
to adorn the perfon with virtues, and to regulate the 
heart, &c. Lartly, he made a third inftrument of baked 
earth ; after which, fay they, ceremonies and mufic 
were in high efteem. 

The money which Fou-hi Introduced, was of copper, 
round within to imitate heaven, and fquare without to 
refemble the earth \ 

He himfelf made trial of matiy medicinal plants. 

* The Chinerc reprcfent the earth fquare. This ignorance of the figure of our 
globe has nothing in il Arprifing, wlicn we confidcr how little progrefs aftrono- 
my ha* made in China. I regard further this error, perpetnated among the Chi- 
ncfc vulgar^ as arifing from hence, that they give thefe denominations to the Chi- 
ijefe empire, which belong oiily to the whole globe. Such, for eiample, is the ex- 
.preflion Thlrne-hia, word for word inferior heaven^ or that which is under heaven^ a 
name by which they commonly drftinguifh that empire in their books. Now, 
under the Emperors Yao, Chune, and Yu, they made fcvcral divifions of that 
empire, and one among others, by which they reprefented it perfed^ly fquare, iii 
order to dcfermine, by this means, the quantity and quUity of its revenues. The 
Chixiefc knew no better. 

(Thit 
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^This is moft commonly faid of Chin-nong: but it is 
pretended, tha^ Clun-nong finiihed what FouJii had 
begun). 

This is all we read of Fou-hi, You will remark fe* 
veral contradictions in moft of thefe traditions, elpccial* 
ly when you come to fee in the fequcl, that almoll all 
thefe inventions are afcribed to the fucceffors of Fou-hi. 
I leave it to your penetration and critical Ikill, to judgt 
what regard is due to the beginnings of the Chinefe 
hiftory. 

I have ftill fome reigns to examine, before I have 
done with the fabulous and uncertain times'. 

They fay of Koung-koung, that he employed Iron in 
making hangers and hatchets- 

They afcribe to Niu-oua (who is the Eve of the Chi- 
nefe) feveral inftruments ot mufic. The inftruments 
feng and hoang ferved her, fay they, to communicate 
with the eight winds. By means of koucne^ or double 
fluteS;) fhe united all founds into one, and made concord 
between the fun, moon, and ftars. This is called per-^ 
fed harmony > Niu-oua had a giutar (fe) oi five ft rings; 
ihe made another of 50 ftrings, whofc found was fo 
afFeding, that it could not be borne ; wherefore (he re- 
duced thefe 5p ftrings to 25, to diminifli its force. 

The Emperor Chin-nong is very famous among the 
Chinefe, by the great difcoveries which, they fay, he 
made in medicine, agriculture, and even in the military 
art, fmce they believe, that, in the times of Han^ they 
had a book of this prince on the military art. 

A fondnefs for the marvellous has made fome fay, 
that, at three years of age, he knew every thing that 
concerned agriculture. The very name Chin-nong^ in 
the Chinefe language, fignifies thefpirit of hufbandry. 
Chin-nong took very hard wood, of which he made the 
coulter of the ploU; h, and fofter wood of which he 
made the handle. He taught men to cultivate the 
earth. They afcribe to him the invention of wine. He 
fowed the five kinds of grains on the fouth of mount Ka, 
and taught the people to make them theT food. 

Chin-nong commanded that they (hould be diligent 
R r 2 sa 
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in gathering the fruits which the earth produced. He 
taught every thing relative to hemp, to the mulberry-^ 
tree, and the art of making cloth and ftuffs of filk. 
They owe alfo to Chin-»nong the potter's and the foun- 
der's art; others, however, afcribc pottery to Hoang-ti, 
and the art of mehing metals to Tchi-yeou, 

Chin-nong invented fairs in the middle of the day. 
This wa$ the origin pf commerce and mutual exchanges. 
He made ufe of money to facilitate trade. He infti- 
tuted feftivals. 

Chin-nong diftinguiflied plants, determined their va» 
rious properties, and applied them IkilfuUy in the cure 
of difeafes. They fay, that, in one day, he made trial 
of 70 kinds of poifons, fpoke of 400 difeafes, and 
taught 365 remedies* This makes the fubjed of a 
book, entitled, PoueiK-tfaOj which they afcribe to him, 
and which contains four chapters. Others alledge, and 
with reafon, that this book is not ancient. They fay, 
with as little truth, that Chin-nong made books in* 
graved on fquare plates, 

Chin-nong commanded Tfiou-hotki to -commit to 
writing every thing relative to the colour of fick per- 
fons, and what concerned the pulfe, to teach how to 
examine its motions if they were regular and harmo- 
nious, and for this end, how to feel it from time to 
time, and acquaint the patient. 

Chin-nong compofed ballads or fongs on the fertility 
of the country. He made a very beautiful lyre, and a 
guitar adorned with precious ftones, to form the grand 
harmony, to bridle concupifence, to elevate virtue to 
the intelligent fpirit, and bring men back to the celeftisj 
verity. 

Chin-nong afcended a car drawn by five dragons. 
He was the firfl that meafured the figure of the earth, 
and determined the four fcas, He found 900,000 lya 
is weft, and 850,000 is north and fouth* He divided 
all this vaft fpace into kingdoms *. 

• Under thefc exaggerated meafures they fpeak of China, TJiis is evident 
fron the four cardinal points which they give this empire, as Kiao to the ibuth, 
Ycou to the north, Yang-cou to the eau, and $an-ouci to th- weft; for thefc 
iGvcrCj in the times of Yao and Chuue> tlie limits spd extremities ol Chiaa. 

Among 
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Among the fucceflbrs of Chin*nong they place 
Hoang-ti, and the rebel Tchi-yeou, whom they makethe 
inventor of arms of iron, and feveral kinds of punifh* 
ments. Tchi-yeou had the power of raifing mifts and 
darknefs extremely thick. Hoang-ti knew not how to 
attack and overcome him. He accomplifhed it^ how- 
ever, by forming a car, on which he ^aced a figure 
whofe arm of itfelf always turned to the fouth, in order 
to point out the four regions *. Hoang-ti ufed the 
lance and buckler. 

Tchi-yeou ordered fabres, lances, and crois-bows, to 
be made. They Scribe to Hoang-ti the kia-tfe^ or cy- 
cle of 60 years, or at lead Ta-nao made it by his di- 
redion. 

The Mandarin Tfang-kiai was charged to compofe 
hiftory. Yong-tcheng made a fepbere which reprefent- 
ed the celeftial orbs, and difcovcred the polar ftar. 

Li-cheou regulated nuipbers, and invented an inftru- 
ment for computation, like to, or the fame with, that 
which is ftill in ufe in China and India; and of which 
Martini, in his decades, and la Loubere, in his voyage 
to Siam, have given us the defign and defcription. 

Ling-lflne, a native of Yuene-yu in the weft of Ta- 
hia, (that is, Khoraflan), took reeds in the valley of 
Hiai-ki ; he cut two of an equal length, and blew into 
^ them : this gave occafion to the invention of bells. He 
adjufted twelve of thefe reeds to imitate the fong of 
fong-hoang, the royal bird, (one of the fabulous birds 
of the Chinefe). He divided thefe reeds into twelve lu ; 
fix ferved to imitate the fong of the male, and iix that 
of the female. Finally, this man brought mufic to per- 
fection, and explained the order and arrangement of 
different founds. By means of thefe lul-lu, he governed 
the Khi of the Yne and of Yang, he determined the 
change of the four feafons, and gave caIculati(Mis for 
gftronomy, geometry, and arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene, by order of Hoang-ti, made twelve bells 

• ^tsDt modern antbory fancy they perceive in cbit die lanM&Cioft oC die cctt- 

of 
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of copper, which correfpondcd to the moons,, and ferved 
to adjuft the five tones, and fix the feafons, &c. fables. 

Hoang«ti invented a kind of diadem or tiara, . called 
Miene. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be made 
for himfelf, in imitation of the colours of heaven and 
earth. Having viewed the bird Hoeij and confidercd 
the variety of its colours, as well as thofc of the 
flowers, he made garments be dyed of diflferent colours, 
to make a diftinftion between the great and fmall, 
the rich and poor. 

Nin-fongandTche-tfiahg invented mortars for pound- 
irtg rice; kettles or chaldrons : they invented the aft 
of building bridges, and of making fhoes ; they made 
coffins for the dead ; and men reaped great advantages 
from all thefe inventions. Hoei invented the bow, Y- 
meou arrows ; Khy*pe invented the drum, which made 
a noife like thunder; trumpets, and horns, which imi- 
tated the voice of the dragon. 

Kong-kou and Hoa-hu, by order of the Emperor 
Hoang-ti, hollowed a tree, of which they made a Ihip ; 
of the branches of the fame tree they made oars ; and 
by this means they were able to penetrate into places 
which feemed inacccflible, and where men had never 
been. 

For the tranfportation of merchandife by land, they 
alfo invented chariots under this reign, and trained oxen 
and horfes to draw them. 

Hoang-ti alfo turned his thoughts to buildings, and 
gave models of them. He built a temple called Ho^ 
^kon^^ in which he facrificed to Chan^-ti, or to the .Sli- 
preme Being. 

With a view to facilitate commerce, Hoang-ti ftruck 
money, called kine4ao^ knife of metal^ becaufe it had the 
fhape of the blade of a knife. 

Hoang-ti having obferved that men died, before the 
time fixed by nat^ire, of difeafes which carried them off, 
he commanded Yu-fou, Ki-pe, and Lei-kong, three fa- 
mous phyficians of thefe times, to afTift him to deter- 
mine what remedies were proper for each difeafe. 

^ Si-ling-chi, 
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Aftei; having oTcrcome the fatigue of fo many fabu- 
lous traditions, I am now arrived at the hiflorical times* 
But before ve enter upon them, it will not be impro- 
per to make fome reflexions which are abfolutely ne-- 
ceflary to (hew how little regard is due to thi^ fort of 
traditibns. I think thcfe reflections fo much the more 
important, as they will help to undeceive a great many 
people of the mifbke they are in about the Chinefe an«^ 
equities. 

The Chinefe monarchy begun by three princes di- 
itinguifhed by the title of Sane-hoangy that is to fay, the 
three AvgufH. Thefe three Auguftt, according to the 
moft generally recdved opinion, are Fou-bi^ Chirle-nongy 
and Hoang'tu The five emperors, fucceflbrs of the 
Sane-hoang, are diftinguiihed by the title of Ou^tu that 
•is to fay, the Jive emperors. The five emperors arc 
Choihhaoj Tchauene hio, Ttcoj Taoj smd Cbune* This di- 
yifion has been followed by Cong-ngane-cone, the great- 
grandfon of Confucius, in the eighth generation, and 
one of the moft celebrated writers of the dynafty of 
Hane. It has been adopted alfo by Hoang-fou-mi, 
and by moft part of the beft writers. The proofs of 
this c^inion are taken partly from the book Tcheou-li, 
an ancient record, or ftate of the empire, which many 
afcribe to the famous Tcheou-cong, minifter and bro- 
ther of Vou-vang, who was the founder of the imperial 
dynafty of Tcheou, eleven hundred and fome odd years 
before the Chriftian aera; partly from the commentaries 
of Tfo-kieou-mine, on the Tchune-tfieou of Confucius 
his matter. In thefe works, mention is made of the 
books, Sane-fene and Ou-tiene'!, which, they fay, arc 
the hiftorics of the three Hoang, and of the five Ti : 
now, die two firft chapters of Chou-king, which con- 
tain an extraft of the hiftories of Yao and of Chune, 
bore the tide of Tiene-yao and Tkne-Chune ; from 
whence it was concluded, that Yao and Chune were 
two of the five Ti ; confequently Fou-hi, Chin-nong, 
and Hoanff-ti, were what are called the three Hoang; 
and Chao-hao, Tchouene-hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, 
were the five Tit 

You 
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You will no doubt think thefc but feeble proofs to 
fupport'an hiftorical fad of this kind; but thofe who are 
of a contrary opinion bring nothing to induce us to 
believe them, rather than Cong^ngane-coue and Hoang; 
fou'-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hdUj in a preface before the Tfiene- 
pienc of Kine-gine-chane, confeffes that we find in the 
Tfchcou-li, the exiftcnce of the book of three Hoang, 
and th&t of five Ti : but he adds, that we do not find 
there the names of thcfe eight monarchs ; that, under 
the Tfm, they fpoke of Ticne hoang, of Ti hoang, and 
of Gine hoang; that Cong-nganc-coue, in his preface 
to Chou king, gives Fou-hi, Chirie-nong, Hoang ti, for 
the three Hoang, and that he takes Chao-hao, Tchouene- 
hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, for the five Ti ; but that 
we know not on what foundation he does this, fince 
Confucius, in the Kia-yu, diftinguiflies by the title of 
77, all the kings after Fou-hi. The fame thing is prov- 
cd by fome paffages of Tfoc-hi and of Liu-pou-ouei ; 
from whence they conclude, that Fou-hi, Chine-nong^ 
and Hoang-ti are not the three Hoang, and that there 
are no other Hoang but heaven, earth, and man. 

Tchine-huene retrenches Hoang-ti from the number 
of the Sane-hoang, and puts in his place Niu-oua, whom 
he ranges between Fou-hi and Chine-nong. Othera 
ftrike out Niu-oua, and put Tcho-yong in the place of 
Hoang-ti. Niu-oua was the fifter of Fou-hi, and Fou- 
hi, they fay, reigned 115 years. At what age muft this 
princefs have mounted the throne, for they make her 
fuccecd her brother ? 

The famous Sfe-ma^tfiene, to whom the Chinefe, 
from their high efteem of him, have given the name of 
Tai-Jfe-congj or Father of Hijiory, will have HoanJJ-t^, 
Tchouene-hio, Cao-fine, Yao, and Chune, to be the five 
Ti; and he gave thcfe princes for their prcdccefforsf 
Soui-gine-chi, Fou-hi, and Chine-nong, who, according 
to him, were the three Hoang. This opinion, fince his 
time, has been embraced by feveral other writers, who- 
depended upon his authority more than upon proofs 
which he could not produce. 

Vol. UI. S f . Confucius 
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Confucius lays, in his Kia-yu, that the princes Avho 
had governed the empire, began at Pbu-hi to take the 
name of 7i, or Emperor. The lame philofopher fays 
further, in the treatife Hi-tfee, or commentary upon the 
Y-king, that anciently Fou-hi governed China, that 
Chine-nong fucceeded him, that after them Hoang-ti, 
Yao, and Chune, were feated on the throne. From lb 
decifive a tcftimony, Hou-ou-fong, and feveral others 
with him, have not doubted, that thefe live princes 
named by Confucius, were the Ou-ti, or five emperors. 
A% to the Sanc'hoang, they admitted Tiene-hoang-chi, 
Tx-hoang-chi, Ginc-hoang-chi, as three chiefs of .the 
people who had governed the empire before Fou-hi. ' 

As it is from Tao-fie, that the feveral authors we 
have now quoted, have borrowed their idea of this chi« 
merical divifion of the eighth firft Chinefe emperors, 
into three Iloang and live Ti, it is neceflary to relate 
what thefe religious think themfelves. They have opi- 
nions peculiar tb themfelves about thefe lirlt ages of the 
monarchy. They believe, that at the firft there were 
three Augufti, Sane-hoang; then live emperors, Ou^ti; 
next three kings, Sanc-vang; and laftly, live Pa, Ou- 
pa; that is to fay, five chiefs of Regulos. 

This order fo regularly obferved of three and then 
five, which is repeated twice, flicws plainly, that all this 
has no foundation in truth, biit that it is a fyllem in- 
vented at pleafure. Wherefore Ton-chong-chu, who 
lived under the Hane, explained this in an allegorical 
manner. The three Hoang were, according to him, 
the three powers, (heaven, earth, and man); the five 
Ti were the five duties (the duties, of king and fubjeft, 
of father and children, of hulband and wife, of elder 
and younger brothers, of friends) ; the three Vang were 
the three lights, (fun moon and fiars); finally, the five 
Pa were the five mountains, four of which are fituated 
at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Thus, Tong-tchong-chu allegorized this 
pretended fucceflions of kings. But Lopi, who relates 
this explanation, adds, it was not his own. This is a 

point 
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point of criticifm of little importance to us ; let them, if 
they plcafe, afcribc it to fome other than Tong-tchong- 
chu; we have ftill ground to fay, that it came from fomc 
writer who lived in an age not far from that of Tong- 
tchong-chu. This is enough for our prefent purpofe, 
fmce we fee from hence the little regard they then paid 
to this divifion, which they confidered as chimerical, h 
would be in vain to attempt to reconcile all thefe con- 
traditions. AH thefe imaginary reigns are in the man- 
ner of the Tao-ffe, who have darkened the origin of 
the Chinefe monarchy by their fables and mythology. 
The ten Ki or periods are of their inventing; they give 
them between two and three millions of years duration. 
But before thefe ten periods, they place three dynaftie^, 
viz. the dynafty of Tliienc*hoang-cht, that of Ti-hoang- 
chi, and finally, that of Gine-hoang-chi. If wc attend 
to the fignification of thefe names, they muft be in- 
terpretedthus: the Sovereign of heaven^ tht Sovereign of 
earthy the Sovereign of men. We fee from hence, that 
the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchong-chuj which 
made the three Hoang fignify the three powers, that is, 
heaven, ^arth, and man, is not without probability. 

Thefe three Hoang fucceeded to Poanc-cou, other- 
wife Hoene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, 
which feveral of the Tao-fle take for the firft man, or 
the firft king who governed China. 

The dynafty of lliiene-hoang^hi had thirteen kings, 
who reigned, fay they, 18,000 years; then came the dy- 
naftyof Ti-hoang-chi,whofe kings, to tlie numberof ele- 
ven, make up a like duration of 16,000 years. Finally, 
to Ti-hoang-chi fucceeded the Gine-hoang-chi, whofe 
dynafty, compofed of nine kings, fumifhes a fpace of 
45,600 years. Thefe three films added, give us pre« 
cifcly 81,600 years. But if we add to thefe three dy- 
naflies, thofe which are comprehended in each of the 
ten Kr, and which amount, according to fome calcula- 
tions, to more than 230; we fhall find, that the prcten- 
fions of the Chinefe very much exceed thofe of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians. For if we believe the cal- 
culations of various authors, from Pouane-cou to the 

S f a death 
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death of Confucius, which happened in the year 479 
before J. C. there is clapfcd 276,000 years, or 
2,276,000, or 01,759,860, or even 3,276,000, or final- 
ly, which is a great deal more, 96,961,740 years: for 
we find all thefe different calculations. 

It is vifible enough, that thefe extravagant numbers 
can be nothing elfe but aftronomical periods, contrived 
to give the conjunftion of the planets in certain conftel-' 
lations, or calculations which have fomc relation to the 
ideas of the Tao-ffe, concerning the perpetual deftruc- 
tions and reprodu6lions of words* In fad, fome.have 
endeavoured to make thefe numbers agree with |he 
period of Tchao-cang«tfie, a famous philofopher in the 
'days of Sopg, who had undertaken to determine the 
period of the duration of the world; for the fyftem of 
thd deftru£lion and reprodu£i:ion of worlds was very 
canrent, not only in the fed, of Ju, or of the learned, but 
alfo among the Bonzes, Ho-chang, or. the religious of 
Fo.> and among the Tao-lfe, or followers of Lao-kiune; 
that is to lay, among the three great fedbs, who have the 
moft influence in the empire. Tchap^cang-tfie €;(tabliihed 
then a great period of 129,000 years, called Tttene^ 
compofcd of twelve equ?il part^, calkd boelox conjun^ions, 
which were each of 10,800 yearji. In the firft conjunction, 
faid he, heaven was formed by little and little, by the 
motion which the Tai-ki or the Supreme Being impref-^ 
fed upon matter wfeich was formerly at perfcft reft. 
During the fecpnd cppjundlion, the ^arth was produced 
in the faine. n^apner. At thp middle of the third con-, 
jtgiftion, man and all other beings began to fpring up,^ 
m the manner tb?kt plants and trees are produced in the 
Jflands, which afterwards preferye their fcveral kinds by 
their feeds. At the middle pf thcdcventh conjunQ:ion, 
all things fliall be deftroy?d> ^nd the world Ihall fall 
back again into its primitive chaos, from whence it fhall 
not «^rile till after the t>velfth cpnjunfl:ion is expired. 

It is not difpcuU at prefent to conceive, that the Tao- 
ffe had invented that prodigious number of reigns be- 
fore Fpu-lii, fpr no other reafpn, but tp fill up that 

interv^^ 
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interval, which, according to them, had claj^cd from • 
the produaion of man, to the beginning of the CUncfc 
inanardiyy that is to £^, to the reign of Fou-hi. Hie 
&me calculator determined the half of Tuene, or of his 
great period of 1 29,000 years, at the reign of Yao. 

Thofc Tao-flc, as I have faid already, laid down thefc 
ten ages or ten Ki as an inc^putable principle; each Ki 
comprdicnd^ fcvcral dynaftics, whofe duration they 
determined as tbey thought fit, and as their calculation 
reqinrcd: but if Aey were at liberty to increaic or 
(timimfli the duration of die ten Ki, it was not the fiune 
as to thrir number, wfaidi was in feme fort a funda- 
mental principle of tbar fed, from whidi they were not 
allowed to depart. 

Some miffionaries to whom this dodrinc of Tao-ffe 
was not imknown, imagined, that they cfifcemed in 
thde ten Ki, the ten generarions before Nosdi; and as 
the writers cited by Lofn, and by Cong*ing-ta, fay, that 
of thefc ten Ki, fix were before Fou-hi, iid four afeo: 
him; thefc fame miffionaries have imagined that Fou- 
hi was Enodu it muft be owned, in the mean time, 
that Tchinc-huene and feveral others do not obfcrvethe 
lame order ; that they place Chine-nong in the ninth 
Ki, Hoang-ti m Ae tenth, &c. By this computation 
Hoang-ti would be Noah, and Fou-hi Mcthufelah, 
which contradids their hypothefis. 

The opimon which confiders the ten E of Ae Chi- 
nefc as the ten generations which preceded Noah, is 
very ingenious, and not improbable. Towards the end 
of the reign of Tcheou, about 309 years before the Chri- 
fUan acra, fomc Jews traveUed into China, who mig^ 
have made the wridngs of Mofcs known there,' and of 
confcquencc, the ten generations whidi preceded the 
deluge : bcfides, this knowledge was common to the 
Chaldeans, who might have penctr^cd iijto China before 
the Jews. 
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Memoires de I'academie des infcriptions, in 4°. Paris^ 

de lUmprimerie royale- 1736. tsfc. i^c. ^c. 
Memoires (nouveaux) des miflions de la compagnie de 

Jefus dans le Levant, in ii"". Paris^ 1715, is'c. i^c. 

Memoire touchant Petabliflement d'une miflion Chre- 
tienne dans le troifieme monde, autrement appelle la 
terre Aufl-rale,>in 8°. Paris^ 1663. 

Mercure de France, in 12°. Paris ^ 17 17, (^c. ^c. fife. 

Mercure Indien, in 4°. Paris, 1672. j^ 

Merveilles des Indes Orientales, in 4"^. Paris ^ 1JS69. 

Meurfii mifcellanea Laconica, apud Gronovii thefaurum 
Graecarum antiquitatum. 

Minutius Felix, in 8°. Canfabrigia, 1707. 

Moeurs des fauvages Americains, in 4°. Paris, 1724. 

Monnier^Ji 



33^ ^^^ ^/i^^ Names of the Authors. 

Parthenii Erotica apud hiftoriae pocticae fcriptorcs atiticj. 

in 8°. Panf. 1-675. 
Paufanias, mfoL Lipjia^ 1696. 
Pcrizonii origines Babylonicae & Egyptiacae, in 12"*. 

Lugduni Batavoruni^ 171 1. 
Pcrizonii not. ad iEliani var. hift. 
Perrault, (traduftion de Vitruve par) mfoL P^m,. 1684. 
Pctis de la Croix, hiftoire dc Genghifcan, in 12^ Paris^ 

1710. 
Pezron, Tantiquite dcs temps retablie, & defenduCj. &c. 
in 4°. Parisy 1687. 
''^havorinus apud Diogcncm Laert. 
V . "'Philonis Judsei opera omnia, mfol. Lutetia Parif, 1640, 
Philoftratorum opera omnia, infoL LipfiiZy 1701J. 
Photii bibliotheca, mfoL Rothomagi^ i^^S* 
Phyfique de Rohault, in 4^ Paris^ 1671. 
Pierre de la Vallee, (voyages de), in 4°. Paris, 1 663. 
\. Pietro della Valle, (viaggi di), in 40. Roma, 1 650. / 
*ir have made ufe of both thefe editions. 

Piganiol de la Force, defcription de la France, in i %". 
Paris^ 1722, 
^j^ Pindarus, in fol. Oxonii, 1697. 
I Plantonis opera omnia, in foL Francofurti, 1602. 

Plinii hiftoria natujalis, edif. Harduini, in fcl. Parts, 

Plutarchi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetia Parifwr, typis re- 

giis^ 1624. *^ 

Pococke's defcription of the Eaft, in fol London, 1743. • 
Polyseni ftratagemata, in 8°. Lugduni Batavorum^ 1 6y i . 
Pollucis (Jul.) Onomafticon, in foL Amjielodami^ 1706, 
Polybii hiftoria, in foU Parif. 1609. 
Pomponius Mela de fitu orbis, in 8°. Lugduni Batavo- 
rumy 1722. 
* Porphyrins de abftinentia, in 12^ Lugduni, 1620. 

Phorphyrius de vita Pythagorae, in 4°. Am/ielod, 1707. 
Potteri archaeologia Graeca, in fol. Lugduni Batavorum, 

1702. 
Prideaux, hiftoire des Juifs, in 12°. Paris, 1732. 
Principcs du droit politique, in 12^ Amfierdam, ^iM. 

Proems 
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TABLE referred to above, p. 252, & 254. 

Value and Proportion of the French Coins. 
Denier equal to ' of a farthing Sterling. 



2 


Double. 




3 


li 


Liard. 


L. s d. 
i 


12 


6 


4 


Sol Paris is equal to 


240 


120 


8 


20 


Livre ace. 


loi 


720 


360 


240 


60 


3 


Ecu, crown 


2 ^i 



The French royal foot in the Chatelet, is to the Englifli foot 
from the ftandard in Guildhall as 1068 to looo. 

French liquid meafures at Paris are^ to begin with the fmalleft, 
the poflbn, which contains fix cubic inches. The demi-feptier, 
containing two poffoiis. The feptier, or choppin. The pint, 
containing two choppins. The quart or pot, containing two 
pints. The gallon or feptier of eftimation, containing four 
quarts; and the muid, containing thirty-fix feptiers. 

The litron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad; and their bu. 
fhel, containing fixteen litrons, is by ordinance to be eight inches 
two lines and an half high, and ten inches broad, or in dia- 
meter within fide. 

Table of Weights at Paris. 



Grains 


»» 


24 


Penny-weight. 


72 


3 


Grofe. 


576 


24 


8 


Ounce. 


7008 


192 


64 


8 


Mark. 


9216 


384)128 


16 


i ] 



Pound. 



The End of tb^ T»iR© Vol 9 MB. 
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